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MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


FIBST IMFRESSIOirS OP BALMORAL.' 


WRIXTEK BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AT llAI.MOItAL. 

Kiusat, Stptmier t, ISit. 

We arrived at Balmoral at a quarter to three. It i> a 
pretty little castle in the old Scottish style.* There k 
a picturesque tower and garden in front, with a high 
wooded hill ; at the back there is a wood down to the 
Dee ; and the hills rise all around. 

Tliere is a nice little hall, with a billiard-room next 
to it is the dining-room. Upstairs (ascending by a good 
broad staircase) immediately to the right, and above the 
dining-room, is our sitting-room (formerly the drawing- 

' Tlie chief aiUiUDer residence of the Queen of EnRlsnd is .s castle 
esUsd SahMrai, sitosted in a most benutiftil port of the Hi|^IandB 
(or monntamaas districts) of Scotland. Hsr H^jes^ first Tinted 
Balmonl in 1818, vik her hotbsnd, AVbtrt, the late Priuoe Oonsort 
The following dewaipthm of the visit is taken from the Qneea’s osm 
hook, which is esUsa Xsa«w>tim Ms /ournaf tf our lAft A» ffigk- 
lands, 

* BiiOt In tbe old Scottifh i^ylo of ordiiteetanL 

* A coom in wUch the guns of Hllfardi If ployed* Thle gome if 

Blayed with ivory Ml$ (whence Its some) on e pennliar kind of tnble 
ealM Thewwdk^iow^lf&emiiMd inthofbgiihtfp 

Itmsia in asiBpannd words, Mdk as iaMnr«i.pb|^ 

B 
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room), a floe lai^ga (oom->-inexl to which ia <m bed-' 
loom, opening into a little dzeadxig-Tooin, which ia 
Albert’s. Opposite, down a few steps, ate tilie bhildren’s 
and Miss Hildyard’s three rooms. The ladies live below, 
and the gentlemen npstaim. 

We lunched almost immediately, and at half-past 
four we walked out, and went up to tiie top of the 
wooded hill opposite our windows, where there is a 
cairn, and up which there is a pretty winding path. 
Tlie view from here, looking down upon the house, is 
charming. To the left you look towards the beautiful 
hills surrounding Loeh-na-Oar} and to the tight, towards 
Bailater, to the glen (or valley) along which the Du 
winds, with beautiful wooded hills, which reminded us 
very much of the Thiiaingenetdd. It was so calm, and 
so solitary, it did one good as one gazed around; and 
the pure mountain air was most refreshing. All seemed 
to breathe freedom and peace, and to nu^e one forget 
the world' add its sad turmoils. 

The scenery is wild, and yet not desolate ; and every- 
thing looks much more prosperous and cultivated than 
at Laggan.* Then the soil is delightfully dry. We 
walked beside the Du, a beautiful, rapid stream, which 
is close behind the house. The view of the hills towards 
ImercoMld* is exceedingly fine. 

When I came in at half-past six, AlbeH went out to 

* ildMUhOtur is • small mottatein.laks in Ibeidsenthir:^ near 
BalnwraL Mtstsr ia a villago in the ssma eoantry. The Du ia a 
iliwr af AhaiCssaahire, which tUk into the sea at Abatdaan. The 
ins r i M trm U or Thwinyitm FtnH, is the name of a dudn of 
atlKiWns in that Mrt of Otomanj joallad flan'Cobiiig»Oollia) in 
HliMt AllNrt tta Pnnoa Oonaort waa hem, and in wUdi S» lived asa 
•'niiaee behire ha beeama'ihe hajband of Qiim Yietoria. 

t Zseh XasMS is a lake in the eennty of Invemem, in SoctHaad. 

* IkwrtmM b the name of* a gentleman’s honsa and estata aaat 

BalmoniL *• 
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try lua huk with some stags which lay quits doss in 
the woods, bat he was unsoooesaiiiL nisy ooma down 
so evsnii^ quite near to the house. 


THK SHEPHERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

4 PABLIt, BV OAT. 

Rehote from cities lived a swain, 

Unvexed with any cares of gain : 

His head was silvered o’er with age, 

And long experience made him sage. 

In summer’s heat, and winter’s cold, 

He ^ his ilocfc and penned the fold : 

His hours in cheerful labour flew, 

Nor envy nor ambition knew : 

His wisdom and liis honest fame 
Through all the conntiy raised his name. 

A deep Philosopher (whoso utles 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 

The Shepherd’s homely rottago sought, 

And thus explored his reach of thought : — 
Whence is thy learning ? — ^hath thy toil 
O'er bqoks consumed the midhight oil 1 ^ 

Hast thou old Greece and Rome surreyod,* 

And tbo vast sense of Plato weighed ? 

Has Socrates thy soul r^ned ? * 

• 

^ The midnight oiif is the ^ eonsumiKi in the lamp used bjr the 
itndoiit to gfre him light in his midnight studies. 

* ffaei thou aumged old Grueo and Hmne t mesne Boat thou dudted 
0Tfteim and Meman Sistery f 

* Somta (B.O. and his piipil Plaio (B.a 429*-S47h tw 

of the most famous philosophen dT siialBnt Greeeei 

B 2 
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And hast thoa fatliomed Tally's* mind t 
Or, lilcs tibe wise Ulysses.* thicma 
By varioos fMes <m realms unknown. 

Hast Hum tibioogh many cities strayed, 

Their onstoms, laws, and manners weighed f 
The Shepherd modestly tejdied, 

I ne’er the paths of learning tried ; 

Nor have 1 roamed in foreign parts, 

To read mankind, their laws and arts : 

For man is practised in disguise, 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow. 

When we ourselves can never know ? 

The little knowledge I have gained. 

Was all from ample nature drained : 

Hence my life's maxims took their rise ; 

^Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

Tl|e daUy labours of the hee 
Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want ? 

My dog (the tiustiest of lus kind) 

With gratitude inflames my mind ; 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

Ajid in my service copy Tray. 

In constuicy and nuptial love, 

I learn my duty from the dova 

^ TuXiVf better known es Cheio, wee the most famone orator of 
eaoieait Bonuh end the author of 4 he moet Taluehle pkilo80|»liicel end 
rikoloiiail works ia the Letiu lemnuure* 

* Ulv$m (oeUed OdfMem one tbe prinel]^ Oiuek 

heroee m the ^ Avy, es described hj Homer in the iSadf end 
known eetiiewiMit of the Gieeka. The winderinn of Uljm»Qnhis 
leeomilrom tSraytohkimriiMeo^ which were the theme 

of Homer's othnrgmet work delled the ere here refened to. 
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fh« has, wbo tKm Hat <Mlly «ir, 
pJoos iring, ptoteeto ber WNb 
And every fowl tiut flies at large, 
iBstmct me in a parentis obaige. 

Rom Qatme, too, Ttake my mle, 

To Am contempt and ridicule; 

I never, witb important air, 

In conversation ovetbew. 

Gan grave and formal pass for wise, 

When men tlie solemn owl despise 1 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much, must talk in vein. 

We from the wordy torrent fly ; 

Who listens to the chattering pic ? * 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right 
Rapadons animals we hate : , 

Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve theijr fata 
Do we not just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind 7 — 

But envy, calumny, and spite. 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 

Thus every object of creation 
Gan furnish hinta to contemplation ; 

And from tire most, minute imd mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fkme is just, tire sage relies : 

Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 

Pride often gnides t^ aotiior's pea ; 

Books as affected are as men : 

But he who studies nature's laws, 

' Ha Mt at Ifagptt, s kiiul of IstiM Uid flut is mtutfr t» 
SMght to tolk, u punta Md itwansi se la ttto aaaatr*. 
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Ftam certain truth his maxiins diawg; 

And those, without our schools, aufiice 

To make men moral, good, and wise. 

THE PKOGBISS OF CIVILISATION. 

BT BIB WALTKR 800TT. 

James, the sixth of that name who teigndd in Scotland, 
succeeded, by the death of Quemi Elizabeth, to the 
throne of England ; and thus became Sovereign of the 
whole Island of Britain. Ireland also belonged to his 
dominions, having been partly subdued by the arms of 
the English, and partly surrendered to them by the 
submission of the natives. There had been, during 
Elizabeth’s time, many wars with the native lords and 
chiefs of the conntry ; but the English finally obtained 
the nndirturbed and undisputed possession of that rich 
and beautifal island. Thus the three kingdoms formed 
by the Britannic Islands came into the possession of 
one Sovereign, who was thus fixed in a situation of 
strengtJi and security which was at that time the lot of 
few monarchs in Europe. 

King James’s power was the greater, that ttie progress 
of human society had greatly augmented the wisdom 
of ^tesmen and counsellors, and given strength and 
stability to those laws which preserve the poor and 
helpLess against the encroachments of the weall^ and 
the powffirftd. ^ 

But Master littlqohn' may ask me what I mean by 

* JfiHtw tit* um* rivu By Sir Waltw Seott t* tit* litti* 

Itiw to whoa* ll« lAftNiiMd timw TWm A « MatUr b * 

titk]mfizsitotk*asiM«f)N^ bat 

pw a ou a aii d fa yatwJ w> tit* omii** laaa. 
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the Pragren of Htuaaa Sod^ ; end it ie my duty to 
explain it aa intoUigiUy aa I can. 

If yon ooTuridw the Iowa oidezs of aaiioala, auob aa 
buds, doga, ca^e, or any class of the brute creation, 
you ^ find that they are, to every uadol propose, 
'de]^ved of the means of commrmioating their ideas to 
each other. Ihey have cries, indeed, by which they 
express I pleasure or pain, fear or hope ; but they have 
no formed spdSch by which, like men, they can converse 
tc^ther, Gk>d Almighty, who called all creatures into 
existence in such manner as best jdeased Him, has 
imparted to those inferior animals no power d im- 
proving tiiieir situation, or of commnnioeting with each 
other. There is, no doubt, a difference in the capacity 
of these inferior classes of the creation. But though 
(me bird may build her nest more neatly than another 
of a different class, or one dog may be more clearer and 
more capable of learning tridcs than another; yet, as it 
wants language to explain to its comrades the advan- 
ti^ which it may possess, its knowledge dies with iji; 
thus birds and dogs continue to use the same general 
habits, proper to the species, which they have done 
since the creation of the world. In other words, animals 
have a ontoin limited degree of senso, termed instinct, 
which teachef tiie present race to seek their food, and 
provide for their safety and cumfort, in nearly the'mme 
manner as Uieir parents did before them smoe the begin- 
ning of time, but does not miable them to communicate 
to their successors any impibvements, or to derive any 
increase of knowledge from the ptacfioe of ^eir pre- 
deoessoie. Thus you may tmtuik, that the example of 
tto nwifilow, the wren, and other ‘Ifirds, which cover 
tikrir nests with a roof to pinUct them against the rain. 
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is abvor imitatod by other who eotitiwte te eoa- 

Btract theirs in the seme Exposed and imperfect meimor 
race the beginning of the voild. 

' Another dicoinstaace, which is oelcnfeted to prevent 
the inferior animele from tisti^ above the rank in natnve 
which tli^ ate destined to hold, is the shmt ti^ darings 
which th^ remain under the care of their parents. A 
few weeks give the young nestlings of each seascm 
strength and inclination to leave the protection of tiie 
parents ; the tender attachment which has subsisted 
while the young bird was unable to provide for itself 
without assistance is entirely broken off, and in a week 
or two more they probably do not know each other. 
The young of the sheep, the cow, and the horse, attend 
and feed by the mother’s side for a certain short period, 
during which they are protected by her care, and sup> 
ported J>y her milk ; but they bare no sooner attained 
the strength necessary to defend titemseives, and the 
sense to provide for their wants, than they separate 
from the mother, and all intercourse between the parent 
and her offspring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly 
the same station in the general order of the universe 
which wu oconpied by its predecessom ; and no existing 
gen^tmn either is, or can be, much better instmeted, 
or mote ignorant, than that which preceded or that 
whioh is to eome aftm it 

It is widely diffmnt with mankind. God was^eased 
to BudE« man after his owa image. this you are not 
to nndeista^ that the Creator of heaven and eartk has 
ai^ ^ble Emm. or shape, to wbhdi tits 'human body 
bears a ;Xiea « Ptt h la no e ? hut ^e meanit^ is, tiutt as the 
God who arei^ the world is a iqphit invisOiie and 



w» 1 m jdliMd to .tiiie huBMa teune 
•QOM of m (m«DO« sMomUmg His own, which 

is oalM lito hmnsn soul, uid which, while the body 
lives, oonl^liea to aniinste and cUtect ha motioas, and 
on the disBoliiliion (ti the bodily fonn whioh it has 
ooca^ed,'i<etuas to the sjdtitual world, to be answer* 
able for the good and evil of its works upon earth. It 
is tiisrefote impossible tiiat man, possessing this know* 
le^ of right and wrong, proper to a spiritual essence 
reseuibling those higher orders creation whom we 
cfdl angels, and having some affinity, though at an in* 
oaloulable distance, to the essence of the Deity him- 
self, should have been placed under the same limitations 
in point of progressive improvement with the inferior 
tri^, who ate nmther responsible for the actions which 
they porfOTm under directions of their instinct, nor 
capable, by any exertion of their own, of altering or 
improving their condirion in the scale of creatiuu. So 
far is this from being the case with man, that the bodily 
mgans of the human frame bear such a correspondent 
with the piopertierof his soul, as to give him the means, 
when they are properly used, of enlarging his powers, 
and becoming wiser and more skilful from hour to boiur, 
08 hn^ as hia life permits ; and not only is this the 
eas^ but tribt and nations of men assemUed togedier 
for the puipo8e-<tf mutual protection and defence, 'l^ave 
the some power (d alteratiion and improvement, and 
may, if eircumstmiceB are favourable^ go on by gradual 
rte^ from beii% a wild hoide of naked barbmiaos, till 
liiNty become a powerfiil aiid eivilued people. 

. fhe eapeoity of amending .ow condition by increase 
of kaowladge, wbi^ in effinds. the means, by 
man rises to he losdof exeatkHi, is grounded 
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on Uie peculiar advwtagee poseeBted fay tlw btamui racA. 
X«t tu look somewhat clraely into my dear hoy, 
to it involTes some truths equally cuiious and import* 
ant. 

If man, though possessed of the same immmtal 
essence or soul, which enables him to . choose "hod refuse, 
to judge and oondemn, to reason and conclude were to 
be without the power of oomiiiunicating to his felloW' 
men the conclusions to which his reasoning had con> 
ducted him, it is clear that the progress of each indi- 
vidual in knowledge could be only in proportion to his 
own observation and his own powers of reasoning. But 
the gift of speech enables any one to commnuicato to 
others whatever idea of improvement occurs to him; 
and thus, instead of dying in Uie boeom of the individual 
by whom it was first thought of, it becomes a part of 
the sto(k of knowledge proper to the whole community, 
which is increased and rendered generally and efiPectn- 
ally useful by the accession of furtheor informaticHi, as 
opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and inventive 
minds arise in the State. This use of spoken language, 
therefore, which so gloriously dutinguishee man from 
the beasts that peritii, is the primary means of intro- 
ducing and increasing knowledge in infant commu- 
nities. 

' Another early canse of the improvement tn human 
society ie the incapacity of children to act for themselves, 
.lendmng the attention and protection of pai^^ts to 
tireir oflfapring necessaiy to so long a period. Even 
where, tite food which the earth affords withoateultiva- 
tion,sneh-M touts and heibA ia uost ideatiffilly 8U]^lie3, 
difidMtt .leimtin tee helplem to many yean to be 
eapkble of gathming itiitand jumnddll^ to oem 
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1!hi» it still laoie tbe oms whera food most 
bo pracmod bj htmtiiig, ftddng; or oolti'vitiiig the soil, 
MoapoiticxDS requiring a degree of ddU and petwnud 
strengtih irfatdh ohildren cannot possess anti3 tbey ate 
twelve or fourteen yean old. It follows, as a law of 
nature, that ixatead of leaving their parents at an eady 
age, like tiie young of birds or quadrupeds, the yontii of 
the human spedes necessarily ranain under the protec* 
tion of tiieir father and mother for many years, during 
which they have time to acquire all the knowledge the 
parents are capable of teacliing. It arises also from this 
vise arrangement, that the love and affection between 
the offspring and the parents, which among the brute 
creation is the produce of mere instinct, and continues 
for a very short time, becomes in the human race a deep 
and permanent feeling, founded on the attachment of 
the parents, the gratitude of the children, and thp effect 
of long habit on both. 

For riiese reasbns, it tmnally happens, that childrmt 
feel no desire to desert their parents, but remain in* 
habitants of the same huts in which they were horn, 
and take up the task of labouring for subsistmioe in 
their tarn, when thdr fathers and mothers are disabled 
by age. One or two sneb fomilies gradually unite 
t(^ether, and avail themselves of each* other’s couq^any 
for mutual defence and assufonce. This is the earliest 
stage of human society ; and some savages have been 
found in this condition so veiry rude and ignorant, that 
they may he said to he little^wiser or better than a herd 
of atnWls . The natives of New Soutli Wdes,* fet 
examine, are, even at presmit^ in the very lowest scale 

AwSt i» • Btitirii,jrionr on «MteA *id» of 
SaitodU. Ila cspitsl It flrdnor. 
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of httmaoit^, and jfjpam^ ot twtjr ait vliia& cm add 
ccHufoit or deoenoy in horniui Ufii. Tbia» tti^ntaiptt 
savagea use no dothaa. eonatnusti no cabina dr faniia^ and 
ara ignorant even of tbe manner of chaaing animala <» 
eatching fidt, exo6i>t audi of the latter aa are left hgr the 
tide, or are fonud on the rooka; they feed upmi tiie 
most diagturting anbatancee, anakea, vrorma, maggota, and 
whatever traah &lla in their way. Th^ know indeed 
how to kindle a fire — ^in that inspect only they have 
stepped beyond the deepest ignorance to which man can 
be subjected — bat they have not learned bow to bdl 
water ; and when they see Europeans perfoim this ordi* 
nary operation, tliey have been known to run away in 
great terror. Voyagers tell us of other savages who axe 
even ignorant ot the use of fire, and who maintain a nuser- 
able existence by eubsisting on shell'fidi eaten raw. 

And, yet, my dear boy, out of this miseraUe and 
degraded state, which seems worse than that of the 
auimals, man has the means and power to riso into the 
high place for which Providence has destined him. In 
proportion as opportunities occur, th^ savage tribes 
acquire the arts of dvilised.life ; thqy construct hnts to 
shelter them against the weather ; they invent amu fm 
destroying the wild beasts by which they ate annoyed, 
and Jor killing those whose flesh is adapted {<a food 
they domesticate others, and use at pleasure their milk, 
fle^, and sldns; and they plant fruit-teraee and sow 
grain as soon as they diseover tiiat tibe piodno^iu of 
nature moat heeesBary fin their comfi^ may he htmaaed 
by labour and indnstiy. Thua, the pvograaa human 
aooiety, tmleaa it is interrupted 1^ snne m^brtfouite 
chmunafoifotM^ to adhranoe; and eveiy naiw 

generatioii, wi^ ewt loaiifo any of the idvant(^gea aiioa^ 



to ocqitko otlim wmo luiknowa 

tO'ttM^toMclS^ooe. 

For' wben tihuwe or fosr wttwloriag 

of tonigw bon aettlodi ia one place, mi begun to 
eolti^ite tba (^oaud, ocdleet their huta into o hamlet 
or irfflege, they usuoily agree in choosn^ some chief to 
be their judge and Uie arbiter , of their disputes in time 
of peac^ their Iead«r and otq>tain when they go to war 
with other tribea. This is the foundation of a mon- 
archical government Or, perhaps, their public atfaiis 
me directed by a council, or senate, of the oldest«and 
wisest of the tiibe-^his is the origin of a republican 
state. At all evmts, in one way or other, &ey put 
themsdves under something resembling a regular gov- 
ernment and obtain tne protection ot sucli laws as may 
prevent them firam qiuucielling with one another. 

Other important alterations ate introduced by time. 
At first, no doubt, the members of the community store 
their fruits and the produce of the chase in common. 
But shortly after, reason teaches them that the indi- 
vidual who has bestowed labour and trouble upon any 
thing so as to render it productive, acquires a tight of 
property, as it is called, in the produce which his efforts 
have in a manner called into existence. Thus, it is soon 
aeknowledged^^t he who has plants a tree has the 
sole ri^t of oonsuming its fruit; and that he who has 
sown a field of com has the exclusive title to gather ki 
tbs grain. Without the labour of the planter and 
hiabandman, there would hftvu been no fruit ot grain ; 
and, ther^ore, these are justly entitled to the fruft of 
their labour. In like manner, the State itself is con- 
oeisad to ae^piiie a r^t of p rop e rty in the fields cnlti* 
uitod by its members, and iii the finosts and waters 
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where (hey have of old pnctieed (he of hontihm 
and fishing If men of e diffefen( txibe enter on tibe 
(enitoiy of s neiglibouring nation, war enenee between 
them, and peace ie made by agreeing on botix eidee to 
reasonable conditione. Thus a yonng State extends its 
poBBessions; and by its cornmnnicatione with other 
tribes lays the foundation of public laws for the tegnla* 
tion of their behaviour to each other in peace and in 
war. 

Other arrangements arise, not less importmit, tending 
to increase the difference between mankind in their wild 
and original state, and that which they assume in the 
progress of civilisation. One of the most remarkable 
is the separation of the citizens into different classes of 
society, and the introduction of the use of mon^. I 
will try to render these great changes intelligible to 
you. , 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the 
community may be said to supply all his wants by his 
Qwn personal labour. Ho acquires his food by tfao 
chaso— he sows and rea{>8 his own gram — ^be gathers 
bis own fruit — he cuts the skin which forms his dress 
so as to fit bis own person — ^ho makes the sandals or 
buskins > which protect his feet. He is, therefore, better 
or worse accommodated exactly m pTpjwrtion to 
personal skill and industry which be can apply to that 
puipose, But it is discovered in process of time that 
one man has paitioukr dexterity in banting, be(f|g, we 
ehall aupposb, yonng, active, and enterprisuigj another, 

^ tnia $(md(DUtt uifttiit hero aro shoes of tbs fiIta|»lMt kind* eonaittiiig 
of list pieces of wood (kstened to the soles of the feet tnr strops ptiviig 
evear lh« foot* The Is s boot of a loss simpU Ktude the uppet 
MYt ooteHog atkb uildK and ^e lower psit under the foot beiag 
iiitlMdwifhllStbaaU. 
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tyar tod of t mon ttaid ohantotor, baa peouliar aldtt 
in tilling tbt ground, or in naantging cattlt and flocks ; 
a thbd, lama pcarbapa.'^or inflim, baa a happgr talent for 
catting oat and sMtidung togetber ganoenta, or fm 
shaping and sewing shoes. It becomes, therefore, for 
the advantage of all, that the first man shall attend to 
nothing bat banting, the second confine himself to tiie 
cnlthration of the land, and the third remain at htnae 
to make Clothes and shoes. But then it fdUiows as a 
necessary consequence, that the huntsman must give 
to the man who cultivates the land a part of liis venison^ 
and skins, if he desires to have grain of which to make 
bread, or a cow to furnish his family with milk ; and 
that both the hunter and the ogrioultnrist must give 
a share of the produce of the chase, and a proportion 
of the gnun, to the third man, to obtain from him 
clothes and shoes. Each is thus accommodated with 
what he wants a great deal bettoi, and more easily, by 
every one following a separate occupation, tlian they 
conld possibly have been, Imd each of the three been 
hunter, farmer, and tailor, in his own person, practising 
two of the trades awkwardly and unwillingly, instead 
of confining himself to that which he poifcctly under 
stands, and pursues with success. This mode of accom- 
modation is called barter, and is the earliest kind of 
traffic by whidi men exchange their pro^terty with each 
other, and satisfy their wants by parting with their 
superfluities.* 


) y«ni$M (deriwd from • Fi^oh word nMmiag “lituitiag”l, 
BMUM UtenUy *'tlM fl«dt of uiiiiiiuo takaa in himtiBg^** and that ii 
ito nwaniitg hera It U gnnorally, bowom, rwtrlt^ to Du flash of 
Du doer. 
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But ia procaaii of time, baiter ie foimd inoonveateitt. 
The busbaodman, perimpe, bee ^ use for dioee wbaa 
the sboemaker is in need of oom, or tfaediatoiakBr 
not want f«m or Tenuwn when Ibe hunter desires to 
have shoes. To remedj this, almost all nations have 
introdnced the use of what Is called mom^/ that is to 
say, they have fixed on some particular saWnatoe 
capable of being divided into small portions, which, 
having itself little intrinsic value applicable to human 
use, ia nGvertheleas received as a representative of the 
value of all commodities. Particular kinds of shells 
axe used as money in some countries; in others, leather, 
cloth, or iron, are employed ; hut gold and silver, divided 
into small portions, are used for this ifhportaut purpose 
almost all over the world. 

That you may understand the use of this circulating 
representative of the value of commodities, and com- 
prehend tlie convenience which it affords, let us suppose 
that the hunter, as we foimerly. said, wonted a pair of 
shoes, and the shoeiu.iker had no occasion for venison 
hut i^antod some com, vhile the husbandman, not de- 
siring to have shoes, stood in need of some other com- 
modity. Here are three men, eiub desirous of some 
article of necessity, or conveiuanee, which he cannot 
obtain by barter, heuausc Uic party whom he has to deiil 
with does not want the commodity wnicb he has to 
offsr in exchange. But supponng the use of mo^ 
introduced, and its value acknowledged, thei!|m three 
persons ate accommodated by means of it in the amplest 
manner possible. Ike shoemaker does not want the 
venison which the hnnter offers finr sale, but some otha 
pyyn intha tUlaga is willing to puxebase it for ihts pieces 
of silveiv-tlie htmtor ijeUs his oononodity, and goes to 
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tlto ehoeumker, who^ though he would latot borter the 
dioee for the venuon which he did not want^ xeedily 
aeUe them for tiie money, and, going with it to the 
fiumer, buys from him the quantity of corn he needof 
while the fanner, in his torn, purchases whatever he is 
in want of, or if he requires nothing at tite time, Uya the 
pieces of money aside, to use when he has ooca^on. 

The invention of money is followed by the gradual 
rise of trade. There are men who make it Uieir bnsi* 
ness to buy various articles, and sell them again foi 
profit; that is, they sell them dOmewhat dearer than 
they bought tJieuK This is convenient for all parties ; 
since the original proprietors are willing to sell their 
commodities to those storekeepers, or shopkeepers, at a 
low rate, to he saved the trouble of hawking^ them 
about lu search of a customer; while the pnblio in 
general are equally wiliiug to buy from such iq^rme- 
diate dealers, because they are sure to be imme^tely 
supplied with what they want. 

The numerous transactions occasioned by the intro- 
duction of money, together with other circumstances, 
soon destroy the equality of ranks which prevails in an 
early stage of society. Some men hoard up quantities 
of gold and silver, become rich, and hire the assistance 
of others to dq their work ; some wa^ or spend tlieir 
earnings, become poor, and sink into the capacity of 
servants. Some men are wise and skilful, and, dis- 
tinguishu^; themselves by their exploits in battle and 
their counsels in peace, ri^ to (he management of 
public aiMrs. Others, and much greater nombeta, have 
no mote valour than to follow where they are le4 and 
BO moie talent than to act as tb^ ate commanded. 

* VuA b, “oanjruig Bum atwdl Dm eamtrT to atla." 

■ C 
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These last sink, as a matter of course into obsonrity ; 
while the utliers beoome generate and statesmen, llte 
attaiamont of lonming tends also to uMOease the dif> 
teienco of ranks. Those who reorivo a good edncation 
by the care of thmr parents, or possess so mueh strength 
of mind and roadiness of talent as to edneate themadves, 
become, separated from the more ignorant of the com- 
munity, and form a distinct class and condition of their 
own; holding no more communication with the others 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Tn this way the whole order of society is changed, 
and instead of presentiug the nniform appearance of 
one large family, each member of which has nearly the 
same rights, it seems to resemble a confedenu^' or 
association of different ranks, classes, and conditions of 
men, each rank filling np a certain department in sodety, 
and dvicliarging a class of duties totally distinct from 
those of.tlie others, ^he steps by which a nation 
advances from the natural and simple state which we 
tmve just described, into the moie complicated system 
in which ranks are disting^shed from each other, are 
called the progress of society, or of civilisation. It is 
attended, like all things human, with mmdi of evil as 
well as good ; but it seems to he a law of our moral 
nature, that, foster or slower, such alterations must take 
place, in consequence of the inventions and imjprove- 
ments ai succeeding generatioiis of mankind. 

Anotiier alteration, productive of eon8eqQene4%not 
less important, arises out of the gradual progress towakds 
oiTiUaatkni. In the early state of eodety eveiy men in 
the tribe is a wanior, and liahte i» smve as b«& when 
the omtatey nquhne hte eesistanee; hot in pracees «f 
time the pursuit thh niilitaiy art at te^ nn all 



oidinaiy oe(!MliMU^ oonflned to bands of jnofbDsiona) 
Bddkss, ndiose bamess it is to flight tbs battlss of tho 
Stats, whan isqniredt is oonsidaratioD of vhioh they are 
paid by the oommxiiuty, the other membeis of Which 
are thua left to the anintemipted panult of their own 
peacefql oooupationa. alteration is attended with 
more importBat conao()nencas than we can at present 
pause to enumerate. 

We have said that those mighty changes whioh bring 
men to dwell in castles and cities instead of huts and 
oaves, and enable them to cultivate the sciences and 
subdue the elements, instead of being plunged in 
ignorance and superstition, are owing primarily to tbe 
reason with wliich God has graciously endowed the 
human race ; and in a second degree to the power <rf 
speech, by which we enjoy the faculty of communicating 
to each other the result of our own reflections. • 

But it is evident that society, when its advance is 
dependent upon bral tradition alone, must he liable to 
many interruptions The imagination the speaker, 
and the dnlness or want of comprehension of the hearer, 
may lead to many errors ; and it is generally found that 
knowledge mokes but very slow progress until the art 
of writing is discovered, by which a fixed, accumte, and 
substantial foyn can be given to thb wisdom of past 
ages. When this noble art is attained, there is a sure 
foundation laid for tbe preservation and increase of 
knowledge. The record is removed from the inaccurate 
recoUeotion of tbe aged, and jdaced in a aafls, tangible, 
and imperishable taaa, which may be subjected to the 
impaction of various pmooBS, until the sense is com- 
fietyty eiqplaiiied and oonrpieheiiried, with the least 
ppssi^ chaaoe of doubt or tuderiainty 
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By the art of writing, a t>arrier is fixed against 'Uuwe 
violent changes so apt to take place in the early stages 
of society, by which all the fniits of knowledge aia 
firequently destroyed, as those of tlie earth are by a 
hurricane. Suppose, for example, a case, which fie* 
quently happened in the early history of mankind, that 
some nation which has nude considerable progress in 
the arts, is invaded and subdned by another which is 
more powerful and numerous, though more ignorant 
than ^omselves. It is, clear, that in this case, as the 
rude and ignorant victors would set no value on the 
knowledge of the vanquished, it would, if intrusted only 
to the memory of the individuals of the conquered 
people, be gradually lost aud forgotten. But if the 
useful discoveries made by tlie ancestors of the van- 
quished people were recorded in writing, the manuscripts 
in which they were described, though they might be 
neglected, for a season, would, if preserved at all, pro- 
bably attract atteution at some more' fortunate period. 
It was thus, when the empire of Borne, having reached 
the utmost heiglit of its grandeur, was broken down 
and conquered by numerous tribes of ignorant tliough 
brave barbarians, that those admirable works of classical 
learning, on which such value is justly placed in the 
present day, were rescued from total ^estraction and 
oblivion by manuscript copies preserved by chance ip 
the old libraries of churches aud couventa It may 
indeed be taken as an almost infallible maxim, tk^ .no 
can make any great, progress in useful knowmdge 
W dvilisation, until their improvement can be rendered 
•table and permanent by the invention of writing.. 

Another di^very, however, almost as important as 
tbiri; of ' wtitir^ was made during the fifteenth centniy. 



I iheaa the hnreation {matiiig. Writing with the 
head nnut he al'iyaye a slow, diffiouU, and expeariva 
operation ; and when tlte maansoript is finished, it is 
periiaps laid aside among the stores of some greaft 
library, where it may be neglected by studente, and 
must, at any mte, be accessible to very few penons, 
and anbjcct to lie destroyed by nameroua aooidenta. 
But the admirable invmition of printing enables the 
artist to make a thousand copies from the original 
manuscript, by having them stafsped upon paper, in far 
less tune aud with loss expense than it would cost to 
make half a do/cn such copies with the pen, From 
the period of this glorious discoveiy, knowledge of every 
kind may be said to have been brought out of the 
darkness of cloisters^ and universities, where it was 
known only to a few seholars, into the broad light of 
day, where its treasures were accessible to all mep. 

Whatever works of history, science, morality, or 
entertainment, sChmed likely to instruct or amuse the 
reader, were printed' and distributed among the people 
at large by printers and booksellers, who had a profit by 
doing so. Thus, the possibility of important discorories 
bring forgotten in the course of years, or of the destme* 
tion of usefiil arts, or elegant literature, by the loss of 
the records in .which they are preserved, was in a' great 
measure removed. 

In a wwd, the printing-press is a contrivanoe which 
empowers any one individual to address Iris whole 
follow-subjects on any topic jvhirii he thinks importuit 

* CMuttr {derived firom t Ifitiii word neeniiis ** an incloMd 
MiwxaUr neeas “ • l^aoe of aeclMiati, raeb a monuteir, let Mule 
at mUgunw pnrpoMe.” 'Hie word b*re refers to tboee monwterio* Mid 
oUur 'MUvwni boiuee in which («• dcserihcil above) the wrltingi «t dia 
aaekot and Bomao antaota wew piaaerved dnring tha Mfiddle 
Aga; and: which were daring thoae ages the only placet of feaminc. 
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ftod which euahlM a whole oatton to Haten to toe veioe 
of «acb iodividual, howerer oheoare he may ho» with 
toe same ease, and greater ceriainty, of aaderataik^ii^ 
what he says, than if a chief of ladiaus were Imrangniag 
toe tribe at his cooiuul'fiie, Nor is toe jmpoitaat dif* 
fetenoe to be foigotton, toat the orator can <mly speak 
to toe persons present, while toe autoor of a b^ ad- 
dressee himsoK not only to the race new in existence, 
but to all sttoceeding derations, while his work shall 
be held in estimatioa 

1 have thus endeavoured to trace the steps by which 
a general civilisation is found to take place in nations 
wito more or less rapidity, as laws and institutions, or 
external circumstances, fiivoutable or otherwise, advance 
or retard the increase of knowledge, and by toe course 
of which man, endowed wito reascm, and destined for 
immortality, gradually improves toe condition in which 
Ptovideirge has placed him; while toe inferior animals 
oontiaue to live by means of toe same, or nearly the 
sfme, inetincta of self-preservation, which have directed 
their species in all its descents since the creation, 

I have called your attention at some length to this 
matter, because yon wiU now have to remark that a 
material change had gradually and slowly taken place, 
h(dih in the kingdom of England, and in toat of Scot- 
land, when toeir long quarrels were at length, in 
appea r ance , ended by the aoceseion of James the Sixth 
of Sootomd to toe ]^liah crown which he heU^^^er 
toe titie of James toe first of that powerfol kiegomn. — 
Scores TUa ef a &remdfttUur^ 
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mrSTJEFS OF AlilOSLa 

BT IOKOraUU>W.‘ 

Wbbn the honn of Day axe auiabeired, 
And the voices of the Night 

Wake the belter soul,' that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm deUghtT; 

A 

Ere the evening lamps site lighted. 

And, like phantoms grim and taUL 

Shadows from the iitfol fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour-wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed* 

Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me onee more ; 

n 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife. 

By the road-side fell and perished. 
Weary with the march of life!* 

They, the holy ones and weakly. 

Who the cross of sufifhring b^, 

Folded tiieir pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more ’ 


i Ilviiw AtnMieMi poet 

n* hour mmL La, tite put e{ ilw loal thst U Iwttw uul holin 
dMtwt— sU Ui« holiMtaad bMlfiNiliitga 
Dhsaiiadoey CKBia, w miiltaof tlitdwd. Tbs word ^ it 
ams sriMls fluok lot tiw Isttar ammjbr nwhu t 

t w TiWu pparWwL f 
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And with thflm the Being Beanteone, 

Who unto my youth was giveiir 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heavea 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and'gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward firom the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless pmycr, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside. 

If I bnt remember only 
Sneh as these have lived and died 

Voices of (ho Niffkt, ' 


THE SILKWORM. 

BT OLTVEB GOUmSHlTH. 

The siUcw<mn is an animal of the oatmpiOar land, that 
alone oompenssites for aQ tiie mischief oeoammed by 
rest of the fadbe. Hus little creature, which only woiks 
for Uaelf has been mads oC the ntsiost aarvioe to aum; 
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mi liba wiUi a ooveiing more beautiful thaa 

any othear aiaiftbl oaa s&pply. We may dedaim, indeed, 
agpdost Q» luxuries of the times, when s^ is generally 
worn ; but were such garments to foil,' trhat otiier arts 
ooold supply their defidenoy f 

Though was midently brought in small quantities 
to Borne, yet it was so eoaioe as to be sold for its weight 
in gold ; and was considered as such a luxurious refine- 
ment in dress, that it was infomous for a man to appear 
in habits of which silk formed but half the compositioa 
It was most probably brought among them from the 
remotest parts of the East ; since it was, at the time of 
which I am speaking, scarcely known even in Persia. 

Nothing can be more remote from the truth than the 
manner in which their historians describe the animal by 
which silk is produced. Pausanias^ informs ns that silk 
came from the country of the Seres,* a people of ^iatic 
Scythia;' in which place an insect, as large as the 
beetle, but in every other respect resembling a spider, 
was bred op for that purpose. They take great care, as 
he assures ns, to feed it and defond it from the weather; 
as well during the summer’s heat, as in the rigours of 
winter. This insect, he observes, makes its web with its 
feet, of which it has eight in number. It is fed, for the 
space o{ four y^ais, upon a kiud of paste prepared for it; 
and at the bq^inning of the fifth, it is supplied with the 
leaves of the gremi willow, of which it is particularly 
fond. It then feeds till it bursts with fat ; after which 

* yaoMutiu, a Bomui geognpbir, Bv«d in tl|s Msoad oantniy afttr 
dniat. 

' * <h« Bomaa or latin naa* nf tta CSiiiieaa. 

*'j(aSiw SegOUa, fha name giren liy Boman geognplian to tba 
idiokaf middw Ain, battwen India aonth and Aaiatio Rnarfa 
M foannrilL 
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duqr talte oat its bowds, whidi aie ipan into til* beMi’ 
<afial nuumfaotare so ecarce and oostly. 

The real histoiy of this animal was unhnown anmng 
the Bomans till the times of Jostinian and it hi inqi* 
posed that silkwonns veto not broai^t into Eaiope till 
the b^inning of the twelfth cmittny, when Rogw of 
Sicily* brought workmen in this manttfactnre ficom Asia 
Minor, after his return from his expedition to the Hdy 
Laud, and settled them in Sicily and Calabria. F!tom 
these the other Idogdoms of Sotope learned this menu* 
footure ; and it is now one cd the most lucrative trades 
carried on among the southom provinces of Europe. 

The sOkworm is now very well known to be a large 
caterpillar, of a whitish colour, with twelve feet ; and it 
ultimately becomes a motli. The cocoon which it spins, 
is formed for covering it while it continnes in the anralia* 
state and several of these, properly wound off, and 
united together, form those strong and beautiful threads, 
which are woven into silk. The feeding of these worms, 
t^e gathering, tlio winding, the twisting, and the weav- 
ing of thdr silk, form one of the principal manufactures 
of Kurojie ; which, os our luxuries increase, semns every 
day to become more and mote necessary to human 
happiness. 

There are two methods of breeding silkwonns; for 


Hgty 


* JiuMmtam «nu th« Romaii •mpetor of Coaitutiiioplo ia the dictib 
c«atM after Cbnet. 

* Tae rOfeienoo here i« to ike lint Korautn Mitg < 

bat Uie etatemeat bi the teat ii aet quite aecoiate. Ike 1 

after fl^tumt amiuat the MtikanunedtiM ia Afiiga ia .. „ 

Laadk' attaoked the Greek Empire, and eaptued auay towas ia 
Qiaew; aad it wu fkote Corinth riiat thm ara^t iha tttvorme 
tMether eith a large aaptber of oaptnred uteek rilk'araaTeta Cal** 
hmis a pioriaM ia Umioath of IMy, aadmafonariyuMririi the 
kiagdeu Sirihr. 

* The MMife «r ihruaaM .of aa huMBt is ttat Iboa riUsh tha 
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th»y may be left to gtow, end teoiaiii at liberty upon 
the tieea erhen they ate hatched; or they may be ke|^ 
in a plaee hoilt for that porpoee, end fod every day with 
Steeh leaves. The drat method is used in China, Ton- 
quin, and other hot oonntriea; the other is used in those 
places where the animal has been artidcially propagated, 
and still oontinaes a stranger. In the warm climates, 
the silkwom proceeds f!rom an egg, which has been 
glaed by the parent moth upon proper parts of the 
mnlberry-tree, and whudt remains in that situation dui>- 
ing the winter. The manner in which they are situatea 
and fixed to the tree, keeps them unaffocted by the in- 
fluence of the weather; so that those frosts which ore 
severe miough to loll the tree, have no power to injure 
the silkworm. - 

The insect never {nnceeds from the egg tUl Nature 
has prtmded it a su^ent supply of food ; and till the 
buddiiq; leaves are famished, in sufilcient abundance, for 
ita support. When the leaves are put forth, the worms 
seem to feel the genial summons, and bursting from 
their little eggs, crawl upon the leaves, whcie they feed 
with a most voradoas appetite. Thus they bocome 
larger by degrees ; and after some months’ feeding, they 
indoee themselves within small bundles, or cocoons of 
silk, which appear like so many golden appies, painted 
on a fine green'gtonnd. Such is the method of breeding 
them in Cie East; and without doubt it is best for the 
wmms, and leaat troublesome for the feeder of them. 
Bat it is otherwise in the col^ European climates , the 
frequent changes of the weatiier, and the heavy dews of 
the evenings, render the keeping them all night exposed 
■iil)|eot to so many inomtveniences, as to admit of no 
Mn^y. It is trae^ that by thtf assistance d nets, they 
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itay be preserved from the assaolts of birds ; bitt the 
severe cold -weather, wrhitd) often sucoeods the first bests 
of summer, as well as the rain and -hii^ winds, trill 
destroy them all: and, therefore; to breed them- in 
Europe, they most be sheltered snd protected from 
every external injury. 

For this purpose, a roomie chosen, with a south aspect; 
and the windows are so well glazed,* as not to admit the 
least air : the walls are well built, and the planks of tbe 
floor exceedingly close, so as to admit neither birds nor 
mice, nor even so much as an insect. In the middle 
there should be four pillars erected, or four wooden 
[)Ost8, so placed as to form a pretty large square. Be* 
tween these are dilToroiit stories made with ozier hurdles; 
and under each hurdle there should be a floor, with an 
upright border all round. These hurdles and floors 
must Jiang upon pullies, so as to be placed or taken 
down at pleasure. 

When the wonns are hatched, some tender mulbeny 
leaves are pro-vided, and placed in the cloth or paper 
box in which the eggs were laid, and which are laige 
enough to hold a great number. When they have ac* 
quired some strength, they must be distributed on beds 
of mulberry-leaves, in the different stories of the square 
in the middle of the room, round whicl\ a person may 
freely pass on every side. They -will fix themselves to 
the Isives, and afterwards to the sticks of the hurdles, 
when the leaves are devoured They have j^lpn a 
&read, by -which they can.suspmtd themselves on ooca» 
sion, to prevent any shock by a fall ; but fids is by no 
TTiAttna to be oonadered as the silk which they 8{»n 
afterwards in such ahundanoa Care must be takm 
> OUmd, timlb, wiHiahw-** 
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thMfiedi leaves be brou^t eveiy morning, which must 
be Miwwed very gently and e<].ttaU]r over them y npon 
which the siUcwtmns will forsake the ranainder of Uie 
old leaves, which murt be oaiefolly takmi away, and 
everything kept very dean ; for notlung harts tibese m> 
sects so much as moistnra and uncleanliness. For this 
reason their leaves must be gathered when the wmthw is 
dry, and kept in a dry place, if it be necessary to lay in 
a store. As these miimals have but a short time to live 
they make use of every moment, and almost continually 
ore eatir^ except at those intervals when they change 
their skins. If mulbotry leaves be difficult to be 
obtained, the leaves of lettuce or holyoak will sustain 
them : but they do not thrive so weU upon tlieir new 
diet ; and their silk will neither be so copious, nor of so 
good a quality. 

Though Ju^cions choice and careful mani^nj^nt of 
their diet are absolutely necessary, yet there is another 
precaution of equal importance, which is to give them 
air, and open their chamber windows, at such times as 
the sun shines wannest. The place also must be kept 
as clean os ftossible ; not only the several floors that are 
laid to receive their ordure, but the whole apartment in 
general These tilings, well observed, contribute greatly 
to their health^and incieosa * 

The worm, at the time it bursts the shell, is extremely 
small and of a black colour ; but the bead is of a moie 
shining black than the rest of the body; some days 
after, thqy begin to turn whitish, or of an ash-coloured 
grey. After the skin b^pns to grow too rigid, or the 
animal is stinted within it, the insect throws it ofl and 
appeatq clothed anew ; it then, becomes larger and much 
winter, tboagh it has a gnseuislt tinge; after some days. 
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which are more or ktw aootmUi^ to the^ heat of tha 
dunate, or to the quality of the feed, it leaves off oatiag, 
and seems to sleep for two days together: thea it bei|d°* 
to stir, and put itself into violent motaone, tQl the akin 
fells off the second time, and is thrown aside the 
animal's feet All these changes ate made in three 
weeks or a mouth’s time ; after which it begins to feed 
once more, still in its caterpillar fimn, but a good deal 
differing from itself before its change. In a tow di^s* 
time it seems to sleep again ; and, when it awakes, it 
again chajages its clothing, and continues feeding as 
before. When it has thus taken a sufficiency of food, 
and its parts are disposed for assuming the anrelia form, 
the animal forsakes, for the last time, all food and 
society, and prepares itadf a rotieat to defend it from 
external ^juries, while it is seemingly derived of life 
and motion. 

This retreat is no other than its cococm, or ball of silk, 
which Nature has taught it to compose with great art ; 
and within which it buries itself, till it assumes its 
winged form. This cocoon or ball is spun from two 
b’ttle longish kinds of bags that lie above the intestines, 
and are ffiled with a gummy fluid, of a bright golden 
colour. This is the substance of which the threads an 
formed ; and the little animal is furnidi^ with a eor* 
prising apparatus for spinning it to the degm ol finenees 
whi^ its occasions may require. This inatoumicntt in 
some measure resembles a wire^diaww'a maeh^ to 
which gedd or aflver threads ate drawn to any doj^ of 
mtoutenesa; and through this the animal dmwn ita 
thread with great assiduity. As every titoead pneeeda 
frofin two gom*hagB, ft fat probable that eadk anpfdlaa lli 
own: whiefa. however, an united, ns friMt 
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tiui Imdgr. If we examiw' the thread with a 

iiiainwcQ^ it will be fbund that it is flatUaied on one 
vAie, and grooved along its length: from this ve may 
that it is donbled Jnst upon leaving the body ; and 
that the two threads stick to each other by Umt gummy 
quality of whidi they are possessed. Provioos to spin- 
ning its web, the silkworm seeks out some convenient 
place to enet its cell, without any obstmetian. Whan 
tt has found a leaf, or a chink fitted to its puipose, it 
begins to writhe its head in every direction, and fostens 
its thread on every side to the sides of its retreat. 
Ihotigh aU its first essays seem perfocUy eonfnsed, yet 
they are not altr^ther without design; there appears, 
indeed, no Older or contrivance in the disposal of its 
first threads; they are by no means laid artfully 
eaob other, but are thrown out at random, to sefytt'll# 
an external shelter against tain; for Nature having 
appointed the animal to work upon trees in l;he open 
air, its habits remain, though it is brought up in a warm 
apaitment. 

Malpighi* pretends to have observed six different 
layers in a sii^le cocoon of silk * but wbat may essQy 
be observed is, that it is composed externally of a Irind 
o{ rou^ cotton-like substance, which is called floss; 
within, the fhr^ is more disrinct and even ; and next 
the body of the aarelia, the apaitment seems lined with 
a substenee of the hardness of paper, but of a moch 
stroi^r oonsistmice. It must not be sa|iposed, that the 
thread which goes to compose the cocoon is tolled roni^ 
ee we mill a baU or deein of aillr • on tibe contrary, |t 
lUlNi t^pon it in a very ineguhn* manner, and winda off 
48 ms Ride of the oocoon, and thm fomn the 
' * kaltatfanivlttw 
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otilter. Hiw vboto ibantA, &wi^ami(b§i ^ H iNnl 
about thiM huodzed yavda toogj M|d as TOT'ftM^ttMt 
a^t or teu of them «re geoMmlfy MdlM off hAo wt hsfr 
•tlra manufactumn. The coooon, nhea ooiaf3etefl» ie & 
fom hke a jigBtm'B egg, and more poioted at cme eud 
than the other; at the smaller end, tbh head of the 
aorelia is generally found; and this is the place that 
the insect, when oonverted into a moth, is generally seen 
to bunt Uirongh. 

It Ur gouenilly a foitnight or thiee weeks before the 
aes^ia is changed into a moth; but no sooumt is the 
winged insect completely formed; tW, having divested 
itself of its aurolia skin, it prepares to buiid thftmgh its 
ooooon, or outward prison: for this purpose it extends 
towards the point of the cocdon, butts with its 
irhUdr are rough, against the lining siF'its odl, 
it away, and at^ last pushes forwait^ through a 
passage which is small at first, but whidb enlarges as 
the anis^ moreases ita^eCTorts for emancipattoiti while 
ttte tattered rmnnants of its aureUa skin |ie id omdEitaUm 
wititin the co(^n, like a bundle <of dirty $>90., ' 

The animal, when thus sot free from itt double con< 
flpement, appears exhausted with fftt%ae, and saema 
loused for no other purpose but to 

*“ — ^ It Tieilher flies mweMe; the millet^ 
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thefomale, wh<^ eggs be impegnatea* The iSiiM 4^ 
immediately a^r separation frmn his mato^ hod m 
sttttdvhs hifadaly till she haa laid her 4cp,>hll)^‘|ne 
m hatehed iote-worms tiU the ansniy 
f/ Wlammt, there are fow of theidfmwlill^ to 
' (ogofttodatate of matuxitiy ; for^aa^W 
Ji^^daetmy* the silk. 

Will ilo aatrelia. 



ttgfrifeM'): 4|iiB4rtKMKniB «ra itQ] utidl^ nn^ t&l a 
l»wp^i*<pWBa7 the «i!k in #iiand cffT: hewiiw^ 

^9 not ti^eiU ; tof the latter part^ grow vibk, arrit««Ni 
of V|it4'e0i9tt& Aa to the pepw^ auhetesoe 
a(m» $tidiiii' with a v«tiel^<rfopleuii^ 
iiti&iel Hvn^i mim let it lie In the waiairlill Alta 
gktjhM^tfni^r which oemen^ it ia ell AiiaQVNl|(^||ll- Ip 
then eaided^e wqfil, spun with a wheat inid 
inCoaSlpatf^ of-’an inferior kind 


tm WON. THE TTGEB, Alin>'TH»-pllAVltil5lpt 

, A tABLB, S|i*aAt. 

•l 

J 

A llwBing fst Ua piey, 

8]^nt%«iii a Traveller in the trap: 

|Rie plr(lltitate^game a Lhm apiaa. 

' tin. n^nif l^fiaoit ffiea. i 
t/^ ifkoiuula tBe wood) 

1% 1ipMn» tha^ 

I V idliticm'a ataanl^ 
tfhaeateadahiaNiiif^t' " 

hi the^dt ay a y dord ^ 
fyt fj^lmi^toad 
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taatik atiteckmy. jow* «i^ ttiS0k 
IWodd to ibNop tlrair natiW 
liy atacviitg auvw «t distaiio» rausk 


'WM&a. tiiese wopds T nign alone; 
tlw iMrandlMp fonest is my o'vm. 

ai4l^ tbenavage btooi, 

l|m4y»d 

ORmn caxcaaea on either hand, 
.IlKaid'bonM that Vhiten ail the hmd, 





*irell : Tet fiaemi 
yen i]i<!oi&rti attend T 
I’m, <dl ToguM^ vgrae 

IfMftI hvnMoi herow rolo 1)1^^ m« 


t^! IK8TA1X4HON m XtJDHfiMBM ^ 
, , pJl OP HAStlNAPtTBsl 

A. ffSOVT tqOH THR HABXfiOiSA'rA. 

M 

Km W Tudludiibira beludA W'^ 

dftui on ^ 

ImIk <idtU^ 

W nronlcl i«1^ into tWi 
of days m reli^loiM 
faiat offeied mi^ topics ^ < 

* wtflis Ms ^ef JWfc ■ ■ 

W nndsiitolco tas 

J?ow‘ 

.jk -* « . .V i. A.i. . . 
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„ wiisft Itfwad te VI* de 

sfnxai 10$ l(f(fflifig Uie And '# 1 MId ^''*6 

tilttMil<iWWMlf the nultitnde liuloettMidt ‘CfadNUci iMi 
iiikd^em»>~"0 Yedhishliiiira, listen «to met^^flni 
IWB toii ifas have xoada me their spokesmen to rejiRmd 
ym for IgiMWiiiiioiis deeds in IdlliBg ytnx QflfMi 
And dittmst Idasmen : I cannot discover vhsctedvsiiSiig 
yon lieve derived ftom oomputting siufo orifoasi^ 
lifo mnsi: be near a harden to jron, and tltB s o al Wfowi 
die Ifoe better will it he for alL" At fot 

‘iBbeittMed Biibmans vrere enraged, bat ttwir h|nli| 4 ean 
thetr.hMMfo snlJi shame and said no£&ig^ ^ AxvMKU 
YodfobilfilJilM very mnch dejected at what <M)»m 

lia^ t|folkatiw ha very mild terms he asked the Br^hsntl 
for Jbeij^Ndoese, and reqnested them not to ]^t \um 
eh|jM|t<^<Bttor offered to put onhnd to his own Itlli 1 
(hed^^tfMitod it Ihe Br&hnuuis teplied ^<-*0 B^<vr 
han^lHiid aeiiil^g against 700, bat wlA ymi all jo^ «» 
ItfKptttns. fhis person is not a BiAbnaai-h# jh') 
“ ^ ‘tfottdorDiuTodhaimtodisgnisn 
»«idh»foaBlksbasa%ybitth. 
M.^i^poicen fobeheodsN* 60 aa]pie^% 
i ^Mtod s^ Cfa%vdka with aagiy ejms^ m 
nosm gro^ liM a tree stoo^ \iy Ug|i^i|| 

iHanit to asiHw iq»on fim 

Yndl^ijkH^ eaw tfoto Bedhtnatif iton 





pleased; and he cast aside all udaacholy, and seated 
himsdf upon the golden throne with a cheerfld heart, 
and with his face turned towards the east. And in ^nt 
qf hini sat Krishna and Sdtyaki upon seada of gold; 
whilst upon either side of him sot Bhima and Aijjuna 
upon golden carpets. At a little distance, oi^^ sat his 
inotlicT Kunti upon a throne of ivory, with Nakula and 
Sahadeva on each side of her. And Mahdrdjd Dhrita- 
rdshtra and his younger brother Yiduro, and the priest 
Dhaumya, took their seats upon carpets as bright as 
flame; and near Itie Mohdriija sat hi.s Jtdni Gdndhdri, 
and his only surviving scm Yuyutsu. And when they 
were all seated, Yudhishthira was solemnly inaugurated 
KdJ4 by Diuiumya the Brdhman, who was the family 
priest of the Bdudavos. And rice, which had been burnt 
by the sun, and white flowers, and pieces of ear^, and 
gold, silver, and precious stones, were all brought before, 
the new imd, and he touched them according to the cus- 
tom. Aifd iile, and milk, and honey, and ghei^ and the 
sip«d shell, and leaves and twigs of sacred treee^ were 
idl Imnight in like manner, and duly placed before 
Yudhishthira. And golden pots, and silver pots, and 
ceftper pots, and earthen pots, and pots made of precioas 
stones, were all filled with water from all the aadii^ 
places, aud arranged for the ceremony. And Bhauiny^ 
Ure fEunily priest of the Pandavss, soleinnly perfcooM 
all the rites of inauguration uud^-i the directknr of 
Knabna. Aud Dhaumya prepared a high place on w^^v 
to offer sacxiflee, and he kindled the fire for the 
And a tigei^s skin was opened out b^re the .saiKt^hff ; 
hie, and Yudhishthira and his wife Draupadi took 
and Dhaumya prepared the 
of tibegod8,fmd [omred it upon 
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fire. After this the five purifying Articles which are 
produced tom the sacred cow, namely, tlie milk, the 
curds, the ghee, the mine, and the ordure, were brought 
up by Krishna, and the Maluirdjil, ami by the four 
brethren of Yudhishthij'a, and {>oured liy them over the 
heads of Yudliislitliira and Draupadi: and tiien, in like 
manner, they all bi'oiiijht up the j^ots of sacred waters, 
and pouied tho wateis over the bt^ad^ of llie new fWjd 
and his wile. And when this was done the muhic 
began to sound, and till the air with liarmoiiious strains, 
and tho bards and eulogihts laised tiieir voioes and 
chaunted aloud the praises of Jtdja Yuilhishthli‘a and 
the glory of bis mighty forefathej-s, \ 

Now all this wliilo Yutlliislithiia was in no way 
moved by all the honouis tlius bestowed \ipou him. 
Neither did he exult in bis maiiguratiou, nor wus he 
elevated by the praise of the bards and eulogists. Ue 
underwent all the ceremonies with calmness and pa- 
tience, and iiirmifested noilhoi signs of nor signs 

of joy. And when the rites had all been perfonned, jhe 
rose up and distiibuied without stint, and in tlm greatest 
profusion, tlio z idlest and must valuable presents to all 
the Brdhmans who had ahocmblod at his inauguration. 

^ In this nidunei Yiidhislitliira was installed Bdjd in 
his ancestral lidj of Bharata; and wliien the installation 
was over, an3 the gifts had bef*n distributed, he od- 
ikessed tho Bidlimans in the following language:" 'The 
sons of Pdudu, whether they possess any good qualities 
Ot not, mu&t still consider themselves very fortunate, 
0 '^Brdhmans, at being so much praised by you ; and 
it is proper that you should grant to myself and my 
luretibren any favour which we may ask of you * Mabi* 
rdjd Dhritardshtra is our fatliet, and wo adore him as 
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we do 01 U $opeito gods: If, U^eiefore, you wush to 
serve me or my brethren, you cannot do that better than 
by placing youraelvee under the rule of the Mah&r^ 
exid eudcavoaring to promote his welfare : I myself live 
only for that purpose, now that I have slain all my 
kin<»incn; and if you have any regal'd for me or my 
paity, you Will show the i'e8}>ect to the Mahardja 
as you did whilst the Kaurav»v& wen.' alive: Ho is our 
bU])Criof loiil, and the nilc*r of the rMnrlavas and their 
Kaj: horget not iny bf>ecial that you snould 

serve liini.’* So saying in Ihishthiiik dismissed the 
Hralimans — J. Tam<o\s WmiaaK's Tiahi>hi\07i of the 
Mafulbhdrata, 

TIIR WILD noAK AND TIIK LAMB. 

A FAiar, liY (.AY, 

Ar,AlN.sT an elm a diup via^ liecl^ 

Tlie buUlins kirile m blood wfts dyed 
f The patient tlork, m silent flight. 

From fcir bcdiold the horrid sight 
A savage Buai, who near them stood, 

Thu.s mocked to scoin the ileecy biood 
All cowaivls should be solved like yott, 

See, see, youi inuidcrcr is in vic'W^: 

With purple haudfi», and n*eking knife, 

He strips the skin yet warm with life ; 

Your quartered siios, your bleeding dams 
Tho dying bleat of hannless lambs, 

Call for revenge O stupid race I , - 

The heart that wauls ^ reveugo is basa 

’ Tha hmri ikat uHnnUt i e., tho heart that i» ^thottt (has w 

didrafor) rev6U){a * 
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We beai no terror iti^ W i 
Yet think as not of i 
Which no repeaterl ixdteiM^ 

InsonsiUk of evciy 
Boeauae we want thy tusks to kill 
Know, tliose who violence pursue 
(hve to IheTiiselves the vcngoanco duo ; 

Foi, in these maasacn's they find 
The two duel plagues* that waste mankind. 
Oui skin supplies the wrangling bar; 2 
It wakes thui slumbering sons to war. 

And well revenge inuy rest contented^ 

Since di urns and parchment were invented. 


im FAGLK, AND TTIK ASSLMJU.Y ()F 
* ANIMALS ' 

A VAPM, Tiy OAY 

/% Ab Jupiter’s alLseeing eyo 

Surveyed the woxlds bcneatli tlio sky, 

From this small speck of eaith jvere sent 
Murmurs and sounds of discontent : 

For everything alive comi)uincd, 

That he the hardest life sustained 


^ Thfi im thuf plaguf$i dir Litifv^tion and war are tho two o)u< f 
plaguea that waato mankind , liti|;ation ia ram(d on to aoxne oztont by 
the aid of parchment mode of 8]»ee]>akin, on which legal wntings are 
of^en angroowei , and the same aubaiance anpphea the tops of the dniuia 
that are used in war. 

* The btxir ia here nut genf^rally for the whole profeaaioii of thi- lAw« 
ittor&eya oa well oa oaniaters , it generahy reffnisi only to bamateri 
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At the word 
1^9 royal bud 

heaven’s height 

UV^ik hkf'rapid flight i 

Then cite^' e'Wry Uv&g thing, v* 

To hear the mandates of his kingi 


J Ungrateful cieaturcs, whence aiise 
These muiiuuis which offend the skies ? 


Why this disoidor ? iwy the cause 
Koi just aie Jove’s etcinal laws 
1 ( t ed( h Ins di<?conti nt reveal 


To you sour dug I hi >t appe d 

Ilaid IS my lot, the Hound leplits, 

On wli it flei t limits the Oie} hound fho'^* 
While I, with wenv step and slow, 

O’er plam*^ and vale*! and mountains go 
The Tuorning sees my chase begun, 

Noi ends it till the setting sun 

f". (says t lie Oiejlioundj 1 jmisuc, 

Mv giiijc IS lost, or caught m view , * 
llevoml my sight the pu/s seciiu 
Tlie Hound is blow, but always suie , 

And, Imd I his sagacious scent, 

.Jovo no ei h id heaid my discontent 
$ • Tlie Lion (laved the Fo\’s nt: 

r 

Tho Ko\, the Lion’s foice and heoit,* 

'I'lie Cock imploied tlie Pigeon’s flight. 

Whose wings were rapid, strong, and light! \ 


> Among tlie Homans, tlie eagle was held 6acrt*d as the bird el 
Jupiter, t£» ohiif god of heaven 

* The hound pmaut s thi game by following its scent, sveq. Srhen out 
of sight; but the myhoimd has not tlie faculty of scenf (i«., of per* 
osivuig the game by ib* sceiu when out of aignt) ; «sd ^fOttsaqueuky 
loses lii prey niUess it can caUh it whilst m si^. 

* BmH is often used in |><^^ in the senee of c*uiu^6 


The PigeoD Btiengtli of wjiig 

Aud the Oook’s matchless vhloitt • 

The fishes wished to gtaze the plala‘; 

The Beasts to skim heaeath the maiii. 
Thus, eavious of anothei's state. 

Each blamed the partial band of fate. 
T.The bird of heaven then cried aloud, * 
Jove bids disperse the murmuring crowd : 
The god lejeets your idle prayers. 

Would ye, rebellious mutineers. 

Entirely change your name and nature, 
And be the very envied creature ? 

What, adent all, and none consent ? 

Be happy then, and leom content : 

Nor imitate the restless mind 
And proud ambition of mankin<l 


THE BATTLE Of HASTINGS 

BT CnAl(I.KS DJCKENS. 

In the middle of the mouth of October, in the year 
one thousand and sLcty-six, the Normans and the 
English came frSnt to front. All ni^t the armies lay 
encamped before each other, in a part of the country 
then called Senlac, now called (in remembrance of 
them) Battle. With the first dawn of day, they arose, 
niere, in the faint light, were the English on a hill; 
a wood behind them ; in their midst, the Boyal bannoi, 
representiDg a fighting warrior, woven in gold thread, 
adorned with preciona stones; Ifeneath the banner, as 
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it rustled m the wind; stood King Harold on foot, with 
two of his remaining brothers by his side ; around them, 
still anil ailent as the dead, clustered the whole English 
army — every soldier covered by his shield, and bearing 
iTj his linod his dreaded Ei^lish battle-axe. 

On iux opposite hill, in three lines, archers, foot- 
suldicrs, horsemen, was the Norman force. Of a sudden, 
a great battle-cry, “Ood help us!** biii*st from the 
NonnaTi liiiOvS. The English answered with their own 
battle-cry “0(xVs Rood! Holy Kood!”^ The Nor- 
m.ms then came sweeping down the hill to attack the 
Knglish. 


Thaie was one tall Norman Kuight who rode iHifon* 
thi' Norrn.ui army on a prancing horse, throwing up his 
Ijeavy sword and catching it, and singing of the bravery 
of his countrymen. An English Knight, who rode out 
from the English force to meet him, fell by this Knight’s 
hand. Anotlier Knglish Knight rode out, and be fell 
too. ifut tlien a third rode out, and* killed the Norman. 
/JTiis was in the beginning of the fight. It soon raged 
everywheie 

The 'English, kt'cpmg side by side in a great mass, 
cared no more for the showers of Norman arrows tlian 
if they had been show(u*8 of Norman rain. When the 
Noniian horsemen lode against them, ydth theii battle- 
axes tlioy cut both men and horses down. The Normans 
gave way. The English pressed forward, A cry went 
forth among the Norman troops that Duke WiVim* 


* Rood IB the Baii.e won! as rod^ and originallv rnmit a niece of 
irood. Here it means the wood of the Cross of Ckristi wuich is 
reminied as sacred by Roman Catholic Christians, 

* William, Duke of Normandy, becune William L King of England 
after the vii'toiy at Seulao, dcsciibed in this extract He is geno* 
rally called Willtam the Comiueror. 
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was killod Duke William t<x)k off* his Imlmot, in onlor 
that his facB might be distinctly seen, and rode along 
the line before his men. This gave tliom courage. As 
they turned again to face tlie English, some .of their 
Norman horse divided the pursuing body of the Phiglish 
from the rest, and thus all tliat foremost portion of ilie 
English araiy fell, figliting bravely. The main body 
still renwiming firm, heedless of the Nortmu* u’-'ows, 
and with their battle-axes cutting down the crowds of 
horsemen when they rode up, like forests of young trees, 
Duke William pretended to I’Ctreat. The eager English 
followed. The Norman army closed again, and fell upon 
them with great slaughter. 

“ Still/’ said Duke William, llaire are tliousands of 
the English, firm as rocks around their King, Shoot 
upward, Norman archem, that your arrows may fall 
down upon their faces ! ” 

The sun rose high, and sjink, and the battle still 
raged. Through all the wild October day, the clash 
and din resounded in the au‘. In the red sunset, and in 
the white moonlight, hea]>3 upon lieaps of dead num 
lay strewn, a dreadful spectacle, all ov(u* the ground. 
King Harold, wounded with an anow in the eye, was 
nearly blind. His brothers were already killed. Twenty 
Norman Knights, whose battered armour had Hashed 
fieiy and golden in the sunshine all day long, and now 
looked silvery in the moonlight, dashed forward to seize 
the Boyal banner from the English Knights and soldiem, 
still faithfully collected round their blinded King. The 
King received a mortal wound, and dropped. The 
English broke and fled. The Normans rallied, and the 
day was lost. 

'O what a sight beneath the bioon and Htara, when 
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lights were sliining in the tent of the viQtorious Duke 
Willhiju, wliich was pitched near the spot where Hai*old 
fell — and ho and his knights wore carousing within — 
and soldioi*s with torches, going slowly to and fro, 
without, songiit for tlie corpse of Harold among piles 
of dead — and the Warrior, worked in golden thread and 
precious stones, lay low, all torn and soiled with blood 
— and the three Nonnan Lions* kept watch over the 
field I 


FIMKNDSHir OF AXIMALS. 

BY JKSSi:. 


Animals wliieh are unable to jusscxiiate with their own 
spccJtes will soujotiiuos ftuin most strange attachments. 
1 had latet year a solitary pigeon, wliich, being unable to 
procure a male, attatduid itsc^lf lu an old barn-door fowl, 
whose side it scldoiu left at night, roosting by him in 
the henlmuse. Tlici cock seemed sensible of the attach- 
ment of the pig(;on, and never molested it or drove it 
frorn him. 1 had also a tame hedgehog, which nestled 
before the fire on tlie stomach of an old lazy temer 
dog, who vas much attached to it. and tlie best under- 

* three Norman Limx.^ Tho writer “ the Norrmv, 

and the referenre is to tlio throe lions (or leopards) which (I la the 
heraldic device of Kii};laTid, au 1 which iiuiy bo seen depicted on the 
shield in the royal anus, and en the royal flag at tho present day. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that these lions wci'e embit^idered on the 
flag of William tho Con-jimror ; they were lirst adoptfM.1 by Henry 11. 
The Jng of William Ibo Conqueror, had been consecrated and 

prcjsented to him by the Po]>o, bore the fi"ui*cs of a cross and an 
armed wamor, ” togothor with a xiug containing a liair of St Peter. 

The Warrior " rofers to Aie flag of Harold. 
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Standing existed between them. I have also seeui a 
horse and a pig associate together, for want of any other 
companions * and Gilbert Wliite mentions a curious fact 
of a horse and a solitary hen spending much of their 
time together in an orchard, where they saw no creatui'e 
but each other. The fowl would approach the quad- 
ruped with notes of complacency, rubbing itself gently 
against his legs ; while the horse would loolc down with 
satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and 
circumspection lest he should trample on his diminutive 
companion. 

At Aston Hall, in Wai-wichshire, 1 remember to have 
seen a cat and a laigo fierce bloodhound, who were 
always logethc3r, the cat following the dog about the 
yard, and never seeming tired of his society. They fed 
together, and slept in the same kenn(?l. 

A gentleman residing iu Northumberland as8ured..jne 
that he had a tame fox, which was so much attached to 
his hamers,' and they to Irim, tliat tliey Uved togctlicr, 
and that the fox always went out hunting with the 
pack.- Tliis fox wtus never tied up, and wjis as tamo, 
playful, and harmless as any dog could be. He hunted 
with the pack for four years, and was at last killed by 
an accident. 

But a most singular instancij of attachment between 
two animals, wliosc nahirea and l^abits wc.re most op- 
posite, was related to mo by a pcmoii on whose veracity 
I can place the greaU^st r(3lian«'o. He had resided for 
nine years in the American fjtates,* where he super- 
intended the execution of some extensive works for the 

^ Barrien m homi'is used in hares ; whence their name 

• The the pock of harriers, 

• The United States or North America. ' 
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Ameiican Government. One of those works consisted 
in the erection of a beacon In a swamp in one of the 
rivers, where he cancht a young alligator. This animal 
he nuide so perfectly tame, that it followed him about 
the house like a dog, scrambling up the stiiis after him, 
and showing much affection and docUity. lu great 
favourite, however, was a cat, and the friendship was 
mutual. When the cat was reposing herself before the 
fire (this was at New York), the alligator would lay 
himself down, jdace his head upon the cat, and in this 
attitude go to sleep. If the. cat was absent, the alli- 
gator was restless ; but he always appeared happy wlmn 
the cut was near him. The orily instance in which he 
showed any ferocity was in attacking a fox, which was 
ti<!d up in the yard. Probably, however, the fox i*esented 
sumo playful advances wluch t))o other had made, and 
thu^ call(3d forth the anger of the alligator. In attacking 
tlic fox,, he/lid not make use of his mouth, but beat him 
with so much severity with his tail, that had not the 
cliain wliich confined the fox broken, he would probably 
have killed him. The alligator was fed on raw flesh ; 
and sometimes with milk, for which he showed a great 
fondness. In cold weatlier he was shut up in a box, 
with wool in it ; but luiving been forgotten one frosty 
night, lie was found dead in the nn :ning. This b not, 
I believe, a solitary instance of amphibia becoming 
tame, and showing a fondness for those who have been 
kind to them. Blumcubach mentions that crdlWiles 
have been tamed; and. two instances have occurred 
under my own observation of toads knowing their bene- 
factors, and coming to meet them with considerable 
alacrity. 

Cokmel Montague, ih the Supplement to his "Omith- 
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ological^ J>ictionary/' I'elates the fvjllo^ning singular in- 
Btaiice of an attachmeut wlifch took place between a 
Chinese goose and a i>ointer * The dog had killed the 
male bird, and had been most severely punished for tJie 
miademeanoar, and finally the dead boily of his victim 
was tied to his neck. The solitaiy ^josti luicame ex- 
tremely distressed for the loss of her pintner and only 
companion; and probably having bt3en attraclcd to the 
dog*a kennel by sight of her dead mate, she seemed 
determined to persecute the dog by litn* constant atteud- 
aiice and continual vociferations; but afUn* a little time 
a strict friciKlslii]i took ])lace between these incongruous 
animals. They fed out of the same trough, lived under 
tlio same rof)f‘, and in the same siiuw IhhI kept each 
other wanii ; and when the dog was laktm to the field, 
tlm lamentations of the goose woe incessant. 

Some animals of the same species foini also strong 
attach moiits for eacli otluT. Tliis wns shown in th<j 
case of two Hanoverian horses, whicli bad long served 
together during the PeninsnlHi* Waiy^ in the German 
brigade of artillery. They had assisted in drawing the 
same gun, and had bee.n iiise])inablo companions in 
many battles. One of tliem was at last killed; and 
after the engagement tlie survivor wa.s picqneted* as 

* Omithology (from a Grfek wonl nieariiug hird)/}H Iho science tJiat 
teaches us about bittls. 

. * A poinUr is a kind of do" used in shootiujij ; so called because it 
** jiohits,” shows by a attitude and ntauiier that is 

concealed somcwUnro n^ar at hand. 

® The wur between the Ku^lish and the Frcncli in tlie pnmumla of 
Spain and Portiijiul, a.i). 180^5 -iSli)*. 

ThB Oennan brigade of artilUry . — The cjf I'n^laud was, at the 
time of the Peoinsular War, also Klcotor (and aftcrwurils kin^*) of 
Huuover in Germany ; so thent wsre many GcrrrtaTi lepinents in Ihf 
English anuy. 

♦ PUipist^ or picket (from a French word moanii)" 'Mo pierr-e**), 
oiigii)(0H meant t <tiiiai) pointed piece of wood, stuck \u thegrouni 

E 
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usual, and his food brought to him. He refused, how> 
ever, to eat, and was cons tantly turning round his head 
to look for his companion, sometimes neighing as if to 
call liiui. AH the care that was bestowed upon him 
was of no avail. He was surrounded by other horses, 
but he did not notice them; and he shortly afterwards 
died, nut having unco tasted food from the time his 
former associate was killed. A gentleman who witnessed 
tlio circumstance assured me that nothing could be more 
aftocting than the whole <Unneanour of this poor horse. 
— Glcaninff^ from Nature. 


THK MISKR AND PLUTUS. 

A FAULK, UY CiAV. 

Tiffi wind is high, the window shtikes, 

Witli siulden start the Miser wakes : 

Along tlic silent room he stalks ; 

I.<joks hack, and trembles as he walks. 

]‘!nch lock and every bolt he tries, 

1 n t‘very creek and corner pries ; ‘ 

Then opes tlie clie.st with tieasure stored, 

And stands in rapture o’er liis hoard. 

Kut now, with sudden qualms possessed, 

He wrings bis hands, he beats his breast ; 

hoiH'u llie verb ** to '* a»oaiis to fasten a iiorso to such a piece of 

WOO'l. 

^ To pry moans to }h'n, or look unirowly into that wbioh ia ilifBiMilt 
t.) be seen. Cr€*:k U a voril of An};lo-S.'ixoi] derivation, having tho same 
cieaiung us llic word corner^ which is from the I^tin through t)ie 
VToiioh, The phnwo fircck and corntr is now obsolete, and should not 
need io aenous compoaiiious ; it was formerly used to emphasize 
the lueauiug of the wont comer 
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By coTisciiinc© stung, he wildly stares, 

And thus his guilty soul declares : 

Had the deej) earth her store confined. 

This heart iind known sweet peace of niind. 
liut Adrtue’s sold. Good gods I what price 
Can recoinpe.ij.se the pangs of vice ? 

0 bane of good I seducing cheat ! 

Can intiu, weak man, thy power defeat ? 

Gold banivS'hcd honour from the mind, 

And only left llie name behind : 

Gold sowed the world wiUi every ill ; 

Gold taught llie lnur<l(^rcr^s sword to kill : 
’Twas gold instnicUitl coward hearts 
In treae.heiy's more pemie.iou.s mis. 

Who can reeount the mischiefs o'er? 

Virtue resi<les on earth no more ; 

He spoke, and sighed. In angry inoo<l,^ 
Plutus,^ hie god, befor4i him stood. 

The Mise.f, trembling, Iceland his chest; 

Tlie Vi.sion frowned, and thus addrest : — 
Whence is this vile ungrateful rout; 

Each sordid rascal’s daily cant ? 

Did 1, base wretch, cornipt mankind V 
The fault's in tliy rapacious mind. 

Because my blessings are abused, 

Must I be censured, cursed, accused ? 

Even virtue’s self by knaves is made 
A cloak to cany on the trade ; 

And power (when lodgeti in their possossion) 
Grows tyranny and rank oppression. 

Thus, when the villain crapis his chest. 

Gold is the canker of the breast ; 

PJutu$^ the god of wealth in the CJVeek and Koman mythologi^sa. 

s 2 
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"Rs avarice, insolence, and pi ido, 

And every shocking vice beside. 

But when to virtuons hands 'tis given. 
It blesses, like the dews of heaven : 

Like heaven, it lieara the oi7)han’s cries. 
And wipes the tears from widow’s eyes. 
Their crimes on gold shall misers lay, 
Who pawned their sordid souls for pay ? 
Let hmvoes* then (when blood is spilt) 
Upbraid the passive sword with guilt. 


THE STKUUrUliE AND IIAIDTS Ot 
QUADRUPEDS. 

BT OUVBR OOIiliSMlTU. 

Upon comparing the v.arious .animals ol the glolw \vill» 
each other, wo shall find that Quadrupeils® demand the 
rank immediately next ourselves; and, couseqiicutiy, 
come first in con.sideration. The similitude between the 
structure of their bodies and ours, those instincts which 
they enjoy in a superijr desroe to the rest, their cotjshuit 
•services, nr their unceasine hostilities, all render them 
the foremost objects ol our cuTio.sitv> the most in- 
teresting part of animated nature. These, however 
idthough now so coinpJctel} subdued, very probably, 
in the beginning, were nearer upon an equality | iith 
us, and disputed the pos-session of the earth. Man, 

^ Bravo ({pronounced &r<lA-ro), U nn Italinn word, orij^inally mcaTiing 
“ a bntYO man.** It ia goiiorally applied to a timn who makes a trade 
of mnrder. 

* Fmr-ft>oUd mmaUf frqm two Latin words, meaning four and 
(out reapeutiYoly 
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while yet savage biinself, was but ill qualified to civilise 
the forest. While yet naked, unarmed, and without 
shelter, every wild boast was a formidable rival : and 
the destruction of such was the first enn>loyment of 
heroes. But, when he boyan to i»niltiply» and arts to 
accumulate, he soon cleared the plains of the most 
noxious of those his rivals ; a part was taken under hia 
protection and care, while the rest found a precaripus 
refuge in the burning destirl, or the dismal forest. 

Fr(un being rivals, quutlru]»edd liave now become the 
a5«?ii.stants of man; ujion them he devolves tlie mcKst 
laborious employments, and finds in them patient and 
hninblc coadjutors, I'ijady to o)>ey, and content with the 
snuillest reward. It not, however, \vitho\it long 
and repeated efforts that the independent spirit of these 
animals was bj’okfii ; for the savage froedojn in wnld 
animals is geno’/ally Haind to pass clown tlirough siweral 
generations before it is totally subilued. . Those cals 
and <hjgs that are taken from a state of naUival wildness 
ill the. fbre.^t, .still tnoismit their fiewceness to tlieir 
young; and, liowevcr coia-ealed in g(3ne.r!il, it breaks out 
u]K>ii several ()eca.sioii.s. Thus tlic a.ssiduity and appli- 
cation of man in bringing them up, alters not their 
disposition, but their very forms; and the difference 
between animals in a slate of natufe and domestic 
tameness is so eon.siderable., that M. liulfon^ has taken 
this a.s a }U'ineipal distinolion in cia.s8ing them. 

fn taking a cursor}' view of the form of quadrupeds, 
we may easily perceive that, of all the ranks of animated 
nature, they bear the nearest resemblance to man. This 

' M, is the ftoiitiai’lion for Mt/^meur^ th« French title corrM^^nding 
to the TilngUsh }fr M. Jfnlfon was a famous French wriier on Natnrd 
ilistory. * 
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similitTide will be fmuid more striking when, erecting 
themselves on tlieir hinder feet, they are taught to walk 
forward in an upright posture. We then see that all 
their extremities in a manner correspond with ours, and 
present tjs with n rude imitation of our own. In some 
of Uie ape kind tlie rosemblajiee is so striking, that 
armtornists are puzzled to find in wluit pait of the 
huniau borly nmu's superiority consists; and scarcely 
any but the inet;tj)hysician cj^n draw the line that 
ultimately (lividus them. 

Hut, if we coni])arc Uioir iuou'ij d slrueliu'c with oftr 
own, tlie likeness will be found still to increase; and 
we shall perceJve many advaiilRLies lliev enjoy in 
common with us, above the lower tribes of nature. 
Like us, tliey are pUic<*tl above the class of birds, by 
bringing forth their yo\mg alive : lik(i us, they are placed 
above the class of fishes, by breatlung througli the 
lungs; like- us, they are placed above tlie (dass of 
insects, by having n*.d blood cireiilating through their 
veins; and lastly, like us, they are different fj*om almost 
all the other classes of animated nature, being either 
wholly or partly covered wiih hair. Thus nearly are 
w'e wipresented in point of couforinatiou by the class of 
animals iminediaiely b<dow us; and this shows what 
little 1*008013 we have to be proud of ar ]>ei'soiis alone, 
to the perreclion of whiidi quadni]>od 3 make such very 
near approaches. 

The similitude of quadrupeds to man obtains aU 
the llxediiesa of their nature, and their being less apt 
to be changed by the influence of climate or food than 
the lower ranks of nature. Birds are found very apt to 
alter boUi in colour aud^slKe ; fishes, likewise, still more; 
insects niay he quickly brought to cliange and adapt 
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tliAmselves to the climate ; vaid, if we descciiid to plants, 
which may be allowed to have a kind of living existence, 
theh kinds may be surprisingly and readily iiltere*!, and 
taught to assume new forms. The figure of every animat 
may be considei-ed as a kind of draj)ijr}', which it may 
be made to put on or oil* by liiunan assiduity; in man 
the drapery is almost invariable; in quadnuwds it 
admits of sonui variatum; and the v^ariety may made 
greater still as wc descend to tli(» inferior classes of 
animal existence. 

Although 4uadru})ed8 are thus strongly marked, and 
in general divided from the various kinds around them, 
yet some of thcin aa’C often of so eqiiivt)f;al a nature, 
that it is hard to tidl whether they onglit to bo ranked 
in the (|uadrui)ed tdass, or degradotl to thosfj below them. 
If, for instance, we wore to mai'shal tlie whole group of 
animals round man, placing the moat ])erfect next^him, 
nuJ those most equivocal near the classes they most 
approach, we should find it dillicult, after tlie principal 
had taken their stations near him, where to place many 
that lie at the outskirts of this phalanx. Tire bat makes 
a nem' approach to the aerial tribe, and miglrt by some 
be i-eckoned among the birds. The porcniunc has not 
less pretensions to that class, being covered with quills, 
and sliowiiig tli^it birds are not the only part of nature 
that are furnished with such a cleibncc. Tlar armadillo 
might be referred tf) the tribe ol‘ insects, or snails, being, 
like them, covered with a shell; the seal and the n’orse' 
might be ranked among the liahes, like them being 
furnished with fins, and almost constantly residing in 
the same element. All these, the farther they recede 

^ The morscy sometimes cslled the wairtUy h an anipliibiotw autninJ 
living in tne som of the ^rcHe Hegions.* 
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from the human figure^ become less perfect, and may be 
considerefi as the lr>w 0 «t kinds of that class to which wo 
have referred them. 

' Kut, although the variety in quadrupeds is thus great, 
they all seem well adapted to the stations in which they 
an^ placed. There is scarcely one of them, h-.nv rudely 
shaped soever, that is nt»t formed to enjoy a state of 
hapi)ines3 fitted to its nature. All its deformities are 
only relative to us, but all it.s cnjoyinents are peculiarly 
its own. We may su])erficiaUy 8U])}»ose the Sloth, that 
takes up months in climbing a single tun*, f)T the Mole, 
wlu»he eyes are loo small for distinct vi.siun,.are wretched 
and helpless cvejitures; bin it is i>rul):il)le that tb.cir life, 
with respect to tliemselves, is a life of luxury; the most 
pleasing food is easily obtuiued; and, as they are 
abridged in one pleasure, it may l>e doubled in those 
which remain. Quadruptids, ami all the lower kinds of 
animals, have, at worst, but the tonueuts of iunnedialo 
evil to encounter, and tliis but transient and accidental ; 
man has two sources of Ciilamily, — that which lie foresees, 
as well jis tliat which ho feels ; so tliat, if his reward 
were to be in tliis life alone, thiui indeed would he be 
of all beings tho most wj-etelied. 

The heads of quadrupeds, though diflering from each 
oUier, are in gc*neral adapted to their \v:iy of living. In 
some it k sbaqi, tlio better to tit tho animal for turning 
up the earth in which its food lies. la some it is long, 
ill ordei’ to give gieatcr room for the olfactory ncA 
as in dogs, who are to hunt and find out their prey by 
the scent. 

In others it is short and thick, as in the lion, to in- 
crease the strength of the jaw, and to fit it the better 
^br combat. In quailrupeAls, that feed upon grass, they 
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lire eiiabled to hold doMru their heads to the ground, by 
a strong tendinous ligament, that runs from the head to 
the middle of the back This serves to raise the bead, 
although it has been held to the gi’euud for several* 
hours, without any labour, or any Jissistance from the 
muscles of the neck. 

The teeth of all animals arc entirely tittod to the 
nature of their food. Tho.se of such as live uvon llesh 
differ in every lespect from such tis live upon vegetables. 
In the latter tliey seem entirely made for gathering and 
bruising tlieir sini})le food, being edged before and fitted 
for cutting ; Uut broad towai-ds the back of the jaw, and 
lilted for ])ounding. Jn tlie carnivoruus kiud.s they are 
sliarp b(5fore, and fitted rather for holding than dividing. 
In the one the teeth serve as grindstones, in tliii other 
as weapons of defence; in both, however, the surfaces 
of tliose teeth which serve for (/rinding are unecjual; 
the cavities and risings fitting those of the .opl>osite so 
as to tally exactly" when the jaws are brought together. 
These inequalities better serve for comminuting the 
food; but they become smooth with age ; and, for this 
reason, ol<l animals take a longer time to chew tlimr 
food tlian such as are in tlie vigour of life, 

Tlieir legs like their teeth are fitted to their respective 
wants or enjoymente. In some they arc made for 
strength only, and to support a vast unwieldy frame, 
without much flexibility or tK^aulilul proportion, ^riius 
the legs of the elephant and tlio rliinoceros resemble 
pillars i were they made smaller, they would be unfit to 
support the body; were they endowed with greater 
flexibility or swiftness, that would be needless, as tlicy 
do not pursue other animals for food ; and, conscious of 
their own superior strength, thtfre are none that they 
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(Icigu to avoid. Deers, hares, arid other creatures, that 
are to fiud safety only in (light, have their legs made 
entirely for speed ; they are slender and nervous. Were 
it not for this advantage, every carnivorous animal 
would soon make them a pi*6y, and their races would 
be entirely oxtinguishod.' But in the present state of 
niitur(3, tlie means of safety are rather superior to those 
of offence; and the pursuing animal must owe success 
only to patience, perseverance, and industry. The feet 
of sumo, tluit live upon fish alone, are made for swimming. 
I’lie Ines of these animals are joined together with 
membranes, being web-footed, like a gooso or a duck; 
by wUitdi means they swim with great rapidity. Those 
animals that lead a life of hostility, and live upon others, 
have their feet arnieil willi short claws, which some can 
sheath and uiisheath at will. Those, on the contrary, 
who ‘lead peaceful lives, have generally hoofs, whicli 
sciTO some as wcai)on3 of defence ; and which in all are 
better fitted for traversing extensive tracts of rugged 
oountry, than the claw foot of their pursuers* 

The stomach is generally pTOportionod to the quality 
of the animal’s food, or the ease with which it is 
obtained. In those that live upon flesh and such 
nourishing substances, it is small, affording such juices 
as are best adapted to digest its content.: >their intestines 
also arc short and without fatness. On the contrary, 
such animals as food eiif irely upon vegetables, have the 
stomach \'ery large ; and those who chew the cud i \ve 
)io less than four stoniaclis, all which serve as scf many 
laboratorias, to pre}.)are and turn their coarse food into 
proper nourishment. In Aflicf^ where the plants afford 
greater nourishment than in our temperate cUmatee, 
several animals, that wfth us have four stomachs, have 
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there but two. However, in all nniioala the size of the 
intestines is proportioned to the nature of the IVmd ; 
wheiX3 that is fiiniished in large quantities, tlie storaadi 
dilates to answer the increase. In domestic animals * 
that are plentifully siii)plied, it is large; in tlie Wild 
animals, that live precariouslvi it is mnch mom con- 
tracted, and the intestines trre mnch shorter. 

In this manner, all finiiuals are fitted by nature to fill 
up some peculiar station. The greatest animals are 
made tor an inoffensive life, to range the j)lain8 and the 
forest without injuring olUoi-s; to live npon the pv(tduc- 
Lions of the earth, tlie grass of the field, or the tender 
blanches of trees. These, secure in tlieir own strength, 
neither fly from any otlier qiiadrupcals nor yet attack 
thorn; Nature, to the greatest strength, lias added the 
most gentle and harmless dispositions ; witliout this 
those enormous creatures would be more than a match 
for all the rest of the creation ; for what .devastation 
might not ensue, were the elephant, or the rliiuocmos, 
or the bulfnlo, as tierce and as mischievous as the tigt»r 
or the rat? In order to opjjose these larger animals, 
and in some measure to prevent tlieir exuberance, tliere 
is'a species of the carnivorous kind, of inferior strength 
indeed, but of greater activity and cunning. The lion 
and the tiger generally watch for the* larger kind-s of 
prey, attack them at some disadvantage, and commonly 
jump upon them by suiprise. None of the carnivorous 
kinds, except the dog alone, will make a voluntary 
attack, hut with the odds on .their side. They are all 
cowards b\ nature, and usually catch their prey by a 
bound from some lurking place, seldom attempting to 
invade them openly ; for the larger beasts are too power- 
ful for them, and the smaller too'swift. 
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A lion does not willingly attack a horse; and then 
only wh(in compelled by Uie keenest hunger. The 
(jombtitw between a lion and a liorse arc frequent enougJi 
in l^aly; where they are both inclosed in a kind of 
uiiji])liitlii^iitrc/ fitted for that purpose. The lion always 
apj)roaclK‘.s wheeling about, while the horse presents his 
liindor jvarls to the oneiriy. The lion in this manner 
go( S round and ri)un<h still narrowing his circle, till he 
comes to llio ]>roper circle tt) tnake his spring: just at 
tlio time the lion springs, the liorse lashes with both 
/egs from beliind, and, in general. t.lie odds are in his 
friVi)ur; it more ofltui hn]»pcning that the lion is stunned 
and struck motioidess by the blow, than that he cilects 
his jump between the horde’s shoulders. If the lion is 
simuiod, and l<di sj)ra\vling, the hoi-se esca]>es without 
at tcnii)ting<to inii)rov(; liis victory; but if the lion suo 
(ieed;-v,hc sticks to liis prey, an<l tears the horsr? in pieces 
in a very short lime. 

IWt it is not among the larger nniinals of the forest 
alone that tlujse ho.slilitiea an* carried on ; there is a 
minuter and still niore treach(*i’ou8 contest hetweeu llie 
lower rank of quadru}»etla. Tiio panther hunts for tlie 
sheep ami the goat, iiud the wihl cat for the squirrel or 
the mouse, lii propovtiuii as each carnivorous animal 
wants strength, it uses all the fissistayce of patience, 
assiduity, and cunning. However, tlio arts of these lo 
pursue arc not so great jis the tricks of their prey to 
cswipe; so Unit the power of <lcsLruction in one cliH sys 

' Amfikithcotrc (Iilf*.n»Uy a wmh/a theatre^ from two Gitjok '^ord» 
menuTu" both, uml Ihailrr. iv'^p^rtivoly) w f*onunilly to an 

inclosea of ground, .surruiindt$«l on all (or nearly all) hUIus by 

rows of seats rising one nbove arolher in tiors — the fiftiictstui’s sitting 
ill these being thus able to see any speetaule piescoted tu ikein in 
the Central sj^iee, whicli is called the arena. 
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laferior to tlic ix^wor of safoty in tlie other. Were this 
otherwise, the forest would soon be dispeopled of the 
feebler races of animals ; and beasts of prey themselves 
would want, at one time, that suhsiste,nce which they 
lavisldy destroyed at another. 

Few wild animals seek their pn'y in tlie day-time ; 
they {ire then generally deterred by tlieir fears of man 
in the inhabited countries, and by the excessive heat of 
die siin in those extensive forests that lie towards the 
south, and in which they i^eign tlie undisputed tyrants 
As soon as the iiioruing, tlierofoi’ii, appears, the carni- 
vorous animals retire to their dens ; and tlie tdephant, 
the horse, the deer, and all the hare kinds, those in- 
od'ensive tcuauts of the plain, make their ajtiiearance. 
But again, at uight-fall, tlie state of hostility begins ; 
tlie whole forest then echoes to a variety of difierent 
bowlings. Notliing can be more terrible than an African 
landscape at the close of evening; the, diiep-toned 
roarings of tlie lion; the slmller yollings of the tiger; 
the jackal, pursuing by the scent, and barking like a 
dog; the hyiena, with a note peculiarly soliUiry and 
dreadful; but above all, the hissing of tlie various 
kinds of serpents,^ that then begin their caU, and, as 1 
am assured, make a much louder symphony than the 
birds in our groves in a morning. * 

Beasts of prey seldom devour each other ; nor can 
anything but tlu? greatest degree of hunger induce them 
to do so. WTiiat they chiefly seek after, is the deer, oi 
the goat ; those harmless creatures, that .seem made to 
embellish nature. These are either jmrsued or surprised, 

^ It 18 prohubld that ibo his.«<ii]g Honnd8 thus dcscrlhexl by travellon 
oriae not iVom swrpoDtn, but from hinumefable i^raiwhopp^rv and orickrtl.s. 
V m this ootiuay. * 
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and afford the mast agroeaVile repast to their destroyers 
The most usual method, with even the fiercest animals, 
is to hide and crouch near some path frequented by 
their prey, or some water where cattle come to drink ; 
and seize them at once with a bound. The lion and 
the tiger leap twenty feet at a spring; and this, 
mther than theii- swijfiiiesa or strength, is what they 
have most to depend upon for a supply. There is 
scarcely one of the deer or hare kind that is not very 
easily capable of escaping them by its swiftness; so 
that whenever any of these fall a prey, it must bo 
owing to their own inattention. 

But there is another class of the carnivorous kind, 
which hunts by the scent, and which it is much more 
diificult to escape. It is remarkable, tliat all animals 
of this kind pursue in a pack; and encourage each other 
by their mutual cries. The jackal, the wolf, and the 
dog, are of this kind ; they pursue with patience rather 
than swiftness ; their prey flies at first, and leaves them 
for nulos beliiud; but they keep on with a constant 
steady patie, and excite each other by a general spirit of 
industiy and emulation, till at last they share the com- 
mon plunder ; though it often happens, that the larger 
beasts of prey, when tliey boar a cry of this kind begun, 
pursue the jiaek, and when they have hunted down the 
animal, come in and monopolise tlie spoil This has 
given rise to the report of the jackal's being the lion s 
provider ; when the reality is, tliat the jackal hunf '^for 
itself, and the lion is an unwelcome intruder upon the 
fruit of his toil 

Nevertheless, with all the powers which carnivorous 
animals are possessed of, they generally lead a life of 
famine and fatigue, : Their prey has such a variety of 
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methods for escaping, that they sonietiines continue 
without food for a ftfrtnight together : but nature h:i8 
endowed them with a degree of patience equal to the 
severity of their state ; so that, as their subsistence is 
precarious, their appetites are complying. They tisually 
seize their prey witli a roar, either of seeming delight, or 
perhaps to terrify it from resistance. They frequently 
devour it, bones and all, in the most ravenous manner, 
and then retire to their dons, continuing inactive till the 
calls of hunger again excite their courage and industry. 
Jlut, as all their inef.liods of pursuit are counteracted by 
the arts of evasion, they often continue to range without 
success, supporting a stfite of famine for several days, 
and indeed sometimes weeks together. Of their prey, 
some find protection in holes, in which nature has di- 
rected them to bury themselves; some find safety by 
8\^dftness ; and such as are ])os8essed of neither of these 
advantages generally herd together, and endeavour to 
repel invasion by tiuited force. Tlie very sliC*oi>, which 
to us seem so defenceless, are by no means so in a state 
of nature; they are furnished will) arms of defence, and 
a veiy great degree of swiftness ; but they are still further 
assisted by tlieir spirit of mutual defence ; the females 
fall into the centre; and the mains, forming a ring round 
them, oppose their homs to the assailants. Some animals, 
that feed upon fruits which are to be found only at one 
time of the year, fill their holes with several sorts of 
plants, which enable them to lie concealed during the 
hard frosts of the winter, co\itented with their prison, 
since it affords them plenty and protection. These holes 
are dug with so much art, that there seems the design 
of an ai-chitect in the formation. There are usually two 
apertures, by one of whichp tRe little inhahititui can 
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always when the enemy is in possession of the 

other. Many creatures are equally careful of avoiding 
their enemies, by placing a sentinel to warn them of the 
* approach of danger. Those generally perform this duty 
by turns; and’' they know how to punish such as have 
noglocted their post, or have been unmindful of the com- 
iriori safety. Such are iomo of the efforts that the weaker 
rfCcies of quadrupeds exert to avoid their invaders ; and, 
in genernb they are attended with success. The arts of 
instinct are most commonly found an overmatch for the 
invasions of instinct. Man is the only creature against 
whom all their little tricks cannot prevail, 
he has spi-ead his dominion, scarcely any flight can save^ 
or any retreat harhour ; W'herever ho comes, terror seems 
to follow, aiirl all society ceases among the the inferior 
tenants of the plain ; their union against him can yiehl 
them no.])rotection, and their cuuning is but weakness. 
Ill their fellow-hrutes, they liave an enemy whom they 
can oppose with an equality of advantage; they can 
(q>j)o.se fraud or swiftness to force ; or numbers to inva- 
sion : Init whnt can he done against such an enemy as 
man, who finds them out though unseen, and though 
remote destroys them? 'WHierevcr he comes, all the 
contest among the meaner ranks seem to lie at an end, 
or is canned on only by surprise. Such fis ho lias 
thought proj*»er to protect, have calmly submitted to his 
protection ; such as he has found it convenient to de- 
stroy, cany on nn unequal war, and their numU Sa are 
every day decreasing. 

Tlie wild animal is subject to few alterations ; and, in 
a state of savage nature, continues for ages the same, in 
size, shape, and colour. But it is otherwise when sub- 
dued, and taken um^er the protection of man; its 
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extetnal form, and even its intei'ual structure, joic altered 
by human assidiuty; and this is one of the first and 
greatest causes of the variety that wo see among the 
several quadrupeds of the same species. Man appears 
to have changed Uie very nature of dom^tic animals by 
cultivation and care. A domestic animal is a slave that 
seems to have few other desires but such as man is 
willing to allow it. Humble, patient, resigned, and 
attentive, it fills up the duties of its station ; ready for 
labour, and cuntent with subsistence. 

Almost all domestic animals seem to boar the nnirks 
of servitude strong up(m them. All the varieties in 
tbeb* colour, all the fineness and length of their liair, to- 
gether with the dependiug length of tlicir ears, seem to 
have arisen from a long continuance in domestic slavery. 
What an immense variety is there to be fi>und in the 
orduiary race of dogs and horses! — the principal dillor- 
cnces of which have been effected by tlie industry of 
wan, so adapting the food, the treatment, the labour, 
and the climate, that nature seems abiiost to have for- 
gotten her original design; and the tame animal no 
longer bears any resemblance to its ancestors in the 
woods around him. 

In this manner, nature is under a Ijind of constraint 
in those animals we have taught to bve in a state of 
servitude near us. The savage animals preserve the 
marks of their first formation; their colours are gene- 
rally the same ; a rough dusky brown, or a tawny, seem 
almost their only varieties. But it is othewise in the 
tame; their colours are various, and their foma different 
from each other. The nature of the climate, indeed, 
operates upon all ; but more particularly on these. That 
uourishment which is prepared bV the hand of man, not 

p 
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adapted to their appetites, but to suit his own conveni- 
ence, that climate the rigours of which he can soften, 
and that employment to which they are sometimes 
assigned, produce a number of distinctions that are not 
to be found fjniong the savage animals. These at first 
were accidental, Uxt in time become hereditary ; and a 
new race of artificial monsters arc propagated, rather to 
answer the purposes of human pleasure, than their own 
convenience. In short, their very appetites may be 
changed; and those that feed only u])on gr-ass, may lie 
rendered carnivorous. I have seen a sheep that would 
eat flesh, and a horse that was fond of oysters. 

But not their appetites or their figure alone, but their 
very dispositions, and their natural sagacity, are altered 
by the vicinity of man. In those countries where men 
have seldom intruded, some animals have been found 
established in a kind of civil state of society. Kemote 
from the tyranny of man, they seem to have a spirit of 
mutual benevolence and mutual friendship. Tlie beavers, 
in these distant solitudes are known to build like archi- 
tects and rule like citizens. The habitations that these 
have been seen to erect, exceed the houses of the human 
inhabitants of the same country, both in neatness and 
convenience. But as soon as man intrudes upon their 
society, they seemed impressed with the terrors of tlieir 
inferior situation, their spirit of society ceases, the bond 
is dissolved, and every animal looki; for safety in soli- 
tude, and there tries all its little industry to shift q[ ^ 
for itself. 

Next to human influence, the climate seems to have 
the strongest effects both upon the nature and the form 
of quadrupeds. As iq man, we have seen some altera- 
tions pro»iucod by the Variety of his situation; so, in the 
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lower ranks, that are more subject to variation, the in* 
flttenoe of the climate is more readily perceived. As 
these axe more nearly attached to the earth, and in a 
manner connected to the soil ; as they have none of* the 
arts of shielding off the inclemency of weather, or 
softening the rigours of the sun, th^ are consequently 
more changed by its variations. In general, it may be 
remarked, that the colder the country, the larger and the 
warmer is the fur of each animal ; it being wisely prcH 
vided by nature, that the inhabitant should he adapted 
to the rigours of the situation. Thus the fox and woif, 
which in temperate climates have but short hair, have a 
fine long fur in the frozen regions near the pole, (hi 
the contrary, those clogs w^hich with ns have long hair, 
when carried to CTuinea, or Angola, in a short time cast 
their tliick covciring, and assume a Ugliter di‘ess, and one 
more adapted to the wannth of the country. The 
ocaver, and the eimine, which are found in the greatest 
plenty in the cold regions, are remarkable for the 
wannth and delicacy of their fuis ; while tho elephant 
and the rhinoceros, that are natives of the trt>pic«, have 
scarcely any hair. Not but that human industry enn, 
in some mcasui'e, co-operate with, or repress the effect? 
of climate in this particular. It is well known what 
alterations are; produced hy proper care, in the shee}/s 
fleece, in different jiaits of our own country; and the 
same industry is pursued with a like success in Syjia, 
where many of their animals are clotlied with a long and 
beautiful hair, wdjich they take care to improve, as they 
work it into that stuff called camlet, so well known in 
different parts of Eui'ope. 

The disposition of the animal seems also not less 
marked by the climate than the*figure. The same cause? 

ir 2 
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fcbat seem to have rendered the human inliHliitantfii of 
the rigorous climates savage and ignorant, have also 
operated upon their animals. Both at the liue,^ and the 
the wild quadrupeds are fierce and untaxneahle. 
In these latitudes, their savage dispositions having not 
been quelled by any efforts from man, and being still 
farther stimulated by the severity of the weather, they 
continue fierce and untraotahle. Most of the attempts 
which liave hithcito been made to tame the wild beasts 
hremght home from the polo or the equator, have proved 
iiicflectual. I'hey are gentle and harmless enough while 
young; but jis they grow up, they acquire their natural 
ferocity, and snap at the hand that feeds them. It may 
indeed, in general, bo assorted that in all countries where 
iho men are most barbarous, the beasts are most fierce 
and cruel ; and tliis is but a natural consequence of the 
struggle between man and the move savage animals of 
the forest; for in proportion as be is weak and timid, 
they must be bold ‘and intrusive; in proportion as his 
dominion is but feebly supported, their rapacity must be 
moic obnoxious. In the extensive countries, therefore 
lying round the pole, or beneath the Hue, the quadm- 
peds are fierce and formidable. Africa has ever beer 
remarked for the brutality of its n, and the fierceness 
of its animals: its lions and its leopards are not less 
terrible than its crocodiles and its seri)eats; their dis- 
positions seem entirely marked willi the rigoui’s of the 
climate; and lieiiig bred in an extreme of heat,^ihey 
show n peculiar ferocity, that neither the force of man 
can conquer, nor his arts allay. However, it is happy 
for the wretched inhabitants of those diznates, that its 
most formidable anima^ ore all solitaiy ones ; that they 
^ The ^nCi i«e., the Equator. The pole, the North or Sooth Pole. 
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have not leamt the art of uniting^lo oppre«? JuauKitid ; 
but each, depeudiiig on its own strength, attacks w itlioul 
any assistant. 

The food, also, is another cause of the variety wliich 
we find among quadrupeds of the same kind Thus tho 
beasts which feed in the valley are generally larger than 
those wliich glean a scanty subsistence on the mountain. 
Such as live in the wann climates, where the plants am 
much larger and more succulent than with us, are equally 
remarkable for their bulk. The ox fed in the plains of 
Hindustan is very much larger llran that which is more 
hardily maintained on the side of the Alps. Tho deserts 
of Africa, where tl»o plants aie extremely nourishing, 
produce the largest and fiercest animals ; and, perhajjs 
for a contrary reason, America is found not to produce 
such large animals as are seen in the ancient continent. 
But, M’hatcver be the reason, the fact is ecilain, that 
while America exceeds mh in tho size of its. reptiles of all 
kinds, it is far inferior in its quadruped productions. 
Thus, for instance, tho largest animal of that country is 
the tapir, which can by no means be compared to the 
elephant of Africa. Its beasts of prey, also, arc divested 
of that strength and courage which is so dangerous in 
this part of the world. The American lion, tiger, and 
leopard, if such diminutive creatures deserve these 
names, are neither so fierce iK‘r so valiant as those of 
Africa and Asia. The tiger of Bengal has been seen to 
measure twelve feet in length, without including tlie 
tail; whei-eas the American 4tiger seldom exceeds three. 
This difiference obtains still more in the other animals 
of that countiy, so that some have been of opinion that 
all quadrupeds in Southern America are of a different 
apecieB from those most res^bling them in the old 
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world ; and that there are none which are conunon to 
both but such as have entered America by the north ; 
and wlilch, being able to bear the rigours of the frozen 
pole, have travelled fi'om the ancient continent, by that 
{nssage, into the new. Thus the bear, the wolf, the elk, 
the stag, the fox, and the beaver are known to the 
inliabitants as well of North America as of Bussia; 
while most of the various kinds to the southward, in 
both contiuents, bear no resemblance to each other. 
lJjK»n tlie whole, such as peculiarly belong to the new 
continent arc without any marks of tlie quadrapod per- 
fection. They are almost wholly destitute of the power 
of defence; they have neither fonnidablc teeth, horns, 
nor tail; their figure is awkward, and their limbs ill- 
proportioned. Some among them, such as the ant-bear 
and the sloth, n]ii)ear so uiisorably formed as scarcely to 
have the power of moving and eating. They seemingly 
drag out a miserable and languid existence in the most 
deserted solitude; and w'ould quickly have been de- 
stroyed in a country where there were inhabitants or 
jHtwerful beasts to oppose them. 

But if the quadrupeds of the new continent be less, 
they are found in much greater abundance ; for it is a 
rule that obttrins through nature that the smallest 
animals multiply the fastest, The goat, imported from 
Europe to South America, soon begins to degenerate; 
but as it grows less it becomes more prolific ; and, in- 
stead of one kid at a time, or two at the most, it ^Jhe- 
rally produces five, and sometimes more. What tiiere is 
in the food, or the climate that produces this change 
we have not been able to learn ; we might be apt to 
ascribe it to the heat, but that on the African coast, 
where it is still hottci^ ibis rule does not obtain ; for 
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the goat, instead of degenemting there, seems rather to 
improve 

However, the rule is general among all quadrupeds, 
that those wliich arc large and formidable produce but 
few at a time ; while such as are mean and contemptible 
ore extremely pjrolific. The lion, or tiger, have seldom 
above two cubs at a litter ; while the cat, that is of a 
similar nature, is usually seen to have five or six. Tn 
this manner, the loafer tribes become extremely ninnor- 
ous; and, but for this surprising fecundity, from their 
natural w'cakness, they would quickly be exliipntod 
The breed of mice, for instance, would have long since 
*:boen blotted from the earth, were the mouse as slow in 
production as the elephant. Jh\t it has been wisely 
provided that such animals as can make but little 
resistance, should at least have a means of mpainng 
the destruction, which they must often suffer, by their 
quick reproduction; tlint they should increase even 
among enemies, and multiply under the hand of the 
destroyer. On the other hand, it has as wisely been 
ordered by Providence that the larger kinds should 
produce but slowdy; otherwise, as they require pro- 
portionate supplitjs from nature, they would quickly 
consume their own store ; and, in consequence, many of 
them would 5oon perish through want; so tliat life 
would thus be given without the necessary means of 
subsistence. In a word. Providence has most wisely 
balanced the strength of the great against the weakness 
of the little. Since it was necessary that some should 
be great and others mean, since it was expedient that 
some should live upon others, it has assisted the weak- 
ness of one by granting it fruttfulness ; and diminished 
the number of the other by infecundity. 
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lu cousequencc of tills provision, tjiu larger creaturus, 
wliioli bring forth few at a time, seldom begin to 
generate till they have nearly acquired their full growth. 
On the contrary, those whidi bidug fortli many, re- 
produce before tliey have arrived at half their natural 
size. Thus the horse and tlio bull are nearly at tbeir 
iHist befuie tboy begin to breed ; the hog and the rabbit 
scarce leave the teat licfore they become parents in 
turn. 

Whatever be the natural ilisposition of animals at 
other times, tliey all acciuire new courage when they 
consider themselves as defending their young. No 
terrors can then drive them from the post of duty ; t^ 
mildest begin to exert their little force, oud rasist the 
most formidable enemy. Where resistance is hopeless, 
they then incur every danger in order to rescue their 
young bj' ib'gfat, and retard then own exi>ediliou by 
providing for their little ones. When the female opos- 
sum, on animal of i\merica, is pursued, she instantly 
lakes her young into a false belly, with which nature 
has suppb'cd her, and canics tlicui olf, or dies in the 
endeavour. I have been lately told of a vixen or slie- 
fox which, when hunted, took her cub in her mouth, 
iiiid ran for several miles Avithout quitting it, until at 
lust she was fumed to leave it behind, ujion the approach 
of a inastifT, as she ran through a iimnei‘’s yard. But, 
if at this period the mildrot animals acquire new fierce- 
ness, how formidable mimt those be that subsHiki by 
rapine 1 At such times, *no obstades can stop their 
rav^es, no threats can terrify; the lioness then seems 
more hardy than even the lion bimselC. She attacks 
men and beasts imhscriiuihately,- and carries ril she can 
overcome reeking to Uer cabs whosn she thus early 
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accuatcins to alaiij^hter. Milk in t.ho carnivoroua 
animals is much moi'c spaiiug than in others ; and it 
may be for this reason that all such caity home their 
prey alive, tliat, in feeding their young, its blood may 
supply the deficiencies of nature, and servo instead of 
that milk with which they am so sparingly supplied, 

ITie choice of situation for bringing forth young is 
very remarkable. In most of the rapacious kinds the 
female lakes the utmost precautions to hide the place of 
her retrt‘>at from the male ; who otherwise, when pressed 
by hunger, would be apt to devour her cubs. She 
seldom, tlierefom, stmys far from the den, and never 
ijjj])roaclies it while he is in view, nor visits him again 
till ij(M‘ young are capiible of providing for themselves. 
Such animals as are of tender constitutions take the 
utmost care to provide a place of warmth as well as 
safety for their young ; the rapacious kinds bring forth 
in tlie thickest woods ; those that chew the cud, with 
the various tribes of the vermin kind, choose some 
hiding-place in tlie neighbourhood of man. Some dig 
holes in the ground ; some choose the hollow of a ti*ee ; 
and all the amphibious^ kinds bring up their young 
near the water, and accustom them betimes to their 
proi>cr element. 

Thus Nature* seems kindly careful for the protection 
of the meanest of her creatui'es : but there is one class 
of quadnipeds that seems entirely left to chance, that 
nojjarcut stands forth to protect, no instructor leafls to 
teach the arts of subsistence, •These are the quadrupeds 
that are brought forth from the egg, such as the lizard, 

^ AmfMiom (from two Greek words lueaniiig both uid life rwinic* 
tively) it apidlod to animfds callable of leading a life botb on land and 
in im water. 
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the torlois6> and the crocodile. Tlie fecundity ot all 
other animals compared with these is sterility itself 
These bring forth above two hundred at a time ; but, as 
'the offspring is more numerous, the parental care is less 
.exerted. Thus the numerous brood of eggs are, without 
further solicitude, buried in the warm sands of the 
shore, and the heat of the sun alone is left to bring 
them to perfection. To this perfection they anive 
almost as soon as disengaged from the shell. Most of 
them, without any other guide than instinct, imme- 
diately make to the water. In their passage thither, 
they have numberless enemies to fear. The birds of 
prey that haunt the shore, the beasts tl.‘nt accidentally 
come there, and even the animals that give them 
birth, are known, with a strange rapacity, to thin theii 
numbers as well as the rest. 

Dut it is kindly ordered by Trovidence, that these 
animals, which are mostly noxious, should thus have 
many destroyers ; were it not for this, by their extreme 
fecundity, tlujy would soon overrun the earth. 


THK LION, THE FOX, AND THE GEESR 

n 

A FABLt, BY GAY, 

A Lion, th’ed ■with Sta,'£ affauB, • ^ 

Quite sick ol' pomp, and worn vitli cares, 
Eesolved (remote froiu noise and strife) 

In peace to pass his later life. 

It was pioclajmed ; the day was set : 
Behold, the general council met. 
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The Fox was Viceroy named. The crowa 
To the new Regent humbly bowed. 

Wolves, bears, and mighty tigers bend, 

And strive who most shall condescend. 

He straight assumes a solemn grace, 
Collects his wisdom in his face. 

The crowd admire his wit, his sense ; 

Each 'word hath weight and consequence 
The flatterer all his art displays ; 

He who hath power is sure of praise. 

A Fox stept forth before the rest, 

And thus the servilo throng addrest : 

How vast his talents, bom to rule, 

And trained in virtue's honest school ! 
Wliat clemency his temper sways ! 

How uncorrupt are all his ways ! 

Beneath his conduct and command, 

Rapine shall cease to waste the land. - 
His brain liatli stratagem and art ; 
Fruflcnce and mercy rule Lis lieait. 

VHiat blessings must attend the nation 
Under this good administration ! 

He said. A Goose who distant stood, 
Harangued apart the cackling brood : — 
Whene'er I hear a knave commend, 

He bids me sliun his worthy friend 
What praise ! what mighty commendation ’ 
But "twas a Fox who spoke the oration. 
Foxes this gcvernment*may prize. 

As gentle, plentiful, and wise : 

If they enjoy the sweets, 'tis plain 
We geese must feel a tyrant reign. 

What havoc now shall thin our race< 
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Wlien every petty clerk in place.^ 

To prove his taste and seem polite, 

Will feed on geese both noon and night ! 


MACBKTIL 

A TAl.R FKOM SlIAKSPEAIlK^ PV CHATn.Fii ANI) MAJIY LAMB 

WniiiN Duncan the Meek^ reigned king of Scotland, 
there lived a great thane, or loiui, called Macbeth. This 
Macl)eth was a near kinsman to the king, and in great 
esteem at court for his valour and conduct in the w^ars ; 
an example of which he had lately given, in defeating a 
rebel army, assisted by the troojis of Norway, in terrible 
numbers. 

Wlien the tAvo Scottish generals, M.aoheth and Banquo, 
weie leturning victorious from this great battle, their 
way lay over a blasted heath; where they were stopiHid 
by the strange appearance of three figures like women, 
except that they had beards, and their withered skins 
and wild attire made them look not like any earthly 
creatures. Macbeth fiist addressed them, when they^ 
seemingly ofieiided, laid each one iiel* choppy* finger 
upon her skinny lips, in token of silence ; and the first 
of them saluted Macbeth with the title of tl^e of 

Glomis. Tlie general yrss not a little startled l& find 

• 

^ In place, i.e„ in ojice, 

* Duikoui was King of Scotland from A.n. 10S3 to 1030, when the 

Daot^ dynasty was ruling in Kngfaad. H« was murdered by bis 
bfnftme n Macbeth, who was coutem^iomiy with Edward the Con- 
fessor. * 

* Vkoppg, thin, like a ohopper or knife. 
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himself kuowu by such creatures \ but hoiv much more, 
when the second of them followed up that salute by 
giving him the title of Uiane of Cawdor, to whicli 
honour he had no pretensions ; and again, the third bid 
him — All hail! king that shall be hereafter I” Such 
a prophetic greeting might well amaze him, who knew 
that while tlie king's sons lived he could not hope to 
succeed to the throne. Then turning to Banquo, they 
pronounced him in somewhat riddling' terms, to be 
lesser than Machcih akd (freater ! not so liappy Imt much 
happier ! — and prophesied that thougli he should never 
reign, yet his sous after him should be kings in Scot- 
land. They iJicn turned into air and vanished ; by 
which the generals knew them to bo the weird sisters 
or witches. 

While they stood pondering ou the strangeness of 
this adventure, there arrived certain messengers fi’om 
the king, who were empowered by him to confer 
upon Macbeth the dignity of thane of Cawdor. An 
event so miiuculously corresi)Oiiding with the pre- 
diction of tko witches a.stonished Macbeth, and ho 
stood wi-appcd in aiuazeraent, unable to make reply to 
the messengers; and iu that point of time swelling 
hopes arose in bis mind, that the prediction of the 
third witch might in like manner have its accomplish- 
ment, and that lie should one day reign king in Scot- 
land. 

Turning to lianquo, ho said, Do you not hope that 
your children shaU bo king.s, when what the witches 
promised to me has so wonderfully come to pass ’ ’ 
“That hope,” answered the general, “ might enkincllo you 
to aim at the throne; but oftentimes these ministers of 

' Uvldliny Urms, {mrailoxical language that souuded like 
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darkness tell us truths in little &ings, to betray us into 
deeds of greatest consequence " 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches had sunk 
too deep into the mind of Macbeth to allow him to 
attend to the warnings of the good Banquo. From that 
time he bent all his thougli^ how to obtaiji Uie throne 
of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communicated the 
strange prediction of the weird sisters, and its partial 
accomplishment. She was a bad ambitions woman; 
and provided only that her husband and herself could 
arrive at greatness, she cared not much by what means. 
She spun*ed on the reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who 
felt compunction at the thoughts of blood; and she 
ilid not cease to represent the murder of the king as 
a step absolutely necessary to the fulfilment of the 
flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king, who out of 
his royal condescension would oflenUiues visit his prin- 
cipal nobility upon gracious terms, came to Macbeth's 
house, attended by bis two sons, Malcolm and Doiial- 
bain, and a numerous train of thanes and attendants, 
the more to honour Macbeth for tlie triumphant success 
of his wars. 

The castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated, and 
the air about it was sweet and wholesome, wliich 
appeared by the nests which the maitlet, or swallow, 
had built under all the jutting eaves of the bm^ing, 
wherever it found a place of advantage; for where 
those birds most breed and haunt, the air is observed 
to be delicate. The king entered well-pleased with the 
place, and not less so^with the^ attentions . and respect 
of his honoured hostSss, Lady Macbeth, who had the 
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%rt of covering treacherous purposes with smiles; and 
could look like the innocent flower, while she was indeed. 
the serpent under it. 

The king, being tired with liis journey, went early to 
bed, and in his state-room tw'o grooms of his chamber 
(as was the custom) slei>^t beside him. Ho had been 
unusmilly. pleased with his rexeption, and had made 
presents before he retired to his principal officers ; and 
among the rest, had sent a rich diamond to Liuljr 
Macbeth, gineting her by the name of his most kind 
hostess. 

Now was the middle of iiiglit, wlien over half the 
world nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
men’s minds asleep, and none but the wolf and the 
murderer is abroad. Tliis was the time when Lady 
Macbeth waked to plot the murder of the king. She 
would not have undeiiaken a deed so abhorrent to her 
sex, but that she feared her husband’s iiat^ure, ««that it 
was too full of the milk of human kindness to do a 
contrived murder. She knew him to be ambitious, but 
withal to be scrupulous, and not yet prepared for that 
height of crime which commonly in the end accompanies 
inordinate ambition. She had won him to consent to 
the murder, but she doubted his resolution; and she 
feared that llu^ natural tenderne.ss of his disposition 
fmore humane than her own) would come between, and 
defeat the purpose. So that with her o\m hands armed 
with a dagger, she approached the king’s bed ; having 
taken care to ply the grooms of his chamber so with 
wine, that they slept intoxicated, and careless of their 
charge. There lay Duncan, in a sound sleep after the 
fatigues of his journey, and as she viewed him earnestly, 
there was something in his fae^ as he slept, which re- 
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sembled her own father ; and ahe had not the courage 
to proceed. 

She returned to confer with her husband. His reso* 
lution had begun to stagger: He considered that there 
were strong reasons against tljc deed. In the first place, 
he was not only a subject, but a near kinsman to the 
king; and he liad been his host and entertainer that 
day, whoso duty, by the laws of hospitcJity, it was to 
shut the door against his murderers, not bear the knife 
himself. Then he considered how just and merciful a 
king this Duncan had been, how clear of offence to liis 
subjects, how loving to his nobility, and in particulsir to 
him; that such kings arc the peculiar care of Ifeaven, 
and their subjects doubly bound to revenge their deaths. 
P»csi<l(^s, by the favouivs of the king, Macbeth stood high 
in the opinion of fill sorts of men, and how would 
those honours be stained by the reputation of so foul a 
ranrdel^! 

In these ct)nHicts of the mind, Lady Macbeth found 
her liusbaiicl inclining to the better part, and resolving 
to proceed no further. Rut she, being a wonuni not 
easily sh;iken from her evil purpose, began to j>our in 
at his ears words which infused a portion of her own 
spirit into las mind, assigning reason upon reason why 
he should not shrink from what he l)a<l undertaken ; 
how easy the deed was ; how soon it would be over ; 
and bow the action of one short night would give to all 
their nights and days to come sovereign sway and 
royalty 1 Tlien she tlirew contempt on his chai4 of 
purpose, and accused him of fickleness and cowardice ; 
«ind declared that slie had given suck, and knew' how 
tender it was to love the babe tliat milked her ; but 
she would, while it was .'smiling in her face, have plnckcMl 
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it from her breast, and dashed its brains out, if she had 
sworn 80 to do it, as be had sworn to perform that murder. 
Then she added, how practicable it was to lay the guilt 
of the deed upon the drunken sleepy grooms. And. 
with the valour of her tongue she so chastised his 
sluggish resolutions, that he once more summoned up 
courage to the bloody business* 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly stole in 
the dark to the room where Duncan lay ; and os he 
went, he thought he saw another da^er in the air, with 
the handle towards him, and on the blade and at the 
point of it drops of blood ; but when he tried to grasp 
at it, it was nothing but air, a mere phantasm^ proceed- 
ing from his own hot and oppressed brain and the 
business he had in hand. 

Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king's room, 
and despatched him with one <^troke of his dagger. Just 
as he had done the murder, one of the grooins, who 
slept in the chamber, laughed in bis sleep, and the other 
ciied “ Murder ! ” which woke thorn both ; but they said 
a short prayer ; one of them said " God bless us ! " and^y 
the other answered Amen,” * and addressed themselves 
to sleep again. Macbeth, who stood listening to them, 
tried to say “ ilmen ” when the fellow said God bless 

us I ” but, though he had most need’ of a blessing, 

the word stuck in liis throat, and he could not pro- 
nounce it. 

Phantasm (same as phmtcmt nrhich is a commoner word) is dorived 
from a Greek root, which appoors to be*’ — a mere apiMorence, 
uot a real or material thing. , 

* Amen (of Hebrew origio) means ** so be it,*' and is the word s|K)keii 
by all the people in a Christian essembl/ when the priest has uttered 
a prayer, to show that the people unite with the priest in offering the 
prayer to God. Here, the second groom rneftns that he Joins the first 
10 pratnog “God bless ns I’*— and Macbeth, from a consciousness of 
giuh^ IS nnable tc joiii In that prayei^ * 


G 
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Again he thought he heard a voice which cried, "Sleep 
uo more: ifacbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent 
sleep, that nourishes Ufa" Still it cried; “Sleep no 
more,” to all the house. “ Glamis bath murdered sleep, 
and therefore Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth 
shall sleep no more." 

With such horrible imaginations Macbeth returned to 
his listening wife, who began to think he had failed of 
his purpose, and that the deed was somehow frustrated. 
He came in so distracted a state, that she reproached 
him with his want of firmness, and sent him to wash 
his hands of the blood which stained them, while she 
took his dagger, with purpose to stain the cheeks of the 
grooms with blood, to make it seem their guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of tEe 
murder, which could not be concealed; and though 
Macbeth and bis lady made great show of grief, and 
the proofs against the grooms (the dagger being pro- 
duced against them and their faces smeared with blood) 
were sufficiently strong, yet the entire suspicion fell 
upon Macbeth, whose inducements to such a deed were 
so much more forcible than such })Oor silly grooms 
could be supposed to have; and Duncan’s two sons 
fled. Malcolm, the eldest, sought refuge in the English 
Court; and the youngest, Donalbain, made bis escape 
. to Ireland. 

The king’s sons, who should have succeeded him, 
having thus vacated the throne, Macbeth as next heir 
was crowned king, and thus the prediction of the*^..%ird 
sisters was literally accomplished. 

Though placed so high, Macbeth and his queen could 
not foiget the prophecy of the weird sisters, that, though 
Mtioheth diould be kiiig, yet not his children, but the 
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children of Banquo, should be kings after him. The 
thought of this, and that they had defiled their hands 
with blood, and done so great primes, only to place the 
posterity of Banquo upon the throne, so rankled within 
them, that they determined to put to death both Banquo 
and his son, to make void the predictions of the weird 
sisters, wliich in their ov?n case had been so remarkably 
brought to pass. - 

For this pnrpose they made a great supper, to which 
they invited all the chief thanes ; and, among the rest, 
with marks of pai-ticular respect, Banquo and his son 
Fleance were invited. The way by which Banquo was 
to pass to the palace at night was beset by murdesers 
appointed by Macbeth, who stabbed Banquo, but in the 
scuffle Fleance escaped. From that Fleance descended 
a race of inonarclis M^ho afterwards filled the Scottish 
throne, ending with James the Sixth of Scotland and 
the First of JCngland, under whom the two crowns of 
England and Scotland were united. 

At supper, the queen, whose manners were in the 
highest degree affable and royal, played the hostess with 
a gracefulness and attention which conciliated every one 
present ; and Macbeth discoursed freedy with his thanes 
and nobles, saying, that all that was honourable in the 
country was under his roof, if he had but his good friend 
Banquo present, Vhom yet he hoped Be should rather 
have to chide for neglect than to lament for any mis- 
chance. Just at these words the ghost of Banquo, 
whom be had caused to be murdered, entered the room, 
and placed himself on the cKair which Macbeth was 
abbut to occupy. Though Macbeth was a bold man, 
and one that could have faced the devil without trem- 
bling, at this horrible sight hie cb^ks tamed white with 

o 2 
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fear, oud he stood quite uxuuauaed with his eyes fixed 
upon the ghost. His queen and all the nobles, who 
saw nothing, but percdved him gazing (as they thought) 
upon an empty chair, took it for a fit of distraction; 
and she reproached him, whispering that it was but the 
same fancy which made him see the dagger in the air 
when he was about to kill Duncan. But Macbeth 
continued to sec the ghost, and gave no heed to all 
they could say, while he addressed it with distracted 
words, yet so significant, that his queen, fearing the 
dreadful secret would be disclosed, in great haste dis< 
missed the guests, excusing the infirmity of Macbeth as 
a disorder ho was often troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancic.** Macbeth was subject His 
queen and he had their sleeps alllicted with terrible 
dreams, and the blood of Banquo troubled them not 
more than the escape of Fleance, whom now they looked 
upon as father to a line of kings, who should keep their 
posterity out of the throne. With these miserable 
thoughts they found no peace, and Macbeth determined 
once more to seek out the weird sisters, and know from 
them the worst 

He sought them in a cave upon the heath, where 
they, who knew by foresight of his coming, were engaged 
in preparing their dreadful charms, by which they con- 
jured up infernal spirits to reveal to them futurity. 
Their honid ingredients' were toads, bats, and serpents, 
the eye of a newt, and the tongue of a dog, the of 
a lizard, and the wing of the night owl, the scaitf of a 
dragon, the tooth of a wolf, the maw of the ravenous 

^ The ingr^dUnis of the ohana (those thing* tuet fnUr inU> it* com* 
poeitlon, ftom two Letin wwi* menniiig nd napec- 

titeljr) me Udngi that wnrt endenify 'legiurded wi^h mperttitiona 
hoim. ^ 
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salt^a shark, (be munuay of a witch, the root of tht 
poisoaous hemlock (this to have effect must be digged 
in the dark), the gall of a goat, and the liver of a Jew, 
with slips of the yew-tree that roots itsejtf in graves, 
and the finger of a dead child: aU these were set on to 
boil in a groat kettle, or caldron, which, as fast as it 
grew too hot, was cooled with a bal)oon's blood; to 
these they poured in the blood of a sow that had eaten 
her young, and they throw into the flame the grease 
that had sweaten ^ from a murderer's gibbet. By tlicse 
charms they bound tlie infernal spirits to answer their 
questions. 

It was demanded of Macbeth, whether he w'ould have 
his doubts resolved by them, or by their masters, the 
spuits. He, nothing daunted by the dreadful ceremonios 
wJiich he saw, boldly answered, “ Where are they ? let 
mo see them.*' And they called the s^jirits, which were 
three. And the firsj; arose in tho likeness of* an armed 
head, cmd ho called Macbeth by name, and bid him 
beware of the thane of Fife ; for which caution Macbeth 
thanked him ; for Macbeth had entertained a jealousy 
of Macduff, the thane of Fife. 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of a bloody 
child, and he called Macbeth by name, and bid him 
have no fear, but laugh .to scorn tho ^owor of man, 
for none of woman bom should have power to hurt 
him; and he advised Mm to be bloody, bold, and re- 
solute. “Then live, Macduff!" cried the king; "what 
need 1 fear of thee 1 but yet 1 will make assurance 
doubly sure. Thou shalt not live; that I may teU 

r The otdinu; form ef thb woold he .''that had hean aweated.’' 
SmatM is here me past participle of a vorh to rmat, i|S«d in the aaaw 
of to mmU, or fo te di$dil»gti w mom' 
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pale - hearted Fear it lies, and sleep in spite of 
thunder." 

ITiat spirit being dismissed, a third arose in the form 
of a child crowned, with a tree in his hand. 

He called Macbeth by name, and comforted him 
agiiinst conspiracies, saying, that he should never be 
vanquished, until the wood of Birnain to Dunsinane 
Hill should come against him. ‘‘Sweet hodementsl^ 
good !" cried Macbeth; “who can unfix the forest, and 
move it from its earth-bound roots ? I see I shall live 
the usual period of man's life, and not be cut off by a 
violent deatli. But my heart throbs to know otic thing. 
Tell me, if your art can teU so much, if Bauquo’s issue 
shall ever reign in this kingdom?'* Hero the caldron 
sunk into the ground, and a noise of music was heard, 
and eight shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, and 
Bauquo last, who boro a glass which showed the figures 
of many more, and Banquo all bloody smiled upon 
MacUith, and pointed to them ; by which Macbeth 
knew, that these were the posterity of Banquo, who 
slioiild reign after hira in Scotland; and the witches, 
with (i sound of soft music, and with dancing, making 
a show of duty and welcome to Macbeth, vanished. 
And from this time the thoughts of Macbeth were all 
bloody and dreadful. 

The first tiling ho heard wdicu he got out of the 
witches’ cave, was that Macduff, thane of Fife, had fled 
to England, to join the army which was forming i^tiinst 
him under Malcolm, the eldest son of the late king, with 
intent to displace Macbeth, and set Malcolm, the right 

* JftiderAitTUs (from an Anglo-Saxon loot meAning UU) in an obso- 
lete uoun. for which wc nefnr oso forebodings or prophedes. The verb 
to bode, ' meouing to porceud." is still common. 
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heir, upon the throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set upon 
the castle of Macduff, and put his wife and children, 
whom the thane had left behind, to the sword, and ex-, 
tended the slaughter to all who claimed the least rela- 
tionship to Macdutf. 

These and such-like df^eds alienated the niimls of all 
his chief nobility from liim. Such as could, tied to join 
Malcolm and Macduff, who were now approaching with 
a ])owerful anny which they had raised in England; and 
the rest secretly wished success to their anus, though for 
fear of Macbeth tliey could take no active part. Ilia 
recruiting^ went on slowly. Everybody hated the 
tyrant, nobody lovcil or honbuTed him ; but all siispectcd 
him, and ho began to linvy the condition of Duncan, 
whom h(3 had murdered, who slept soundly in hU grave» 
against whom treason had done its worst : neither steel 
nor poison, neither domestic malice nor foreign levies, 
could hurt him any longer. 

While tlicse things were acting,* the queen, who had 
been the sole partner in bis wickedness, in whose bosom 
he could sometimes seek a momentary repose from those 
terrible dreams wliich afflicted them both nightly, died, it 
is supposed, by her own hands, unable to bear the 
remorse of guilt, and the public hate ; by which event 
he was left alond, without a soul to lov6 or care for him, 
or a friend to whom be could confide his wicked 
purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death; but 
the near approach of Malcolm’s army roused in him 
what remained of his ancient courage, and he determined 

* Hecruitinff (lit. ** jjrowing frcwi a Latin root,) tucaua “ tha 

work or procesa of eziHating dott aol^ers Jbr an army.” 

• Wliaf. ▼^cnliar in tbft nue of the word " actinji: ** f 
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to dio (as he expressed it) “ with armour on his bock/* 
Besides this, the hallow promises of the witches had 
filled him with false confidence, and he remembered the 
sayings of the spirits, tliat none of woman born was to 
hurt him, and that he was never to be vanquished till 
Bimam wood should come to Dunsinane, which he 
thought could never be. So he shut himself up in his 
castle, whose impregnable strength was such as defied a 
siege : here he sullenly waited the approach of Malcolm. 
When, upon a day, there came a messenger to him, 
pale and shaking with fear, almost unable to report that 
which he had seen ; for he averred, that as he stood upon 
his watch on the hill, he looked towards Rirnam, and 
to hi^ thinking the wood began to move ! " liar and 
slave!" cried Macbeth; “if thou speakest false, thou 
shalt hang alive upon the next tree, till famine end thee. 
If thy tale be tnio, I care not if thou dost as much hy 
me:** — for Mo-cbctli now began to faint in resolution, 
and to doubt the equivocal speeches of the spirits. Ho 
wjis not to fear till Birnam wood shoulrl come to Duu* 
sLnaue ; and now a wood did move. “ However,” said 
ho, “ if this which he avouches^ be true, let us arm and 
ofit There is no flying hence nor staying here. I begin 
to • be weary of the sun, and wish my life at an end.” 
With these despomte speeches ho sallied forth upon the 
besiegers, who hod now come up U} the castle. 

The strange appearance, which had given the mes- 
senger an idea of a wood moving, is easily cxpILmed. 
When the besieging anny marched through the wood of 
Birnam, Malcolm, Uko a skilful general, instructed his 

soldiers to how down every one a bough and bear it 

• 

‘ Aiauchof h<ue mAMW “‘tiwtiftes*’ or *<so!eta]i}v iAclan»« to be 
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before him, by way of comcealing the true numbers of 
his host. Tliis marching of the soldiers with boughs 
had at a distance the appearance which had frightened 
the messenger. Thus were the words of the spirit 
brought to pass in a sense different from that in which 
Macbeth had understood them, and one great stronghold 
of his confidence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, in which 
Macbeth, though feebly supported by those who called 
themselves his friends, but in reality bated the tyrant 
and inclined to the party of Malcolm and Macduff, yet 
fought with the extreme of rage and valour, cutting to 
pieces all wlio w(!re opposed to him, till he came to 
where Macduff was fighting. Seeing Macduff, and ro- 
inembering the caution of the spirit who had counselled 
him to avoid Alacduff above all men, he would have 
turned, but Macduff, who had been seeking him tlirough 
the whole fight, opposed his turning, and a fierce contest 
ensued; Macduff Tex)roaching Macbeth bitterly for the 
murder of his wife and children. Macbeth, whose soul 
was charge<l enough witli blood of that family already, 
would still have declined the combat; but Macduff stiU 
urged him to it, calling him tyrant, murderer, hell^liound, 
and vUlainu 

Then MacbeCli remembered the wbrds of the spirit. 
How none of woman bom should hurt him; and smiling 
confidently he said to Macduff, Thou losest thy labour, 
Macduff. As easily thou mayest impress the air with 
thy sword, as make me vulnerable* I bear a charmed 
life, which must not yield to one of woman bom.'' 

"Despair thy charm," said Macduff, "and lot that 
lying spirit, whom thou hast semd, tell thee, that Mac* 
duff was never born of woman, never as the ordinary 
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mauner of men is to be born^ but was untimely taken 
from his mother/* 

'* Accursed be the toii^c which tells me so,” said the 
tieinblirif^ Alacbeth, who felt his last hold of confidence 
;4i\oug way; “and let never man in future believe the 
lying equivocations of witches and juggling spirits, who 
deceive us in 'words which have double senses, and 
wliile they keep their promise literally, disappoint our 
hopes with a diOererit meaning. I will not fight with 
ihee/’ 

“Tlieu live!” said tlie seceoful ^lacJidf: “w^e will 
a show of thee, as men show monsters, and a 
painted board, on which shall be written, ‘ Here men 
may see the 1 } rant ! * ” 

“ Never I” said Macbeth, whose courage returned wdth 
despair; “I will not live to kiss the ground before young 
Mfilcolin's feet, and (.0 bo baited* with the curses of the 
rabble. Though Biniam wood be come to Duiisinaiie, 
and thou oi)po.sed to me, who w ast never born of woman, 
yet will I try the last,” With those frantic words he 
threw himself upon Macduff, who, after a severe struggle, 
in the cud overcame him, and cutting off lus head, made 
a present of it to the young and lawful king, Malcolm ; 
who tt)ok upon him the govcniinent wdiich, by the 
machinations of the usurper, ho had oO long been de- 
prived of, and ascended the throne of Duncan the 
Meek amid the acclamations of the nobles and the 
people. . ^ 

* To bait (connected witi^ ihc woxd bite *') literally means ** to tea.'ie 
an animal by inciting doM tc hiU it.*' 

BulMmiting .'iiid bear < mi ting wore ci«el amu.semeuts formerly ?«ry 
{H>pnlar in many countries. “To battod/' ♦.W. here means “to 
\yo teas«?d or harassed.** » 
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THE HOUlt OF HEATH 

BY MRS. nKMANS. 

ijiAVES have their time to fall,' 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s hsvatli, 

And stars to set — but all, 

Thou h{ist all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

Day is for mortal care, 

Eve for j;lacl meetings round the io)'ous hearth, 

Night for tlie dreams of sleep, the voice of ju’ayer 
Tiiifc all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth 

The banquet hfiih its hour — 

Its feverish lumr, of mirth, and song, and wine ; 

Tliere comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelming power. 

A time for softer tears — but all are tliine. 

Youth and the opening rose 
ilay look like things too glorious for decay, 

And snule at tiiee — but thou art not of those 
That wail the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 

• • 

And stars to set — ^but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine r.wn, 0 Death ! 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from fe shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain-- - 
But who shall teach us when to loolc for thee, 

• 

' Their tiTDie to fall. '•-To fall b lK;re the gemud, aud lueaiifi 
faUiv^^ or for falling. See Adams*e E'MjlUh Language^ [t. 98. 
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' la it when spring'* first gale 
C!omes forth to whisper where the violets ]ie ? 

Is it when.roses in oiu:4|i|th8,grow 'pale ?— 

They have om season — oU are ours to die I 

TIiou art where billows foam, . 

Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
ilnd .the world calls us forth — and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest.’ 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 

Thou h.ost all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 


KTES iVND NO EYES; OR, TH:^ ART OF 
SEEING. 

A KKW VERSION, BT K1N08LKT. 

Among th^ old-fashioned books for boys which I used W 
read whel^l iras a hoy, was one that taught.me that Ub 
more readi^ of wi^ books does not make any (me 
wise ; a^d therefore 1 am more grateful to that dd- 
(hshioned book than if it had been as fidl of wondeifol 


* Tkt friMctty oroi— the oreete or heeds of prliuec. 
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pictures as all the natural-history books you ever saw. 
Its name was ‘‘Evenings at Home; ""and in it was a 
story called “Eyes and no jByts;" a regular old-fashioned, 
prim, sententious story and it^^begon thd^ — 

“Well, Robert, where have you been walking tliis 
aftemooji ? " said Mr. Andrews^ to one of bis pupils at 
the close of a holiday. 

Oh — Robert had been to Broom Heath, and round by 
Camp Mount, and home through the meadows. But it 
was very dull. He hardly saw a single person. He had 
much rather have gone by the tunipike-road. 

Presently in conies Master William, the other pupil ; 
and terribly dirty and wet he is : but he never (he says) 
luul such a pleasant walk in his life ; and he has brought 
home his handkerchief full Of curiosities. 

He has got a piece of mistletoe, wants to know what 
it is ; and he has seen a woodpecker, and a wheat-ear, 
and gathered strange dowers on the heaUi ; and hunted 
a peewit * because he thought its wing was broken, till 
of course it led him into a bog, and very wet he got. 
But he did not mind it, because he fell in with an old 
man cutting turf,® who told him all about turf-cutting, 
and gave liim a dead adder. And then be went up a 
hill, and saw a grand prospect ; and wanted to go again 
and make out the geography of the country from the 
county maps. And then, because the hill was called 

** Mr. Andrews ** is the name of the tntor in the story, 

3 A peewit or lapwinq is a kind of bird voiy common in those parts 
of England that are thinly inhabited. It is rather bigger than the 
oommoB Indian mafrsL When any person approaches its nest, it 
pretends to be wounded so as to entice the intruder to run after it ; 
and when it has thus led him a long distance ftrom the nest, it takes 
wing 

* la many pajrta''of Eimland the Vwrf the surface of grass-landA 
mudstiag of the xnattea roote of the grass mixed with a little soil) is* 
MtforftML 
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Camp Mount, ho looked for a Homan Camp,^ and found 
one ; and then he went down to the river, sa%v twenty’ 
things more and so ou; and so on, till he had brought 
borne curiosities enbiigh> and thcrtaghts enough, to tot 
him a T^eek. " , . 

WJiereon Mr. Andrews, who seems to havnijeen a 
very sensible old gentleman, tells him all abouyt his curi- 
osities ; and then it comes out — if you will believe it — 
that Master William has been over the very same 
ground as Master liobort, who saw iiothing at all. 

Whereon, Mr. Andrews says, wisely enough, in Ins 
solemn old-fasliionoAl way, — 

"So it is. One? man walks through the world with 
his eyes open, another with his eyes shut ; and upon 
this difTei^ncc depends aht the sup<jriority of kuowdedge 
which one man acquires over another. 1 have kno\VTi 
sailors who had been in all quarters of the world, and 
could tell you nothing but the signs of the tippUng- 
houscfi,® and the price and quality of t!ae liquor. On the 
other hand, Franklin* could not cross tho Channel* 

* .t Ivitmttn ramp. — Tho auoioiit thmiaus held of Ka||^land 

for four hurjdnvl (a.J). 4S to a.d. 446) ; and thoro are still in 
sxist^ni'p many nMnairw of those caiup-j, which were always built with 
great strength unil dunibility. “ 

* fhiwj 9 ywi.— Tho particular number tveetUy is not meant 
here ; hul timniy is put vaguely for ayrraf nutny, 

* Hous'*s for li]»piiuf:.— TV* Upj)U litoraUy mean!* to drink fre^ntcnflp^ 

Ml sumU t}uai,fitie9 ; hut it is gouerally used oh ’ here in the omacler 
senso to dnnk vo oh to g^t nearly or ifuUe drunk. The ngwi. <~Iu 
KtigUnd. pnhlic-hous€\s (here calle<t ti0»lrn£c-hoasrji) are often dietin- 
guished by eome sip;n or picture, which ia painted on a board and hung 
outride the house. . ^ 

^ Bfn^aimn Fravkliji xv.is a famoue American poUtioian and^^ilo* 
SOpher. boii\ in 1706. di**d in 1790. He was one of the moat eniuieiit 

tiioMe stat<'srnen by whose abilities tlie KngUali colonies in AtoeiicA 
were eimbted to make thenuwIveM indefiCDdent of Ki^kadt and so tn 
bettome the >** United Rtates of America.” He is also fatnons as the 
inventor of . the ligKtning-coudnctor. 

* C^eMM£^e.t the English Channel, the narrow etrip ol sea 
that separatee Bn|^d from France. 
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witiboiit making observations usoful to mankind Whilo 
malty a vacant thon^tlcss youth is whMed ihrongh 
Europe without ^tinlng a single woiih crossing tiic 
street fbt, the bhstaivihg aye and impuring mind hod 
matter .gf. improvement and delight in every ramble. 
Yoh, t£^ William, continue to use your eyes. And 
you, Kob^, learn that eyes were given to you to use.” 

, So saw Mr. Andrc^V8 : and so I eay, dear boys — and 
BO says he who has the charge of you — to you. There- 
fore 1 heg all good hoys among yon to tliiuk over this 
story, and settle in their own minds whelh»ir they will 
be ” Eyes," or " No Eyes ; ” whether they will, as they 
grow up, look and see for themselves Vhat happens ; or 
whether tliey will let other pcojile look for them, w- 
pretend to look : and dupe them, and lesid them about— 
the blind leading the blind, till both fall into the ditcL 
1 say "gotjd boys;” not merely clever boys, or prudent 
bovs ; because using your eyes, or not using them, is a 
question of doing Eight or doing Wrong. Uod has given 
yon eyes ; it is your duty to God to use them. If j'^our 
pai'ents tried to teach you your lessons in tlie most 
agreeable wa)', by beautiful picture-books, would it not 
he ungrecious, ungrateful, and altogether naughty and 
wrong, to shut your eyes -to those pictures, and refuse 
to learn ? Andjis it not altogether naughty and wrong 
to refuse to lenwi from your Father in Heaven, the Great 
God who made all things, when He offers to teach you 
aU day long by the most beautiful and most wonderful 
of sJl picture-books, wliich is. simply all things which 
you can see,- hear, and touch, from the sun and stare 
above your bead to the mosses and insects at your feet ? 
It is your dnty to learn His l^ns: and it r your 
IntwsMt. God’s Book, which is *thc Universe, the 
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riiwliug of 0<m}’8 Book, wlncb ui Sdctioe^ can do jrou 
nothing but good, and teach you nothing but trAtb and 
wisdom God did jo/A put hit wondroua world about 
yiiui young souls to tombt or to miriead them. — Kmas- 
Lbir’s Madam Mim and Ladjf ^Vky^ 


THE HERMIT. 

nr ootJi'v'tTiL 


t • Tui'H, gentle Hermit if Iho dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where you taper cheers va’o 
With hospitable ray 

“ Foi lieu loilorn and lost I tiead, 
With fainting sU ps and slow , 
Wlieie whls, immeasurably spre^ 
Swin h ngth’mng as T go " 

Foilieai, mv sou,” the Hoiimt cries, 
“ To tempt the dangorous gloom , 
Foi yonder faithless phantom* flies 
To lura thee to fhy door. ' 


‘ 111 mai’Klits a deteptive hf( 1 it ((aIM an Igns /fUUtutf ot fTt/l 
the fF*tp) IS u sei^n tlsncmg beforn the tjos of traTellem » JT^ 
loved It lihifts its |)o»iion, am has been known tlina to ^odd 
tiavellera OHlrny mto dantforonl pools nntl tmpnasnble awainpl Tn this 
poetiit 1^10 “tiTHi" menUonod in tb© hm ireisk. and the *'faifcWosw 
pbanton in the third both rrfor «u(h a &hw Itghk *a this 
which waa mialeading the Irayeller, nho thought that tta my via 
**ho 8 pitAWo''— H 0 .J that; it was ahining: hvm aom# hoqdtiihli^ oottage 
whem shaltMr might be obuaned. 
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( M[ere to the honadb<>s of ivant 
My door is open stilly 
And though toy portion is but sehnt» 

1 giire it with good will 

f 

tmn trt-nijrlit an<l fteoly Jjlmre 
\Vli4»te*or iny ec^ll bostowj, 

Mv cuuoh and fru^^al f.uc 
My blOTJiig and roposo 

( , * X » llook<i that 1 tlu \ dlov fuv» 
To I loa lt»mn , 

f night liy that |Ni\\< r th it prti<»s 
I If^arn IfY jij<y th ii « 

' ‘ Ihif fiom tho nioimf nn's gi isn '^ido 
A guiltless I hnnx 
V SI np with hrubs an i Iriiits sujipUfd 
Aud walei lion the spiiiv^ 

^ Then, pVnmi tniM ♦hy c vi^ fougo, 
AV eauh bom iro wnmj;, 

Man wnnis but little k lo hf \o \ 

Nor wants tha^ Inile loin^ ' 

li. Soft aa the dew fiom hc»a\c a di sc ends 
Kih gentle ai mils leT , 

Tho modest stmngcu lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell 

•r 

Fai jn a wildoncns oWure 
The lonely maruuon tav 
i refuge to tho neighb’fHig poor 
And ‘iti anger? led 8stra\ 
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dft 

I/. No storoa l^eneatli its liumMo thatch 
Rc<inir*(l a mnster*a care ; 

'ITie op'ning witli a latch, 

Hoc«mvM the hunt) less pair. ^ 

Aivl now, wlit^n Imsy cfowrls retire 
To t.ila* their ov’iiing rest, 
llii* Hermit IriminM his lit^e fire, 

Aij<l oheorM his pensive (^est: 

j Ainl his vet'.ettihlo sh^re, 

Anti proas 1, an<l sniihul; 

,Ac(l skiird in lecreudary lore 
Tho hours iMym'hsl 

r/|, Atoujul in symjmlhoHc mirlh 
rts tri(jhs tho kitten tries, 

Tho orickot < himips in llio hearth 
Tho eraoklino rao,ot ilios ‘ 

fi^ Ihit nothimr oonM a oharm nnnart 
To Sf)ollio tho stranuoi < woo; 

For jxriof was heavy at liis heart, 

And teal’s ho^an to flow. 

K, His rismf; cares tlie TTormif ;?pied, 

With answering cai-c opprest: 

And whence, imhappy youth,'* he crioti 
The sorrowa of thy breast ? 

f ‘ From bolter hahitatioria spum'd 
Roluctatit dual thou rove ? 

Ov grieve for friendship nnreturn^d^ 
luiro'xarded lovo ^ 
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ft'* Alts* the jojH thnt foiluno 
Are trifling, ami litLa} , 

And tliuse puze the paltry things, 
Mori‘ tiiHiug still than they. 

" And i« iueiulslijp but a n.inu, 

A (liaini that lulls i-o slee]>, 

A ^bade that follows \vealth ox tanio, 
lint lc<ivos the wiotth to woop ? 

“ And lovo is still an emplior souikI, 

The luodoni f.in oiil^s jest: 

On eaitb unsoin, oi only found 
To \\aini tho tuitlcA nest 

2i» Foi -li mu‘, tund yoiilli, thy soikavs hush 
And hpuin the sex/' he haul • 

]»ut while ho spoke, a iismj^Jdush 
llis lovedoin guest bctiayVl 

Suri>rised ho «'ees new beauties use, 

Swift mantling (o the view, 

Like eolonis oVr the mrnning skios, 

As blight, as txauHient too. 

J The bashliil look, the using wc.i.st, 
Alteinate spi end alaim*.: 

The lovi ly sti anger stands eonfest 
A maid in all her rharms 
% 

" And, ah ! fo»<.Mve a stiangi-r rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” «he Oriod; 

" Whose feet unhaUow’4 thus intrude 
Where Heav’n and yhtr reside. 

R 2 
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" But let a maid thy i>ity ehare, 

Whom love has tauglil to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, hut tiiuts despair 
Companion of hor way. 

My father lived beside tho Tyne,^ 

A wealthy lord was he : 

And all his wealth was mark'd as miue.. 
He had but only me. 

1 y. To win me from lus tender aims, 
ITrmumbor’d sniiurs came ; 

Who pnusJKl me for imjnitril charm 
f<dt, or feign'd, a llame, 

2 Maoh honr a m<‘rceijavy (‘ro\v»l 
With richest in^ofTers strove ; 
Amongs^be rest y«>niig Kdwiii vow’d, 
But it^er talk'd of love,; 

% ^ “ In liumble, sirapbist luibit cltid, 

Nor woalLli nor j^nvc'r liad be ; 
vVisilom and worth were all he hod. 

But these were all to rne. 

-7, rt , *' Aud when, beside me in the dole. 

Ho caroll’d lays of love, , 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale 
And music to the grt've. 

% “ The blossom opening to the flay. * 

The dews of Heav’n refin’d. 

Could nought of purity, display 
To emulate his mind 

^ The Tyiie ie a river in the oouuty of STi^thiiinherlasid. 
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52/ The dew, the blossom on the tree. 

With chaiins inconstant shine j 
Their charms were hia, but woo to me, 
Their constancy* was mine. 

'j For still I tried earjh fickle art. 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart 
I triumph’d in his pain. 

‘Till quite dejecteJ with my acorn, 
lie lofl mo to my pride ; 
iViid souylit a solitude forlorn, 

In secret wliere he died. 

mine tlic sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well iny life aluill pay ; 
rU seek the solitude ho sought, 

And stretch me where he lay. 

* And there, forlorn, despairing hid, 
ril lay mo down and die ; 

Tu as so for me that Fxhvin did, 

Anvl so for him will I.” 

I Forbid it, Ilcav’n!” the Ilwuiit cried, 
And clasp’d her to hia breast : 

The woiuVring fair one turn’d to cliide,- 

'Twtis Edwin's self that press'd. 

• 

- ^ “Turn, Angelina, ever uear, 

My chamier, tnm to See 
Thine own, thy long-lpst Edwin here. 
Ilestor’d to love aiuf thee 
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Hi? ‘*Thub let me hold thee to my hean 
And every care resign : 

And shall wo never, never pail. 

My life, - my all that*s min*- 

^ “ No, never from lljis lamr to j)ail, 

We'll live arid love so Lme ; 

'riio sigli Dial rontls thy constant heai t 
Sliall break thy Edwins too.*' 

From the Vicar of Wahjiey 


CIIKKKFULNESS. 

AN F:SSAY, WY ADDISON.'^ 

I iiAVK always |)refcrred cheerfulness to miilh. TJie 
latter 1 coirsidea- as an act, the foi'iuer as a habit of tlie 
mind. Mirth is sliort and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
and permainnit. Tliose arc often raised into the greatest 
transportc of mirth, who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of luolanehnly. ()n the contrary, cliecrful- 
ncss, though it does not give tlic mind such an exquisite 
gladness, i)rcvc!nl3 us fioiu falling into any depths of 
soiTOW. Mirtli is like a flasli of liehtniiig, that breaks 
through a j;looiu of clouds, and giitters for a moment; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-liglit in tliC |nind, 
and fills it with a steady and i)crj)etual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too 

^ Joseph AtMisoii {Ui/n IC/'J, dUd 1719) waw chiefly famouis au? an 
«.ssayist, thouj;ii he wai, uLo a jMici of consuierable ment Jlis best 
essays (of wliicK this is oiic) coTitributcd to a fieriodioal callt'd the 
SjfffctaLor, lie was it one tiihc Secretary of Stato. 
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waiit^>n and dissolute tor a state ol probatiou, and as 
tilled with a certain trimiij»h and insolonco of heart 
that is iiicoiisisteiit with a life vvliidi is every ujoineiit 
obnoxious " to tlie groatost ilaugors. 

Cheerfulness of mi ml is not liulde to any of tliese 
exceptions; it is of a serious ami comj^osetl nature; it 
doi‘.s not throw the iniud into a coiuliticm ijiipvo])er for 
iIk' })i\seriL state of huniiiiuty, and is very coiKS]acuoiis 
in the characteis of thusii who are looked upon as the 
greatest pJiilofc«»[)lu rs among the heathmis, as well as 
anu ng those wlio liave be,en deservedly <»sleem('d as 
saints ami liuly nu*u among ChrLtians. 

If we consider cheer fulness in three lights, with re- 
gard tv' ourselves to tlios(>. wo <dnversc with, and to the 
great Autlior of our being, it will m)l a little* rn('om- 
mend itself on each of these. a(.counis. Tiie man who 
is po.ssoss(d uf this (‘x elleul frame of iniml, is not only 
easy in his thoiu^hta, but a p(‘ire<*.t iimster of all llut 
powers and laculti(‘s .f his s >ul. Hi.s ima/.dmitiou is 
always clear, and his jm!gm»'Ut un(li,MLuibed ; Ids temper 
is even and unnifijeo, wliether .in action or in solitnd<'. 
lie conics with rolisli {■/ ah those g(>i^ds 'wiiicli nature 
lias provided lor 1dm, tasters all the jdeasures of the 
creatimi wldcli are ]»ouiod about him, and does not feed 
the full. w*eight of those acc'i«leutal evils winch mav 
befall him. 

Jf wo consider him i:i rcdatl'ii to tlic persons wlioiin 
he couver3e..s wdtli, it naturally produces love and good- 
will tmvards him. A clieerful mind is not only disposcjd 
to be alfablc ;inil obliL'ing; Iml raises tlie same, gooil 

* Obnt/rious is lit'rivfcU troni u J^alin word incaitin;'; Imhlr. or si/bjtir/ 
(to puui«hm**iit or hurt). It !.'» u-wd in thw lu ori^insd ukmjjuvj; , 
but in modem Knglish il U more frvquciitly used in the i-.fsn.so of bldtmf' 
worthy or vjfrmivt, • 
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humour in those who come within its influence. A 
man finds liimself pleased, he does not know why, with 
the clieerfulness of his companion. It is like a sudden 
•suiishinc that awakens a secret delight in tlic mind, 
without her attending to it. Tlie heart rejoices of its 
ow’u accord, and naturally flows out into friendship and 
benevolence towards the person who has bo kindly an 
effect upon it. 

When 1 consider this cheerful state of mind in its 
third relation, I camiot but look U])on it U' a constant 
habitual gratitude to the gn at AuLlior of nature. An 
inward clieerfulness is an Implicit ])rais(^ and tlianks- 
giving to Providence under all its disjxuisalions. U is 
a kind of ac<)uii‘scen(‘c in the stale wlierein wo are 
placed, and a secret aj)[»roliatioa of the i>i\ iiu: Will in 
His conduct towards man. 

There are but two things which, in iny opinion, can 
rea.souably .dejirivc us <»f this eluH'rfulne.ss of heart. 
The lir^t of llu'.se is the sense of g*nilt. A man who 
lives in a stab* (jf vice and im]>enitenc.e., can have no 
title to iliat evenness and tramjuillity of mind wliieli is 
the health of the soul, and the natural e,llect of virtue 
and innocence. Cheerfulness in an ill man deserves a 
liarder name than language can furnisli us with, and is 
many dt*grees beyond wliat wi* commonly call fo!!} k^v 
madiu‘ss. 

Atheism, by which I mean a di.sbcHci of a Supreme 
Being, aiul consta|ueutIy of a future stab.*, under \^^^< 3 itso- 
ever titles it shelters itself, may likewise very reasonably 
deprive a man of this elicerfulness of temper. Theiv is 
sornctliing so particularly gloomy and offensive to human 
nature in the }>rospcct tof non-cxistcnce, tliat 1 cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is pos- 
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sible for a mau to outlive tlie expectation of it For luy 
owu part/I think the bcin^ of a (hul is so little to be 
doubted, that it is almost tlie only t ruth we are sure of ; 
and sucli a trutli as we meet witli in every (d>ject, in* 
every occurreuee, and in every thon,v>;]ii.. If we look into 
llie cliaiaclers of tins tribe of inlidels, we ficnerally find 
they arfi iimde nj) of [>ride, spleen, aiul eavih It is in- 
deed no wonder lliat. men who are uneasy to tbonisidves 
should he so io ilie rest of the world ; and how is it 
poysiblo fora nuni to he otlierwise than uneasy in him- 
self, who is in tlanger every moment of losing liis ejjtire 
existence, and dropx)irig into noiliing ? 

The vicious nian and the AMieJst liavts therefore no 
pretence to ('lieerfulness, and w'ould {u:t very unreason- 
ably should tlioy endeavour after it. Jt is im]jossible 
for any one to live in good-humour, and enjoy his pre- 
.sc‘ut existence, who is apprehemwive (‘.itluir of torment or 
of annihilation ; of being miserabh*, or of, jiot heim» 
at alL 

x\fter having menliomui these two great principles, 
wliich are de.'^tructive of elieerridness in their own 
nature, as well ns in riglii reason, I (-annot think of any 
otlior that ought to banish this liapj»y tejiijjcr from a 
virtuous mind. I’ain and sickness, sluunc and repnaelj, 
poverty and old^ogo, noy, d(*alli iLseff, (considering the 
shorliie.ss of tlanr (Inmtion. an^l tlie advantage we may 
reap from them, do not des«Tve ^i-e. name of evils. A 
good mind may hear up urnha Uimu with forlitud-^ with 
indolence,' and with f liceofulnc-s of IkmiI 'fhe tossing 

’ is fti'i's. fioTti a Lntiii wjsa iin frirdwi. //'<vi 

pain or sorruv^ aaa iH'n' ij«jd in this In thw Kn^lisJt tiio 

present <iay, it fin%r luiS ihis nujtiniug ; ii Jiow mh hhh a /uve of caj»c, 
or a dufihe of How u thia uiodf;rii im uning roaiw^'Ctod willi 

the original meauiii*; ’ • 
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of a ^impost Joes uol diseoiej^oso Iahii, wluoli he is sure 
will liriui' liirti to a joyful harbour. 

A luan who uses his best cii<leavours to live accordiu*:; 
to I lie dictates of virtue and right reason, has two per- 
piitual sources of cheerfulness, in the consiJcraiiou of 
his own nalnre, and of that Being on whom he has a 
J(’penJonce. If he looks into liiiiiself, he cannot hut 
rejoice in that exi.^teneo which is so lately bestowed 
upon him, and which, after inillions of age.s, will be still 
n(iw, and still in its beginning. Ifow many scll-con- 
gratulatioiis naturally arise in the mind, when it retlects 
on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view' 
of tliose facuUiiis, which in a fe,w years, and even at its 
first setting out. have made so coiisidiaabh? a progress, 
and which w'ill still be receiving an increase of pmfec- 
tiori, and couse4ueutly an increase of liappiness! The 
con.sciousness of such a being spreads a perpetual diiVu* 
sion of joy. through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself every* nit)iuent as more 
hrippy iliuii he knows how to conceive. 

The secoml source of clieerfulm^ss to a good mind is 
tlie cfUiaideration of that Being on whom wc have our 
dependence, and in whom, though we behold liim as yet 
but in the first faint discoveries of hi.s perfect iou.s, we 
see everything that wo can imagine gn%it, gloricus. 
or amiabh^ ^Ve find ourselves overvAvlieiv upheld by 
his goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of 
love and mercy. In sliort w’o depend upon a i Viug 
whose power qualities him to make us happy by an in- 
finity of means, whose goculiioss and truth engage liim 
to make those hapi)y who desire it of him and wdiosc 
unchangeubleucss will secure us in this happiness to all 
fttendty. • 
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Sudi considerations, which every one should jxjrjHjitually 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that 
si^oret heaviness of heart which unthinking men are 
subject to when they lie uiiihir no real affliction ; all 
that anguish which we may fool from any evil that 
actually oppresses us, to which 1 may likewise tuhl tliose 
little cracklings of mirth and folly that are a)>tcr to be- 
tray virtue than su])port it; and establish in us ^uch an 
oven and clieerful temper, as makes us j)leasing to oi.r- 
sclves, to those with whom we converse, and to Him 
whom we were made to please. 


Th>' St hjfrt rffufiUiU'il. 

lu my last Paturday*s paper 1 spoke of cherirfulnes? 
as it is a moral habit of tin* mind, and accordingly men 
tiunod such moral motives as aie apt to cherish and 
keep alive this happy temper in the soul of man; 1 shall 
now consider cheerrulness in its natural state and rotlec.t 
on those motiv(3s to it wliicli are indifrerent citlier to 
virtue or vice. 

Clieerfuliiess is, in the first place, the best promoter 
of health. Itepiniug.s, and secret iuurmiirs of lieart, 
give impei’ceptilde strokes to tliosc deliciite fibrous ol 
which the vital j^arts are compu.^od, and wear out ttu* 
machine insensibly; not to uemiiou those viohuit fer^ 
ments wliicli they stir up jn tho blood, and thos.' 
irregular disturbed motions which they raise in tin* 
animal spirit.^. I scarce remember in my own obsei va- 
tion to Irave met with many old men, or wiili such, who 
(to use our English phra-e; wear well, tbai had not 
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at least a certain indolence in their hiunour, if not a 
more than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. 
The truth of it is, health and cheerfulness mutually 
hcjget each other ; with this dinbronco, that we seldom 
meet with a groat degree of health which is not attended 
witli a certain cliocrfulness, but very often see cheerful- 
ness wdiere there is no great degree of health. 

Cheer fuUioss bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious care and 
discontent-, soothes and comjKises tljc passions, and keeps 
the S(ajl in a peip(*tual P»ut having already 

touched on this last consideration, I shall here take 
notice, that the world in wliich we are placed is tilled 
with innnmoriible objects that are proper t<» raise and 
keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

If we consider the world in its s\il)serviency to man, 
one W(uild think it was made for our use ; but if we 
consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
bo apt to cunohulo it Avas made, for our jdeasure. The 
sun, which is as the grr^it s(»ul of the universe, ajid pro* 
diicc.s all iJic nece.ssarios of life, lia.s a jKolicular inllucnee 
in cheering tlio mind i»f man, ami making tlie lieart 
glad. 

Tliose several living creatures which are made for our 
tcrvicc or sustenance, at the same either fill the 
woods with their music, furni.sh us willi game, or raise 
jdeasing ideas in us])y the delight fulness of their appear- 
an(a\ Founlaius, lakes, and rivers, are as refreslii; % to 
the imagination as to the soil tliroiigh which they 
pass. 

There are writers of great distiuctiou, who have made 
it an ai-gumont for Providence, that the whole earth is 
covered with green rather than with any other colour, as 
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being such a rightr mixture of light and shade, that it 
comforts and strengthens the eye, instead of weakening 
or grieving it. For this reason several painters have a 
green cloth hanging near them, to ease the eye upon, 
after too great an application to their colouring. A 
famous modern philosopher^ accounts for it in the 
following manner. All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and dissipate the animal spiiits which are 
employed in siglxt; on the contrary, those that are more 
obscure do not give the animal spirits a Hiifficient exor- 
cise; whereas the rays that pi'oduce in us the idea of 
green, fall upon the eye in such a duo proportion, that 
they give the animal sjuriis their proper i)lay, and, by 
keeping up the struggle in a just balance, <'.xcitc a very 
pleasing and agrcu'nble sensation. Let the cause bo what 
it will, the ctfe.ct is certain; for wliich reason, the poets 
ascribe to this partioiilur colour tlie cj)ithet of cluierful. 

To consider further this double end in jAie works of 
nature, and liow They are at the same time both useful 
an<i entertaining, we find that the most important parts 
in lb(!i vegetable w’orld an? llio.so wliich are tlic most 
bcaniiful. Tliese are the soinls by wliicdi the sevi^ral 
races of jdaiils are pro)»agaled and continued, and wdiicli 
are alw.jys lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems 
to hide her princijial design, and to be industrious in 
making the earth gay ami delightful, while she is carry- 
ing on her gi*cat work, and int^at upon her own preser- 
vation. Ttie Imsbamlman, after the same manner, is 
employed in laying out the whole country into a kind of 
garden or landscape, a] id making everything smile abemt 
him. whilst in reality lie tliinks of nothing but of tin* 
harvest, and the increase which^is to arise from it 

* Sif Itiaac Ni^wton. 
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W(* may further obscn^e how Providence has taken 
care to k<*(‘p uy» this ch<^u»’fnlness in the mind of man, by 
havinj^ formed it after such a manner, ris to make it 
capable of conc(iivirii( delii/ht from several ohjects which 
seem to liavo very little use in t])eio : as from the wild- 
ritjss of rocks and deserts, an<l the like "rotesqued parts 
of nature. Those who are versed in philosophy may 
still carry this consideration lii^htu’, hy ohservin" that 
if matter had a])poared to ns ('ndow(‘d only with those 
real qualities, wliit'-h it a{;tnariy sses, it wouM have 
made hut a very joyless ainl nuoomfortablc fi‘^uro: and 
v\diy has Providence <;iven it a power of proihuan*.; in us 
such imaj^inary qualities, as tastes an<l colours, sounds 
and snndls, luiat and cold, lait Unit iiisn, wliilcj lie is 
ootiversatit in the lower stations of nature, might liave 
his mind ch(‘-en\d and delightc<l wdtli agi'otiable sensa- 
tions? In sliort, the whole universe is a kind of theatre, 
filled witli objects that raise in us either ])leasnre, amuse- 
ment, or admiration. 

Tlie reader’s own ihouglits will suggest to him tla^ 
vicissitude of day and night, tlie change of seasons, witli 
all the variety of scenes Avhich diversify the face of 
nature, and fill tlie mind with a perpetual succession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 

1 shall not here ineriliou the severttb entertainnu nta 
of art, with the pleasures of friendr.Jnp, hooks, conversa- 
tion, and other accidental diversions of life; because I 
would ojily talvc notice of such incitements to a d ^er- 
fill tcnqier as offer themselves to persons of all ranks 
and conditions, and which may sufliciently show us that 

^ *.vi'nl {jrutfiftfM iT*i*aiit fikn a grotto or tmlural eavcni^ 

til u rough state oj mturr.. li has thifl lut^nnint; hero; but in 
modern l^nglieU it means MutiUs, or 'ihsord! .’ fon‘^*'d. 
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Provid(»nce did nut design tliis world should be fdlod 
with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of mun 
should be involved in gloom anti melancholy. 

Every one ought to guard himself against the temper 
of his constitution, anti frc^quently to indulge in hiTuself 
tlioso considerations wliioli may give him a serenity of 
nund, and enable him to bear up chet^rfully against 
those little e.vils an<l misfortunes which arc common to 
human nature, anti which, by a right improvement of 
them, will produce a satiety of joy and uninterniptiul 
hnj>piness. 

At the snme time that I would (‘Ugegi^ my reader to 
consider the worbi in its moat agreeable liglita, 1 must 
own tliere aiN.* many evils wldeli naturally spring up 
amidst tlie erilerlainnuuits tliat art» ])rovi(l<*d for us; but 
tli(*se, if right ly consitleretl, should be far from over- 
casting the mind with st)rrow, or destroying that (diecT- 
fulness of tomjicr which I have* been recommentling. 
Tliis interspersion of evil willi gooil, and pain witli 
fd.easuro, in tbe works f)f nature, is vtny truly ascribed 
by Mr. Lock(‘ in bis Ivisay on the Tinman llndersianding 
to a nuMul rt'Mson, in the following words: — 

“ lieytuid all this we inay fintl anoLlmr reason why 
(rod hath s(';tMered up and dowm several d(»grees of 
pleasure and jjnin, in all tlic tilings that envinm and 
affect ns, and ’oleiided Uimn tr^gelher, in almost all tliat 
orj* thoughts and senses have to do with ; that we 
finding inqi'n'fection, dissatisfaction, and want of com- 
plete hapinness, in all the enjoyments which tlic cr(3a- 
tures call afford us, might be led to seek it in the 
enjoyment of Him ' with whom tliere is fulness of joy, 
and at whose right hand are pliifisurcs for evermore/ 
From the Spedatur 
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rilE STARR 

BY MBS. HEMANa. 

.N'o cloud «)bsfiurc 3 tlio summer sky. 

The moon in hri»^h<.ners walks on , 
And, set in a>.urc, eviuy star 
Shiiitvs, a pure t»om of heaven, afar^ 

% (Jhihl oY the eailli^ oh, lift thy glance 
To yon hrijrlit finnainent’s expanse . 

'riie g!ori(‘s of it.*« TCtiliii explore, 

And gaze, an<l wontler, and afiort* * 

• Doth it not speak to every sense 
The marvels of Omni]H>l»*nee ? ^ 

Scent thou not there the AJini^lity lunu^ 
InserilKul in cliaracters of flame ? 

Ctmnt o’er these lamps of tpienchless light 
TIuit S2>arkle througJi the sljiules of night 
Ih'holil tliem ! can a mortal boast 
To lunuher that ceh^stial host ? 

Mark well each little star, wlu'se niys 
111 distant splt'udour meet thy g}i 7 t>; 

Each is a world, by Him sustaiuM 
Who fnmi eternity hath roign*d.^ 

^ • Each, kindlt‘d not for eailh alone, 

Hath circling planets of its own. 

And beings, whose,, existence sjirings 
From Him, the all-powerful King of Kiujorc^ 
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those glonoiis beings kuow 
No stain of gatiit, no tojr of woo; 

Hnt, raising still the adoring voice. 

For ever in their God rejoice. 

tlien ait (hoii^ O child of clay! 

Aniid croali oil’s grandeur, say ? 

Jt'cMi as an insect on the brensze, 

EVni as a dew-drop lost in seas 1 

Yet. four lliou not!* The so\ereigu Ifand 
Wlii'jli spread the ocean mid the land, 

And hung ihc ruiliug s[>lieres in mi', 

Hath, eV'ii for t!iee» a Kallier’s caro ! 

i\ t F»e tliou at peace- The albr^»aM]ig 
Fervading earth, and air, and sky — 

Tlie seandjing glance, which none inay^ 

Is still in niorcy turneil oh thee. 


riFK STT.UCTURE AND HArdTlS OF RIUIKS. 

}f£ OniVKtt GOJ.nSMITll. 

Wr now c»nne to a beautiful and loipiacious race of 
animals, iliat cinlvelliah our fOiosts, amuse uiir walks 
and exclude soliuulo fiom our fuo.st sLmly retireniejits. 
From these man has iiolliing to fear; tlieir pleasures, 
theii desires, and even their animosities, only serve to 
enliven the general phture of Natures fGid give liar- 
many to meditation, 

I, 
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No jiaii of Niiliiro a}*[>oai’s doiiiiate of iiihabitaura 
'J'lio wo(mIs, lliii tlio di'pihs of ilic eartli, havo 

Uicir iHsiKiotivo tonants; wliilo tlic yieldin,:^ air, and 
lliose tracta of S(KjmiitL( sjiace wlitro man novor can 
iisooiifl, are also ]»asscd iliToi!;4li by muUil.iides of IIh- 
most Leautifiii bcini^s of ilic cniation. 

Mvcry ordc»’ ami rank of animals scorns fitted for its 
situatioji in lift'; Imt Jiono }uoro ai'parcaitly than birds; 
tlicy sliaiv in common with the stnnij^i r li'cc t)f quad- 
rupeds tiic von’ctiihlo spoils of the earth, art^ supplied 
with swill-iit'ss to conqionsate fur their want of force ; 
and liave a faculty of ascending' into the air to avoid 
that ]iower whicli th(^y cannot o]>posc. 

The bird stituns funimd entirely fur a lifi‘, of 08 ca]>e • 
and every part of the anatomy of the animal seems 
caloulaLcd for swiflneas. Aa it is d<\siuiuHl to rise U])on 
air, all its parts arc proj>orlionab]y :vnd f‘^l^and 

a large, surface without solidit}. 

In a cunijiarative view with man, their f<jrmation 
seems nimdi rudeu* rmd more inqsu fe.ct ; and they are 
in general f(»UMd iiica.j>able of the docility even of 
quadruptuls. Indeed, wlial great tlegive of sagacity can 
be cxj)ected in animals whoso eyes are almost as large 
a^s their braiii ? However, though tluw fall below 
quadnqu'.iis in tlio scale of Nature, and are iiuiMlive 
of hiuuaii cudv)wniioiits ; yet th -y hold the next rank, 
and far snrpa.ss fishes and insects both in the st^nicturo 
of their bodies am! in rncir sagacity. 

As in mecljanics the most curious insti-uments are 
generally the most complicated, so it is in anatomy. 
'Jdie body of man presents the greatest variety upon 
dissection ; quadnipefls, less perfectly foiTned, discover 
their defects by the simplicity of their conformation 
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the mechanism in birds is still loss complex ; liskes are 
furnislnHl with fewer organs still; wlnlst insects, more 
inipcifect than all, scoin to fill np the chasm that 
separates animal from vegetable nature. Of man, the 
most perfect animal, there are bnt three or four vnri(?lies; 
of cpuulni]>eils, the kinds are more nuincMoufi ; birds are 
more variou.s still ; ILslies yet more ; but inse^'ts afford 
so vtiry gii‘nt a variety, that they elude the rioarcb of 
the iiiMst iiupiisitjve ]»ursuer. 

<^)uafl] U]ajdri, as w’as said, have some dit>lant resemb- 
kmre in Uicir internal slnutnre with man; but tliat 
of binls is eiitindy dissimilar. As tliey seem cliiefly 
f<>nne«l to inhabit tlie empty regions of air, all iht?ir 
])aits are <ida])ted to tiieir destined Kilnation. It will 
bo jirnper therefore, before I give a general history of 
birds, to enter into a slight detail of their anatomy and 
conformation. 

As to their extcjTial parts, they seem surprifiingly 
adapted for swiftness of motion. The shape of their 
body is shar]> before, to pieiee and inako way tlirongh 
the air; it tlien rises by a gentle swelling to its bulk, 
and falls off in an exp'iui.sive. tail, that lielps to kee.ji it 
bnf>ya]it, while the fore-parts are cleaving the air by 
their sharpness. Fioin this conformution, they iiave 
ofLon been coii.}*art"d to a ship making it.? way through 
waiter; the trunk of the body aiU'Waas to the hold, Llic 
head to the [inne, the tail to thf3 rudder, and the wings 
to the oars. 

What w’e, are calhal upon next to admire in the 
externrd fonuatirm of bird.s is the neat position of the 
feathers, lying all one way, answering at once the pun- 
poses of warmth, speed, and se(fhrity. They mostly 
tend backward, and are laid over one another in an exact 

1 2 
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and regular order, armed with warm and soft down next 
the body, and more strongly fortified and curiously 
closed externally, to fence olT tlie injuries of the weather. 
But, lest the feathers should spoil by their violent at- 
trition against the air, or hubilie the moisture of the 
atmosphere, the animal is furnished with a gland behind, 
containing a ])roper quantity of oil, a\ hicli can be j>ressed 
out by the bird’s bill, and laid smootlily over every 
featlicr that wants to he dressed for tin; ()«'.casion. Tina 
gland is situated on the rump, and funiished with an 
ojuniing or excretory duct ; about which grows a small 
tuft of leathers, soinevvlnit like a painter s ptMi.-il. WhcJi, 
therefore, the fealluu’S are shattered or nimf>k‘il, tl»o bird, 
turning iis Iiead backward, with the bill catclies hold of 
the gland, and, juesslng it, force^s out the oily substance, 
with whiiii it anoints the disjointed j)arts of the feathers; 
and drawing them emt with gical assiduity, re-couiposes 
and i>liic>es tliem in due order; by wliich tlujy unite 
more closcdy togctlier, Such i>ouItiy, Iiiuvevcr, as live 
for the most y)art under cover, arc not furnished with so 
large a stt»ck of this fluid as those birds that reside in 
the oj^en air. The feathers of a hen, for instance, are 
pervious to every aliower; on the contrary, swam, geese, 
ducks, and fill such as Nature has diiectcd to live upon 
the W'atcr, have their feathers dressed witli oil fivin the 
vciy first day of their leanng the. sliell. Thus their 
vStock of fluid is equal to the necessity of its consump- 
tion. Their very flesh contracts a flavour from l,,Hvliich 
renders it in sonu» so \ eiy ranchl, as to make it utterly 
unfit for food; however, though it injures the flcoh, it 
improves the feathers for all the domestic pu3*poses to 
wdnch they are usually c('nvcrted. 

Nor are the feathers with wdiich birds are covered 
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less an object of admiration. The shaft of every feather 
is made propovtionably strong; but hollow below for 
strength and lightness, and above filled with pith to 
feed the growth of the beard that springs from the shaft 
of the feather on cither side. All tbc.se feathei'S ai-e 
placed generally aoconling to tlieir length and strength, 
80 that the largest and strongest lealhors in llight have 
the greatest share of duty. Tbc‘ vane, or beard of the 
feather, is formed with equal contrivance and care. It 
consists not of one couiiiiueJ membrane; because if 
this were broken, it could not easily be rcpaiivd ; but it 
is composed of niaTiy layers, each sonunvhat in itself 
resembling a feather, ami lying against each oilier in 
close conjunction. Toward.^ the Hhaft of the featlicr, 
those Inycra are bnjavl, and of a seiuicircular form, to 
8 ciTe for strength, and for the chaser grafting them one 
against another wlieii in action. Towards the o\itcr 
part of Uic vane, lliese layers grow slender and taper to 
bo more light. On tlioir under side they arc thin and 
smooth, but ibeir upper outer edge is parted into two 
hairy edges, e<ach side having a difTuront sort of hairs, 
broad at bottom, and sbmder and bearded above. Ily 
this mechanism, the hooked beanls of one layer always 
lie nt?xt the straight bcfirds of the next, and by that 
means lock and liold each other. 

The next object that comes iiuder co)i.sideration in 
contemplating an animal that flies, is the wing, the 
instrument by which this w^ondcrful progression is per- 
formed. In such birds as fly, •they arc usually placed 
at that paii of the body w'bich serves to poise the 
whole, and support it in a fluid that at first seems so 
much lighter than itself. They answer to the fore-legs 
in quadrupeds, and at the extremity of this thev hav** 
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a certain finger-like api>endix, which is usually called 
tlic haMard’V:in{f. Tins instruinenl of flight is furnished 
with ([uills, wliidi diller from the common feathers only 
in their size, being larger, and «iIso from their springing 
from the deei)cr part of the skin, their shafts lying 
almost close to the bone. The beards of these quills 
are broad on one side, and moie narrow on the other, 
both which contrilmte to the ]»rngrc'ssive motion of tlie 
Ijird and the ch^seness of the wing. Tlie manner in 
wliieh most birds avail iheni'^elvt’s^ of llio^e is first thus: 
They quit the eartli with a bound, in order to have room 
f(n‘ llap])ing with the wing; when they Inivc room fui 
this, they strike the body of air benoatli the whig with 
a violent motion, and with the whole under surface of 
the same; but then, to avoid striking the air with equal 
violence on the u]q»cr side as they rise, the wdng is 
instantly contracted: so that the animal rises by the 
imjjulso till it sjircads the wing for a second blow. For 
this reason, wc always see birds c}if)0.se to rise against 
tlie wind, because they liave thus a greater body of air 
on the under than the upper side of the wing.' I’or 
these reasons also large fowls do not rise easily, botli 
because they have not suflicicnt room at first for the 
motion of thoir wings, and because the body of air does 
not lie so directly under the wdng a-" tlicy rise. 

In order to move tlie wings, all birds are furnished 
with Uvo very strong pectoral muscles, which lie on 
each side of the breast-bone. The pectoral mm ies of 
quadrupeds are trilling in coiiqxarison to those of birds. 
In quadrupeds, as well as in man, the muscles vrbich 
move the thighs and hinder parts of the body are by 
far the strongest, wliilc those of the anjis are feeble ; 
but in birds, which m&ke use of their wings, the contraiy 
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oblains; .the pectoral muscles tluit move the wiii^s or 
anus are of eiiorumus slnmj^th, while those of the thighs 
are weak aiul aleiider. l\y iiieaiis of Uiese, a bini cau 
luove iis wings with a J»‘.givo (^f flUx^igtli which, when, 
oojupared to the auiiuars siz<', is almost iucrediblo. The 
iiiip of a .swan’s wing would break a man’s leg; and a 
similar blow from an eagle has been known to lay a mail 
dead iii aii instant. Such, consequently, is the, force of Llio 
wing, and such its lightness, &5 to be inimitable by art. 
No imichiiii'S that huniau skill can contrive are capalde 
of giving sneb force to so light aji api^aratus. The art 
of dying, tlaaefore, that has so ofl^m and so fruitlessly 
been sought after, must, it i.s foanal, for ever be unaU 
tainable; since as man increases IIkj force his flying 
luachiiie, lio xnust in*, oldjged to inerc^ase, itvS \vc*ight also. 

In all birds, c\“cei»t nocturnal ones, the head irx smaller, 
and bears less pnj]>ortiou to the body than in (juad- 
lupeds, tliat it may more readily divide tlie air m flying, 
and make way foraho body, so as to rtmder its passage 
more easy. Their eyes also are more flat and doju-ossed 
than in (piadrupcds; a circle of small [)I;i(es of bone, 
[)la<'cd ficaliiwise, under tliO outer coat of the organ, en- 
coin}'as^es tlie pupil (d* caclj, to fctrenglhtm and deiciul 
it from injurie.s. Ik’side tliis, birds have a kind of skin, 
called tlie nictitating membrane, willt* which, like a veil, 
they cun at pleasure Cover their eyes, thungli their eye- 
lids continue u}>cu. This mcmi»rane* takes its rise from 
the greater or nioie ol.duao coJTier d' the eye, ami Mtrvcs 
to wipe, cleanse, and probably to moisten its surface. 
Tlie eyes, though they outwardly appear but small, yet 
separately, each almost equals the brain ; whereas in 
man the brain is more than twenty times larger than 
the orbit of the eye. Nor ia tliis organ in birds lesn 
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iidaptfid for vii?»iou by a particular expansiou of the 
optic nerve, wliich rentiers the impressions of oxtornnl 
objects more viviti and distinct. 

From this confonuuLion of the eye it follows, that the 
sense of seeing in birds is infinitely superior to that of 
other animals. Indeed, this piercing sight seems necos- 
saiy to the creatures supj)ort and safety. Wero (lus 
organ bhuilcr, fnun the. rapidity of ilio bird’s nioiion, it 
Would lie ei>t to strike against every object in ils way; 
and it conld S(‘.ui*coly RtkI subsistence unless possessed 
of n power to discern its food from above with astonish- 
ing sagacity. A hawk, fijr iuslanee, pere(‘iv<\s a kul: at 
u distauco wliieh neitluT men nor dogs eoulfi spy; a 
kite, fnan an aliuo.^t iinpercepltblf* lu ight in the clouds, 
darts down on its juny Avith tho most unerring aim 
The sight of birds, llicreforo, exceeds what wo know in 
most other animals, and excels them both in stronglh 
and preri.sicn. 

All binls want tlic external cur standing out from the 
head; (lay are only furiush<*d with holes that convey 
srmnds to the auditory eaiud. It is inie, indeed, that 
the liorne.d owl, and one or two moro birds, seem to 
liave exlcinal oaus; but what hours that n'homblancc, 
arc only h^jitlicrs stickiug out on each side of the bead, 
but no way uf'cessary to the sense o,f liciiiiug. It is 
[))*obable, however, tliat the feathers e.jioompassiT)g the 
car-liolcs in birds snpjdy tlie defect of the exterior ear. 
and collect sounds to be trausiiiittod to the 
sensory. The extreme delicacy of this organ is easily 
proved by tho reiuliiiess with which birds learn tunes, 
or repeat wmrde, and tlie great exactness of their pro- 
nunciation. 

The of smellling spcma not less vivid in tlie 
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genemlity of birds. Many of tlieiu unnd ilioir prey at 
an imnicnsc distance, wliilo others arc o^tially [n'otectod 
by this sense agaiusL tlieir insidious pursuers. In de- 
coys, where ducks tu'o caught, the lueu who att(?nd them 
universally keep a piece of turf ourning near their 
months, nj^on wliitdi they broalhe, lest the fo\vl should 
smell them, and consecpioutly fly away. The univet- 
SiJity of this practice, puts the necessity of it beyond 
a doubt, and proves the extreme delicacy of the sense 
of smelling, at least in this si)ceiea of the feathoriid 
creation. 

Next to the parts fur flight, hd us view the Ic^gs and 
feet inini.^'ering to motion. Tiny are buUi made liglit 
for the easier traus)»ortation through Ine air. Tlie toes 
in some are webbed, to fit them for the waters; in otliiu*s 
they ^Are separaU^ ibr tlie better bobling objcicts, or cling- 
ing to trees for safety. Such as have lorig bigs have, also 
long nocks, as otherwise tliey would be incapable ol 
gathering up their ibod, either by land or water. Jlut 
it d(»es not hold, however, tluiL those which have long 
necks should have long legs, since we see that swans 
and geese, wdio.se u(‘ck.s are e.'ctremcly lung, have very 
short legs, and lhe.se eliitdly eniployod in swiimning. 

Thus (‘Very cxl^-rnal part hitherto noticed apj)ears 
adajitcd to Hn' life and .'situaticjii (.f tlfe animal : nor are 
lli2 iinvard )>arts, though Ie''’S ib-Uiusliately appropriat(id 
to (light, less ne.cessary to safety. The bones of every 
|iart of the body are extremely liglit and thin; and all 
the nmscles, cxcf^pt that immediately moving tlie wings, 
extremely slight and I’ceblo, The tail, which is composed 
of quill feathers, serves to couuteilialance the head and 
nock; it guides the anhnar.s fljght like a rudder, and 
greatly assists it either in its asebnt or when descending. 
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Ii‘ wc go on to exaiuiuo birds internally, we shall nud 
the saTU(‘ wondciTul conforiuation, fitting tlum for a life 
in air, arid inorcuriing the surface by diininisliiag the 
solidity. Ju tlio first (dace, llnnr lung*?, which are coin- 
rnonly called the sole, slick fast to the sides of the ribs 
and back, and can be very little dilated or contracted. 
Ihit to make uj) fur this, which might impede theii 
breathing, the (aids of the branches of the wind-pipe 
open into tlicm, while these have openings into the 
cavity of tlui belly, and convey lire air drawn in bj 
breathing into Ciniaiii recept.udes like bladders nmuiug 
along the length of the wliole body. Nr)r are these 
openings obsmire or dillunilt to be discerned : fur a probe 
thrust into tlu^ lungs of a fowl will easily find a passage 
into the belly; and air blown into the wind-pipe will 
bo seen to dislend the aniinals body like a bladder 
In qiiadiH]K*ds this pas.sagc is sioppe.d l)y the midriff ; 
but in fowls^tlir, eomuiunhiarion is obvious; and conse- 
quently they b ivo a much greater facility of taking a 
long and huge inspiration. It is sometimes also seen 
that the wind-])lpc makes many convoliili'eris within the 
body of a bird, and it is thun called the labyrinth ; but 
of what use tlicse convolutions are, or w'hy tlie wind- 
pipe should make so many turnings wdthin tlic body of 
some birds, is a <liflicuUy fin* whieh no naturalist has 
been able to account 

This difference the wiud-pi}>e often obtains in 
snimals that to all appearance are of the same sp >4iies. 
Thus in tlie tame .swan, ^ the wind-pipe makes but a 
straight piussagc into the lungs ; while in the wild swan, 
which to all exUirnal a])pearance seems the same animal, 
the wind-pipe pierces through the breast-bone, and there 
0.03 several turnings, before it conies out again and goes 
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to enter the lungs. It is not to form the. voice that 
these turnings are found, since the fowls that are without 
them are vrx'al; and tliosc, paiticnhirly llic bird just 
now inenliun(‘d, that have llicuL are silent. Whence, 
therefore, some birds derive (liat loud and various 
luudiilation in tlieir warhlings is not easily to be ac- 
counted lor; at least, Ujc knife of the analoniist goes 
but a short way in the investigation. AU wc are certain 
of is, tliat birds liave mucli louder voices, in rc.s])ect to 
tlndr bulk, than animals of any other kind; for the 
bellowing of an ox is not louder than tb(». scream of i\ 
peacock. 

In these parliculars, birds juvtty niucli r({Seuib]a each 
Ollier in their internal conformation; but there are some 
ravleties which we should more attentively observe. 
All bird.'i Inve, ]*roperly speaking, but one stomach; but 
tliis is very different in different kinds. In all tlic 
rapacious kinds that live U]>on animal food, a.? well as 
in some of the frsh-feoding tribe, the slomaeh is i»e.eu- 
liarly formed. Ihc gullet in tliem is found replete, with 
glandular bodii's, winch seive to dilate. :ind macerate the 
fond as it ]jns'r«s into Uie .stomach, whicli is always very 
large in pn»2>ortion to tlie sixe (»f tlic birtl, ami generally 
wToiiped round w ith fat, in order to increase its wannih 
and jMOvers of digits! ion, 

Grauivorous birds, or such live upon fmiU, corn, 
and oilier vegetables, have iJieir inhrstines dilferontly 
formed from those of the rajiacious kind. Their gnilet 
dilates just above the breast-djone, and forma itsedf into 
a pouch OT bag, calh?d the crop. This is rejdcte with 
salivary glam is, which .seivc to moisten and ^soften the 
grain and other food which it contains. I’hese glands 
are very numerous, with longitudinal openings, wdiich 
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einit a whitish ar^d a viscous substance. After the dry 
food of the* bird has been macerated for a convenient 
time, it then passes into the belly, where, instead of a 
soft moist stoiTjfich, as in the rapacious kinds, it is 
L^round between two pair of muscles, commonly called 
tlie gizzfu’d, covered on tbc inside with a stony ri<lii;y 
coat, and almost cavtila^nnons. These coats, nibbing 
erndi other, Jiro capable of bruising and attenuat- 
ing the hardest suljslancos, their actit)n being often 
coin]>arc‘d to that of tlie grintUng-t(a.:lh in man and other 
animals. Thus the organs of digestion aie in a manner 
reversed in birds. Ueasts grind tbeir food with their 
teeth, and tlirir it passers into the stomach, w'hcrc it is 
st'ftcrcd and digest(ul On the cauitvary, birds of this 
sort first macerate and .«?often it in the crop, and then it 
is gnmnd and tommiiiuted in tlu^ 5,tomacli or gizzard 
liirds are also careful to ]>ie]: up saiid, gravel, and other 
hard substances, not to grind lladr food, as lias been 
suppased, but to prevent tlio loo violent action of the 
coats of the stoiiiacli against each otlu.T. 

Most birds liav(^ two appcruli(*es or bliml gnls, which 
ill quatlrup^Mls are always found single. Among such 
birds as are thus supplicci, all carnivorous. fowl, and all 
birds of the s[»arrow kind, have very small and short 
ones: water-fowl, and birds of the y.'ovltry kind, fiie 
longest of all. There is still another appendix observ- 
able in the intestines of birds, resembling a little worm, 
which is nothing more than the Tomninder of that^|)as- 
sage by wldeh the y<dk vnxs conveyed into the guts of 
the young chicken while yet in the egg and under incu- 
bation. 

From the simile couforniatioii of the animal, it should 
seem tliat birds are subjtet to few diseases ; and in fact 
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they have hut thw. Xliere is oue, however, w'liich they 
are subject to, from which quadnipods anj in a great 
measure exempt ; this is the annual moulting which 
thej' suffer ; for all birds whateoever obtain a new cover- 
ing of feathers once a year, ami ciist the old. During 
mouldiig season, they ever aj)i)ear disordered ; those most 
remarkable for tlieir courage then lose all their luireenoss ; 
and such as are of a weakly constitution oil i n expire 
under this natural operation. No feeding caii maintain 
their strcngtli; tlicy all cease to breed at this season; 
that nourisliinent which goes to the ])roductiou of tl\o 
young, is wholly absorbed by the demand re-quired for 
supjdying the nascent plumage. 

This moulting time, liowcver, may be artificially 
accelerated; and tlnise who have the mtmagement of 
singing birds ficquently put their secret in practice. 
Tliey inclose the bird in a dark cage, where th(»y keep 
it excessively warm, and throw ilic poor little aniriifil 
into an artilicial fevetr; this jjioduecs the moult; his 
old feathers fall before their time, (uul a new set tak(i8 
their place, more brilliant and beautiful than llic forinci. 
They add, that it lueiids (he biiirs singing, ami increase.^ 
its vivacity; but it inuHt not be couc'ialed, that scarcely 
one bird in three survives the operation. 

The luannen in wliieli Nature pol'forms this oj^jralion 
of moulting is tliis : the quill or leather, wlieu first 
l)rolruded from the skin and come to its full size, gn;wa 
harder as it grows older, and receives a kind of perios- 
Umni or skin round the shaft, by which it seems attached 
to the auimal. In j^iroporlion as the quill grows older, 
its sides, or the bony pen part, thicken; but its v.)n»le 
diameter shriidvG and decreases, Thus, by tlm thickening 
of its sides, all nourishment * from ihc body becomes 
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more ,si»arimj;; and, by the decrease of its diuinefer, it 
becomes more loosely fixed in its socket, till at length 
it falls out. In the meantime, tlio rudiments of an 
incijdeut quill arc boginning below. Tlio skin forms 
itself into a little ba*:, which is fed from the body by 
small vein Jind artery, and which every day increases in 
till it is piotruded. While the one cml veg(jtates 
into the beard or vane, of the. fea’ iier, that j)avt attached 
to the bkin ia still soft, and receives a con.scaul supply 
of iiourishniciit, which is diffused iliniUgh the hotly of 
the quill b}" that little light ^t{hstanLe wliicii vv(‘ always 
fimi within when we make a pen. This substance, \vhich 
as yet has received no name that I know ol‘, srr\ea the. 
growing quill as the umbilical artery does an infant in the 
womb, by supplying it wdlh noiirishmcJit, and diffusing 
that nourishment over the. whohi Iratne. When, liow- 
ever, the quill is coino to its full growth, and requires 
no further nourishnmiit, tlio vein arnl artery become lo^s 
and leas, till at last the little oiMUiing hy wliich they 
oommunicated with the quill becomes wlndly obliteral.c<i; 
and the quill thus dejuived cfuitinuos in its socket for 
somo montlis, till in the end it shrinks, and leaves rocun 
for a repetition of the same j^rocess of nature as 
hehu’C, 

The nioultiiig season commonly obt.xinss from the tud 
of summer to tlio middle of autumn. The bird con- 
tinues to struggle willi this malady during the wiutpr; 
and Nature has kindly pvemded, that when there are 
the fc^vest provisions, thcif the animals appetite shall 
be least craving. At the beginning of spring, wdieu 
food begins again to be plentiful, the animals strength 
and vigour return. 
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BY MONTGOMKHY. 

Nitiirr ii> tlio tiin« for lost: 

How swoet, wlioii labours clost\ 

To gallioT round an aobiu^^ broa.-t 
The curtain of iop(>.se, 

Strotcli the tired limbs, and lay ibe liend 
Upon our own debjjjhtful bed! 

Niylit is tile time for dreams; 

The gay roinauce of life, 

When truth lliat is, and trutli iliai seems 
Blend in fanlastio strife: 

Ah I visions loss beguiling far 
Than Avakiiig clr<*aiijs by ilaylighl are! 

Nigld is tbe time h-r toil. 

To ] dough llie elaKsic held, 

Intent to find the buried ,‘^poil 
Its weallliy furrows yield ; 

Till alLis oui*s that sages taught, 

Tliat poets sang, or heroes wroughL 

Night is the time to Aveep, 

To A^’et with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, whore sleep 
The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that AA-ere angels in their birUi, 
But perished young, like thiiigr) of e.Mth 
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ici the tiiiio to watoh 
On <.)coivn’s dark expanse, 

To Ijaii the Pleiades,' ov catch 
TJic full moon's earliest glance ; 

That brings unto the lioiuc-sick mina 
All wo have loved and left bcdiiiid. 

Night is the time for rare, 

Brooding on hours min- spent, 

To sei‘ tlie spuittn* of despair 
Como to our h)tit.‘ly f-uit; 

Like Urutus, ’midst In.*, slu»iih(»riiig host, 
Slart'ttd by (.kesars stalwart 


Night is the lime to muse: 

I'lu h from the ey(j the soul 
Takes llight, and, with expandiirg vieAvs 
P»eyc)nd t'no strm-y p«d«g 
l)eserii*s alliwurt the ahyss of nijlit 
d’he (iawii <jt unercatod light. 


’ Tfu' r.chvif.', o 'fMcllnu^N the Si v*‘ii Stars) are a ‘ij* •>,' 

soirs 111 till ct Msti’ll.iiii'U Tnunr.s. 

'■* Tins oM'rrv tn a by an anrient writi*r ('ailed Pin- 

t:ircb, Jifi'i iVj.»i.'{it('d by Slink -sjioare in biri plav of Ju^Uus 
Urntir- wn.s one of tlio Konuni r«»ius]>iiat(»rs wh . ^sa;r,siniited Jubijs 
{\v^i\r : :u» I it v%'iS'(.ii(l that tin* ^hu•^t of (ke,:., arsj^x'ir (1 to him, one 
iiij;;b! dunmr thf .subviw|U(nt iMmjvj'firri. .vud paii}., “Wo. hball moot 
;ii INiiliimi.'* SlmrOy i^rf-nvAn* Ihutns "fa, dcfoatod in flic 
Imifh- of Philippi, and •Minmitt^'-i subvlr. > \ 
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QUEKNT PHILIPPA AND THK SIKOK OF CALAIS. 

BY DKIICKXS. 

Five Jays after this cjreat butllej Ihc King laid siege to 
Calais. This siege — ever afterwards niernorablo — lasted 
nearly a year. Tii order to starve the inhabitants o\it, 
King Edward built so many wo(KUm houses for the 
lodgings of his troo]>.s, that it is said thoir quarters 
looked like a second C‘alais suddenly sprung up around 
the first. Early in the siege, the govtu’nor of llie town 
drove out what he called the useless mouths, to the 
number of seventetm hundred persons, nnui and women 
young and old. King 'Edward allowed them to pass 
Ihrough his lines, and even fed them, and dismissed 
them with money; but, later in the siege, he was not 
so merciful — five hundred more, who were afbjrwards 
driven out, dying of starvation and misery. T\\o gar- 
rison were so hard-pressed at last, that they sent a letter 
Lo King Philip,^ telling him that they had eaten all the 
horses, all the dogs, and all the rat.s and mice that could 
be found in the place;) and, that if he did not relieve 
them, they must either surrender to the English, or eat 
one another. Pliilip made one effort to give them relief; 
hut they were so hemmed in by the English power, that 
he could not succeed, and was fain to leave the place. 
Upon this they hoisted the English tlag and surrendered 

^ This refera to the battle of Crecy ur Creasy, fought between 
the Eiigll«h and the French ou the 26th of August, 1346. Kdwanl 
III, and his son the Hlack Prince completely defeated the French King; 
and nearly 40,000 Frenchmen, iricludiog 'arg- onnibers of tli»» rhiH 
nol>ility of Franco, were slain. 

* Philip VI., lui.g of France. 
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to K<l\vrird. ** Tell your general," said he> to tlie 

humble uicsserigei's who came out of the town, " that 
T require to have sent here, of the most distinguished 
citizens, barelegged, artd in their shirts, with ropes about 
their necks ; and let those .six men bring with them the 
keys of the castle and the town.’* 

When the Governor of Calais related lliis to thej'enplc 
in the Market-) »1 ace, there was givat weepitjg and dis- 
tres.s; in the midst of wliicli. »>ne worthy citizen, named 
I'jist:ice dii Sidiit Pierre, ro.se up and said, that if the six 
num rcfjuired were not sacr.ilc(nl, the wliole )JO))iiliif ion 
would 1 ) 0 ; tiunvfote he oifoivd himself as tlie tirst- 
Piieonrngiid l\y tlii.s bright exanq^lo. live rkthei worlliy 
citizens rosr, np one afte.r anotlier, an<i oHere l thmn.^elves 
lo save ihc rest. Tlie Governor, who waa too badly 
wounded to be able to walk, nuainted a |)0(a‘ old hor ^e 
♦iv.it liad not been ealen, and coiiduolcil lUo.so good men 
to G'e gate, while fdl the people cried and nuainied, 
Kiward received them wratlifnlly, nml ^jvd.Mvd the 
heads of all the .six to be struck off. Sir Waltie* i\f.nmv 
ploaderi for tbciu, but in vain. I fowe\ “r. the good Queen 
fell uj'on hf.r knees, and besought the King to give, them 
up to lier. I'ln? King rei)li((l, “ 1 wisli you had been 
soTiU'Avherc else ; but 1 cannot refu.^e you.’* So .she li.ad 
them properly dn'.ssod, made a fcas' bn- them, airi .',ent 
thorn bai',k wiili a handsome present, to tin* great rejoic- 
ing of Ll>e wliole camp. 1 hope the people of (,‘alais 
loved the dangidcr to whom she gave hirth '^■•ooii iftei 
vvard.s, for 1;- r gentle inotni‘r*.s sake 
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fHE CHILD'S FIRST UUIEF. 


B\ MRS. I1EMAN3. 


‘ Olt cull my r»rotlior back lu mu ! 

I cannot phiy alone ; 

The snmiiiur coinuij with llowcr and bee - 
\Vlu.*re is tny rirother |^»)ne ? 

* I'lio butterlly i.s ‘flancinj' bright 
Acru.ss the siiiiboaiirs track ; 

I care not now to chase its llight * 

Oh ! cal] iny Hrothcr back ! 

' The llowers run wild — tin* {lowers we sowM 
Arouiiil our garden tree; 

Our vine is dr(»oi*ing willi its loud • * 

Oh ! call him back to me ! ’* 

" He cf»uld not iuMr thy voice, lair child, 

He may not come to tliee ; 

The lace that once like sprijjg-tiine smiled 
On cartli no moie Uuarit yet^. 

A rose’.s liiief bright life of joy. 

Such unto him was giva-o ; 

Oo — thou must play alone, my hoy ! 

Thy Jlrothcr is in heavem * ” 

And has he left Ids hiids and (lowers, 

And must 1 call in vainT 
And, through the long, lung summer hours. 
Will he not come again V* 


K 2 
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" And hy the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o'er ? 

Oli ! wliile iny brother with me play'd, 
Would 1 had loved liim more I ** 


WHV A FALI.Si To THE UJiOUNI). 

\ mALO-.JUK' HKTWRFCN A O O LE BOY AND ITIS TITTOU. 

[Ada/tfed from Evenimjs ni Home!') 

SiK, — said a little boy one day to Ida tutor, on S('oing a 
mango fall fro^n a tj’oc— >1 have been reading to-day 
that Sir Isaac Newton was led to tnake some of his 
great discoveries by seeing an a[>j>bi fall from a tree. 
\Vhat was there ( 3 xtraordinaiy in. tluit ? 

T. Tliere wfiS uotldag extraordinary; but it hap- 
peiKjd lo calc.li his attention ami set him thinking. 
li. And wliat did lie think alanit ? 

T. He tried to find out by wluit means the apple 
w.is brought to the gi'ound, 

II Wliy, I coidd have told him that — because the 
iit.dk gave way, and tlierc was nothing left to supp-»it it 
r. And wliat tlien ? 

B, Why then — it must fall, you know. 

1\ r>ut why must it fall ? that is the point. . 

^ Tlii'j «iuilugu«\ iiisl tlio one that fullow- % few pages lower down, 
imiv witli lulvantngi' heii'-ed as repoHlion-les* ons. One hoy should he 
tolil to Iwtt by In'rtrt the BjH’cehea of the »ntor (marked T.}, ami 
another those of the little hoy (marked S.; the two hoy.s should 
repeat the lesson bciore the mivster, as if ihep were talk ing to each 
ether without restraint : aiun this will accustom ' heso w> some tuousure 
to a i.uUo«iuiul style iu English, 
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B. Because it couM not help it. 

T. Bui why could it not help it ? 

B, 1 don't know — that is un otl.I (|uestion. Becausv 
Lhore was nothing to keep it u]>. 

7\ Suppose there was not — doi'S it follow th:*.( it 
must come to the ground ? 

Jl Yes, surely ! 

T, Is an af>plc animate or inanimate ? 

7?. Inanimate, to he sure! 

T, And can inaiiiniato things move of tlieinsolvas ? 

li. No"“l think not— hut the a])ple hills bc^‘aiise it 
is forced to fall. 

7\ Right! some force out of itself acts iip(ui it, 
otherwisci it would remain for ev(u' wljore it wfi.s even 
wlion loosened from the tree. 

B. Would it ? 

T, Undoubtedly ! for there are only two ways in 
winch it could be. moved; by its own povverof motion, 
or llie power of soiiietliiiig e.lse moving it. Now the 
jirst you acknowledge it has not; the cau.so of its 
inotidij inU'jt lliertToic be the sticiujd. And what that 
is was the obj^-ct ol the philo.sopljer’o iiKpiiry, 

B. lUit everytliing falls to the gnjund as well as an 
ai>]/lo when tliei'e i.s notlnng to ke«'p it up. 

7\ True -thewe must tlierefore be a lujiversal cause 
of this teiab’jiey to fall. 

B. And wliat is it ? 

T, Why, if things om of the earth cainiot move 
thcinselve.s U) it, tlici’e can be* no other laiuse of their 
coming togi Uier Ilian that the. earth pulls them. 

L\ But the earth is no more animate tlian they are, 
80 how eau it j>iiU ? 
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Sir Isaac Newloii, after deep meditation, discovered that 
Ihen^ was a law in nature called (dtrarfimt] by virtue of 
wliicli every l»arlic]o of matt{;r, that is. evcryiliing of 
wliich ih(3 world is composed, dnnvs towards it every 
other })aTl,iclc of matter, with a force pro]»oj*tioned to its 
size and distance. Lay two inarb]e.s on tlie table. They 
have a temhmey to come to^etlier, and, if there were 
notliini:; else in the woihl, they would come together • 
but they are also attracted by the table, by the ground, 
and by everything besides in the room ; and these 
different attractions pull against each oilier. Now, the 
glolie of the earlli is a jirodigions mass of matter, tn 
which nothing near it can bear any comparisun. li 
draws, therefore, with mighty force, everything within 
il.s roach; which is the cause that everything falls, or 
has n teudcne.y U) fall; and this is called the f/rnrlfafni/i 
of bodies, or that which gives tlumi 'weifflt. WIe ii I lift 
up anything, 1 act (*ontrary to tliLs force; for wliich 
reason it seems hcai^i/ to me, and the lu^avier the more 
matter it contains; since Unit increas(‘s tlie allrac.tion of 
the earth for it. Do you undt-rsland lliis ? 

B. ] thiuh 1 do. It is like a loadstone^ drawing a 
needle. 

T. Yes —that is an utlriiction, but of a parliculaT 
kind, taking place only between the magnet and iron. 
Jiut gravitation, or the attraction of the earth, acts upon 
everything alike. 

B. Then it is jiulli ug you and me at this moment. 

T. It is. 

li. But why do we not stick to the ground, then ? 

T, Because, as we are alive, we have a powder of self- 
motion, which can, to a Certain degree, overcome the 

* The li>adsioiu u the itone that Ucuh or draws tron ; the magnet. 
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uUractiuii of the earth. Ihit the reason you cannot 
jump a mile high as well as a foot, is this attraction, 
wliich ])rings you down again afte’- the for(‘i* of yom 
jiiDip is spent. 

li. 1 tlduk, then. I begin to iiiiociv^t.ini] wliul 1 luive 
heard of ju'Ople living on the oilier sidv* of tlie world. 
1 believe, they me called who have. lIioiT 

feel turned towards ours, and tlu'ir heads in the air. 1 
U"C‘d to Wfuider liow it could be that they tlid not fall 
oil*; hut 1 suppose the earth pulls them to it ? 

T. Very true. And \vhith(*r slaudd they fall ? 
Wlial have iliev (AtT tlieir licads ? 

11. 1 don’t Iv iu)V.’“ -’.sky, 1 .su]»pnse. 

T, They have, Thi:;earil{ i.s a vasl hall, iiung in the 
uir, and eontinually .spinning round, and that is Uio 
cause- why the sun and stars .s(*cin to rlscj and set. At 
no<jn we have the sun ove.r our heads, when the anti- 
podes have the stars (A'cr llunrs; ruid at midnight the 
stars are over our heads, and the sun (»ver tlmirs. So 
whither should they fall to more than we ? — to the stai's 
or the sun, 

B. liut wo arc up, and they are ilowiu 

T. What i.-i up, but from the earth and toivanU the 
.-ky ? Tlicir h (d toucli the eartli and their lieads point 
tu the sky, iis w(;H a.s ours ; ami we arc undci’ their 
a.s much, as tlc-y arc under oa»' If a liole were dug 
(piile Ihioe.gh the earth, wirat would you S(‘C througli it? 

1). Sky, with the sr.n or the stars; and now 1 8ce tlm 
wliolc matter plahdy. lint. pray what suj)porU the 
earth in the air ? 

T. Why, whitimr .should it go ? 

i*. I don’t know--l su]j)>ose t^ow’arda t]ie))oint where 
'he.rc niighl be most to draw it. ' 1 have bfvird that^ihe 
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8un is a great many tiinos bigger than the eartli. Would 
it not go to that ? 

T. You have thought very justly on the matter, I 
sfje. Hut 1 shall take another opportunity^ of showing 
you how this is, and why the caiih does not fall into the 
sun, of which, I confess, there seems to be some danger. 
jMcanwliilc, tliiuk how far the falling of an apple has 
carried us. 

B. To the aiiiipodtis, and I know not whither. 

T. You may see thence what use may be made of 
the commonest fact by a thinking mind 


THE TKAVELLKirS HYMN 

^ BY ADDISON. 

How arti thy servants blest, oli Lord \ 

How sure is their defenc(i ! 

Eiovual wisdom Is their guide 
Their help Onini]»olcnce. 

* * In fureijjn realms and lands ivmole. 

Supported hy thy cai*e, 

'I’Inough hurniiig climes 1 passed iiuhuil. 

And brcalhod the tainted*-* fdr. 

3 » Thy mci'cy sweetened every toil, 

Made every region please ; 

The hoary Alpine hills it warmed, , J 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene^ seas 

* Seo Ulo next Aialogno, a fov pagn.s fuiUicr on. 

* Taintedf bcoaxiso the eltiuato of vt*ry hoi countriei: injure? llif' 
henUh of those born in a cold climate. 

* TJie Tmliciie or Kiioiscan Sea is Dial i^rt of the Jilediterratioau 
Sea which lies )>etweon the ioMis of Sicily, Sardinia and Corpi'ra, and 
tho weat ct»ast of Italy. 
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Thinkj oh my devoutly think. 

How, with rtlTvighlod eyes. 

Thou saw St the wide extended deep 
1 II all its horrors rise, I 

Ot>i)fiisi(jn dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart ; 

When waves on waves, and gidfs on gulfs, 
O’ercaiue tHe pilol‘s art. 

Vet liieij fioiii all my griefs, 0 Lord • 

Thy mercy s<*l me free, * 

Whilst in the confidence of jiraycr, 

My faillrtook hold on tliee. 

? For, though in dreadful whirls wc hung 
High on the hrokeu wave, ^ . 

i knew thou wert not slow to lieai', 

Nor impotent, to save. 

The sloriu was laul, the winds retiro<i 
Obedient to tliy will ; 

"J'he sea, that roared at thy command, 

At thy Command was still. 

i In of dungei.s. feai-ss, and death, 

Thy goodness Fll admr*. » 

And praise thee foi thy iinucies 
And humbly hope foi oiorc, 

' ' Af y life, if thou ])resprv’st my liio. 

Thy aacrni(;c sliall he ; 

And death, if death must be my <looiu 
Shall join my soul to thee. 
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THE GPiEEKS. 

Tiik ()n;^k.s coiiie vory su'Menly into j)rouiim-‘ncc aUiUi 
?t.c. "‘OO, and tlieir liislory for the years is the 

most s]ilf‘.ndid tliai the world has yet seen, Tlie 
extreme suddciiu^s of thoir rise hiay be panly au crroi 
ill our notions, because*, we do u<^ })OSSoss any coniem- 
porancous history that goes bark f^ulh^.r than this date. 
Pint from n.o. oDU oOU v»-e seoHhoin periormiiiL: 

tlio nnbliticst deed.‘>, find atl.t.ning in many respects Ih 
hii^liest o.xcellcrice lli.il over lias hoeu aUaiiu*d by mi} 
nation, russe.ssed of the moot bcautHfiil laugutii^e, tln*y 
wrote })Ooms, dmmas, and histories, which wo vainly now 
attempt to equal : gift-oil with the most exquisite aiipio* 
ciation of beauty, they executed sculptures and con 
vstructed l)uil(ling.s wliich W(* cannot imitate : (mdoweil 
with the keenest montal acubmess, they devised systems 
of philosoj»hy and of guvoniment which we still discuss, 
though we can carry the discussion little farther. In 
their dcl*.d^ the (Irceks have atlbrded examples of 
courage, self-sacriticc and ]>iitriotism, which have earned 
imperishable renown. 

Modern (irot‘C<* on the map of .Ihirope i-') a small 
counU'V, blit Ancn'iit (Ircccc pro]>ei coujjjrisevi al- * a 
largo ])avt of Turkey in Europe. /Vnd as at the present 
day tbo greater number of men of English race are not 
oontained in Jhiglaml so anciently the gi'ealer pa.fc of 
the Greek nation was not oontained in (irceoo. Greece 
proper seems to have, been occu]«ied by successive 
swarmiiigs of Aryan tribes southward: and IVoui Greece 
they passed into Italy; the southern ]»art of whicli they 
colonised to such an exttmt that, it was called Greai 
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Gieece. Tliey also colonised the whole coast of 
Minor with Greek cities, and oceujiicd all the, islamls 
between Asia and Europe. They ])liinted colonies all 
round the jyieditorranoan, foundiii‘» big cities on the 
ccKista of North Africa, Spain, and Fi'ance : they occupied 
the larger part of the island of Sicily, and planted lai-ge 
cities on Ujfe coasts of Utc Black All this the 

Greeks had don^ before B.a 600, and they ju’ohably 
occupied Greece" proi>cr a thousand years helbre that. 
Tlieir earliest descriptions of themselves reprcjseut their 
condition hetween B.o. 1200 and B.O. 1000: they apf)ejn 
then as a hnir-harl>arous race iini)crfe,cl1y acquainted 
with the use of ‘"'iron and ignorant of the art of 
writing.^ 

Even in this early jHU’iod the Gre,eks iK>ssc33ed a 
Government allogothcr unlike the dosjiotisins of Kgyi)t 
and Assyria. Tliere was no king of the whole Greek 
nation: each tribe had its own jnince, and he had to 
govern in accordance with the a<lvi(‘.(; of the chief men 
and Mutli the vote of the whole assemldy i>f his ])CO]ile. 
This way of gnvenimeut was reuiarkahly like tlie piuserit 
Englisli jdan oi a Queen with a House of Lords who 
consult, and a House of Commons wlio l)y their vote 
really determine everything. Every /Ireek thus a thou- 
sand years BX> had a voic(i in tlie government of the 
small State to which he belonged. Iji the wlade Greek 
nation, sometimes one Slate, sometimea anf)ther, hold 
the chief pliice; hut in nx'. 500 the two Itjadiiig Siutes 
were Athens ami Kparla, and these jue the two most 
celebrated during this golde.n^ period of the Gn‘ek 
nation. — Framin'* Thf‘ lTorW\s History 

^ Of this vory I'ailj ago lu Gmccc >wo havf; no rcai UiHtorv, bui 
ouiy irgeiiai liLc ihaf about ili't lioro *] h< »t-us b^low 
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ROADIOEA 

BY COWPER. 

WjfKN the British wanior queen, 

Bleeding from th<^ Bomaa rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country *s gods, 

Sage beneath the siircadiiig oak 
Sat the Druid, 2 hoary chief : 

Kvery burning word be RiK»ke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

‘Tis because resentment ties 
All the terroi'S of our tongues. 

Koine shall perish — wriW that won! 

In the blood that she has spill : 

Perish, liope ess and abhurrM, 

Deep n ruin as in guill. 

Koine, for eiujm’C far renownM, 

'i'lainplcs on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss tlu' ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at l:(*r gates ! 

* During llio fiiit contury »^Uer Christ, tlu* Uoiuans gnuluallj 

coitqucri'd tlu? whole of ilrmt Brttaiu CA-reja thr HighlaTids o( tjeot 
iaiui. In the course of these w.^^rs, a great irisurrcetioii of tlie nati*.e 
Uritons in a,t>. S1-C2 wa.** lieade-^l by Boadicca, (^ueeu of the keni, a 
tube of Unions living in tho eastern counties. Boadicea's daughters 
had (uilragttd, and herself heuten with rods, by t)ie coaiinand oj 

a Konian oflieer. Th« insun action was at length put down by the 
Komaus, and Boadicea coininiti d suicide. 

• Tho priests of the iiucirut^ Bvitoius were called Druids. They had 
an extreme Tcueratiou for theioakotroo ; and were believed to poshest 
prophetic power 
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** Otbot Bomaiifl ahall arise» 

, j0[eedloss of a soldier’s name ; 

Soniulsi not armSi sjball win the pri/e, 

Harmony the to fame.' 

" Then ito spiinga 

From the land, 

Arm’d with thunder* glad yti%h win^s, 

Shall a wider world command. 

“ iicgiona CflPsar never know 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles ® never flew, 

None invincible as Lhcjy.*’ 

SikJi the bards im)])lietuj \vor<ls, 

Vriiguant with celestial tiro, 

Ib'udiiig as be swept the chords 
Of his swTct but awful lyre. 

She, with all a nionarcli’s pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Ru.sird to battle, fought, and died ; 

Dying liuii’d them at the foe. 

“ KufUans, pitiless ns proud, 

. Iteaveri awards the vengeance due ; 

Knipirc is on us beatov/’d, 

Shame and ruin wait for you.” 

^ This allnilcdi to iho fuot that tJiC uuxlcni Italians; are more famoiiii 
for thc'ir .skill in ruu-'’.' than for their jniliUi-y prowm. 

* The thunder n.f'oned lo is the IhUuder of Ike-arms wiVMfifl hy 
the Knglish ; nho are here (not quit© accurately) rcprcrteiited as the 
” of the anch ut Britona. Ttie ^47i>^|7.r are Iho saile of 
or ]ierUa|)s the paddles of steamboats. The wider wor^d^ and the* 
regxtAiB Camar Mcer knew, are America, Au.stralia, Ac. 

® The Atandardi 'anrifd by the Poniaiis worn tut idee. 
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THE STORY OF THESEUS AHU THE 
MIHOTAUB. 

BT 

TjiKSKtJS^ st^iyed wiiii iitther at Athens all the 
winter: and when the spiaiig equinox drew near, all 
the Athenians grew sad and silent, and Theseus saw it, 
and asked the reason ; but no one would answer him a 
w(»rd. 

Then he went to his father, and asked him: but 
-tUgcus turned away his face arul w(‘pt. 

“Do not ask, my son, beforeluind, about evils wliich 
must hax)pen : it is enough to liavo b) face thcin when 
they oome.” 

Ajid when the spring equinox came, a herald came to 
Alliens, and* stood in Uie market, and cried, “0 people 
and King of Athens, where is your yearly tribute?*' 
Then a great lamentation arose throughout the city. 
Rut Tliesous stooil up to the herald, and cried, — 

“And who are you, dog-faced, who dare demand 
tribute liere ? If 1 did not reverence your herald's staff, 
I would brain you with this club." 

And the lierald answered juoudly, for he was a g^rave 
and ancient man, — 

“ Fair youth, I am not dog-faced or shameless ; .but I 
do my nnistcr’s bidding, IMiuos, the King of hiindi^ed- 
oitied Crete, the wisest of^ all kings on earth. And you 

^ Theseus was tho great IrfgencUry hero of the Athenians. He was 
the eon of .£gous, King of Athens, who was bcliered to have lived in 
the earliest ago of Greek Hhtory [w the account of the Greeks at 
page 188. J 
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must be surely a stranger here, or you would icnow why 
I come, and that 1 come by right.” 

“ I am a stranger here. Tell me, then, why you 
come.” 

"To fetch tho tribute yrhieh King iT^ous promised to 
Minos, and confirmed hia promise with an oath. For 
Minos conquered all this land, and Megara which lies 
to the east, when he came hither with a great fleet of 
ships, enraged about the murder of his son. For iiis 
son Androgeos came hither loathe Pauathonaic games, 
and overcame all the Greeks in the sports, so that the 
people honoured him as a hero. But when iEgeus saw 
his valour, lie envied tlioni, and feared lest he should 
join the sons of l^illa.s, and take away tho sooptre from 
him. So he plotted against his life, and slew him basely, 
no man knows how or where. Some say that he way- 
laid him by Oinoe, on the road which goes to Thebes ; 
and some Uiat he .sent him against tho bull of Marathon, 
that the boa.st iniglit kill liim. Jhit /Kgeus says that 
tlie young men killed linn from envy, because he had 
con<iiiered tliem in the games. So Minos came hithc^r 
and avenged him, and would not depart till this land 
had promised him tribute, seven youths and seven 
maidens every year, who go with me in a black-sailed 
sliip, till they come to hundred-citied Crete." 

And Theseus grouml his lecth together, and said, 
" Wert thou not a hendd I would kill thee, for saying 
such things of my father; but I will go to him, 
and know the tiulli.” So lie went to his father, and 
asked him ; but he tuniied his head and wept, 

and said, "Blood was shed in tile land unjustly, and by 
Wood it Is avenged. Break not my heart by questions: 
it is enough to endure in silence/’ 
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f hen Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, I will go 
myself with these youths end maidens, end kill Minos 
upon his royal throne/* 

And ASgcus shrieked, and cried, You shall not go, 
my son, the light of my pW age, to whom alone I look 
to rule this people, after, I am dead and gone. You 
shall not go, to die horribly, as those youths and maidens 
(lio; for Minos thrusts them into a labyinnth, which 
Daidalos made for him among' the rocks, — Daidalos the 
renegade, the accursed, the pest of this his native land. 
Frora that labyrinth no one can escape, entangled in its 
winding ways, before they meet the Minotaur the mon- 
ster,' who feeds upon the flesh of men. There he 
devours them hojribly, and they never see this land 
again.** 

Tlicii Tlio.sous grew red, and his ears tingled, and his 
hciU’t beat loud in his bosom. And ho stood a while like 
a tall stone pillar on the clifis al'ove some hero’s grave ; 
and at last he spoke,— 

“ Therefore all the more I will go with them, and slay 
the accm*scd beast. liave I not slain all evil-doers and 
monsters, that I might free lids land? And this Minotaur 
shiUl go tlie road which they have gone, and Minos 
himself, if he dare stay ino/* 

“ Rut how will you slay him, my son ? Fox you 
must leave your club and your armour behind, and 
be cast to the monster, defenceless and naked like the 
rest/’ 

And Theseus said, ‘"Are there no stones in that 
labyrinth; and have I vot fists and teeth 

Then AEgeus clung So his knees ; but ho would not 

^ The lifimtituryriut a fabuloiH moneter, eaid to be balf*n;au and 
half'biill. 
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h«^ar ; and at last he let him go, woepiug bitterly, and 
said only this one wuivh — 

“ rroinisij uio l»ut this, if you return in pence — though 
tliat may hardly ho— lake down ilui black sail of the 
sliip (Ihr I Mhall watch for it all day upon the clifl'd), 
and hoi t iusioad a while sail, that 1 luny know afar off 
tlial you are safe.*' 

And Theseus promise^!, and went out, an<l It) the 
inarket-i>lacc where the herald stood, whil(' (hey drew 
lots for the youths and maidens who were to sail in 
tiiat doleful crew. And the peo]de stood wailing and 
weeping, as the lot fell on this one and on llial : hut 
Theseus s(r«)de into the midst, and eiicd,-- - 

"Muns i.-. a youth who needs n(» lot. 1 mysclF will 
lie oiio th(' seven.*’ 

And the horalcl u'^ked in wonder, “fair youth, know 
you whilhei yon are going?” 

And Theseus sidd, “1 know\ l.(it ns go down to the 
black-sailed sliij).” 

Po they w'ent down to the hhif;K-sail(Ml ship, soaoh 
niaid<‘ns and S(‘Ven youlh.s -’1 Tlicsous before, lliein 
all, and the i‘co]»!c followhig them lamenting. Ihit 
I’liescus w’lusi)ercd to liis coni] /an ions, “Have }ioj>c. 
for the. monster is not imiuovtnl.” Tlwn thr-i? he.arts 
were, comforted g little : hut tlicy we]>t a.s tliey Avent 
on lioard, and the cliffs of .^uriinrn- lang,^ and all 
the isles of tiu'. y^igoun Sea, willi the voice of their 
lanemtation, as they HaiIe<I on towards their deaths 
in Crete. v 

And at last tJiuy eauie tu cVte, and to (.'nossus, 
btmeaih the j)eaksS of Ida, and to" the palace of Mino.s 

* Swuium was llie uanic of thu proniSiitory at th« •r»uth«[ rii tJi 
tmiaity of Attica, jutting out into the 
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tlic gi-eat king, to whom Zeus^ Minself tought laws. 
So he was the wisest of all mortal kings, and conquered 
all the iEgean isles; and his ships wore as many as the 
sea-gulls, and his })alace like a marble hill. And ho sat 
among the pillars of the hall, \i])on his throne of beaten 
gold, and around him stood the speaking statues w’hioli 
Daidalos had made by bis skill For Daidalos was the 
mo.si cunning of all Atbeuiaas, a)id be first invented the 
plumb-line, and the auger, and glue, and many a too} 
with wliicli wood i.s wrought. And he first setup mnsts 
in shit» and yards,® and 1 is son made sails for them; 
but TtudiA' his neidiow excelled him ; for he first in- 
vented the saw and iir> teeth, copying it from the back- 
bone of a fish; and invHintecl, too, the chisel, and the 
oompasses, and the ])otier’s wheel wdiich moulds the 
clay^ Therefore Daidalos envied him, and burled him 
heatUong from the temple of Alhom!* : ^ but tlie goddess 
pitied him (for she loves the wise), and changed him 
into a partridge, vdiicli flits fin* ever about the liilLs. 
And Ikxidalos fled to Crot<*, to Minos, and worked for 
biin many a year, till lie did a sbamcfiil deed, at which 
the sun hid his face on liigh. 

Then lic fled from the angei* of Minos, he and Icaros 
his son having made themselves wings of feathers, and 
fixed the feathers with wax. So tiiey flew over Oie sea 
toward Sicily; -but Icaros flew too near the sun; and 
the wax of bis wings was melted, fwid he fell int<L) the 
Icarian Sea. But Daidalos came safe to Sicily, and 

* waiv tlip namo ot 'ae chief goti of the Gn?ekK, cormspundin;} 
to tho JupfUr of the Korufiis. 

* The yanh of tlu« Ui p arc pioces of wood that kaug acroab tha 
Aiaata, to which llic siiils are fastened. 

* Atheni (corres}K>ndiii^ to tha lAtm Minoira) was the ^latron 

S ddosa of the Athenians and her temple wm on the Acropolis, the 
11 wliich was the oita*lel of AlhntjK 
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I4iere wrought many a woudrous work ; for bo mad<* loi 
King Cocalots a resejwoir, from which a giceat river 
watei*ed all the land, and a castle and a treasury on « 
mountain, which Urn giants themselves cogld nut have 
stormed; and in Seliuos he took the steam which comes 
up IVoiii the tires oF jfEina, and made of it a warm hath 
of vapour, to cure the pains of mortal men; and he 
made a honeycomh of g*>ld, in which the bees came, and 
stored their honey, and in Kgyi*t ho inadi^ the foiecoiirt 
of the temple of lieidiaistos in MenijOiis, and a statue 
vif himself within it, ami majiy am>tlu*r wondnais work. 
And for Minos he made statues which spcjke and moved, 
and the tem])le of Ikitomarlis, ami th(i dancing-hall of 
Ariadne,' wiiich he (jarved of fair wliilc. stone. And in 
Sardinia he worked for hdaos, and in many a land 
’noside, wandering u)» and <iowii for ever with Ins cunning, 
unlovely and accursed by men. 

But Theseus stovid before Minos, and they looked each 
other in the face. And Minos bade lake tliein to prison, 
and cast tluun to the monster one by cue, that the 
death of Androgc»>s might be aveJigcd. Tlicn Theseus 
ciied, — 

“A boon, 0 Minos! Ja;L me Llirowa tirsi to tlic 
beast. For I came hither for that very purpose, of my 
own will, and not by lot.'’ 

“ Wlio art thou, then, brave yvHil.h V' 

“I am tlm son of him whom of all men iliou hatest 
most, Atlgcus the king of Athena, and J am come liere 
to end this mutter.'’ 

And Minos pondered a while, liking siedfasUy at him, 
and he thought, “ The lad means tUatone by bis own death 
for his father's sin ; ” and he answered at last mildly, — 

* Ariadiitt wa« the beautiful Uaughler of MinoM. 

L 1' 
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'* Go back m i)eaoe, my son It is a pity that <mo so 
orave should die.” 

Ihit Theseus said, " I have sworn that 1 will not go 
t>a(‘k till 1 have seen the monster face to face.” 

Ami at that Minos frowned, and said, "Then thou 
slinlt mi him ; take the madman away.” 

And tliey led Theseus aw'ay into the jn'ison, with the 
other youths and maids. 

Ihit Ariadne, Minos* daughter, sfiw him, as she came 
out of her white stone hall; arul she loved him for liis 
eu\irage and his maj«'sly, and said, "Shame that such 
a youth should die!*' Am\ by night she went do\rn 
to tlie prison, and told him all her heart ; and 
said, — 

" Flee dow'ii to youi ship at once, fo; I have bril^cd 
llie guards before the door. Floe, you and all your 
frionds, and go back in iK5ace to Greece ; and take me 
tuko mo \viih you! fui 1 dare not stay after you arc 
gone; for my father will kill me miserably, if he know? 
what 1 have done.” 

And Theseus stood silent a while; for he wais as 
tonislied and confounded by her beauty : but at last he 
said, “ 1 cannot go homo in i>oaee, till 1 have seen and 
slain this Minotaur, and avenged the deaths of the 
youths ami maidens, ami put an cud to the tenors of 
my land.” 

" And w'ill you kill the Miuoiaur ? How, then ? * 

"1 know not, nor Jo I care: but he must ystrong 
if lie be too strong for me,” 

Then she loved hip . all tlie more, and said, " But when 
you have killed him, diow will you find your way out of 
the labyrinth ? ** 

"1 know not, neiihei do 1 care: but it must be a 
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slrange road^ if I do not dud it out bcfoio I have eaten 
up the monster’s carcase." 

Then she loved him all the more, and said, — 

" Fair youth, you are too bold ; but I can help you, 
weak as I am. 1 will give you a sword, and with that 
perhaps you may slay the beast ; and a clue of thread, 
and by that, perhaps, you may fiinl your out again. 
Only promise mo, tliat if you escape safe, you will lake 
me home with you to Greece; for my father will surely 
kill me, if he knows what 1 have done." 

Then Tlieseus laughed, and said, “ Am 1 not safe 
enough now ? " And he hid the sword in his bosom, 
and rolled up the clue in his hand; and then ho swmre 
to Ariadne, and fell down befme her, and kissed her 
hands and her feet ; and she wept over him a long while, 
and then went away ; and Tlieseus lay down aiul slept 
sweetly. 

And when the evening came, the guards cUme in and 
led Iiim away to iho labyrinth. 

And ho went down into that doleful gulf, through 
winding patliS among the rocks, under cuvems, a]»d 
arclies, and galleries, and over heaps of fallen stone. 
And he turned on the left hand, and on the right hand, 
and went up ami down, till Ids head wjis dizzy ; but all 
the while he helA his clue. For ivheu ho went in he 
had fastened it to a stone, and left it to unroll out of 
his hand as he wa'ilt on; and it lasted him till he mt!t 
the Minotaur, in a narrow chasm between black 
cliffs. 

And when he saw him he stopwid a wldle, for he had 
never seen so strange a beast. Hfb body was a man s : 
but his head was the bead of a bu^ ' and his teetli wei e 
the teeth of a lion; and with them he tore his prey. 
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Arid when he saw Theseus he roared, and put his head 
down, and rushed right at him. 

Blit Theseus slept aside nimbly, and as he passed by, 
cut him in the knee; and ere he could turn in the 
narrow path, lie followed him, and stabbed him again 
and again from behind, till the monster fled bellowing 
wildly; for be never before bad felt a wound. And 
Theseus followed him at full speed, holding the clue of 
ihn'ad in \m left hand. 

Then on, tlirougli caA'crn after cavom, under dark ribs 
of aouncling stone, and u]> n>ugh glens and ton'eul-beds, 
among the sunltiss roots of lila,^ and to the edge of the 
eternal snow, went they, the hunter and the hunted, 
while tlic hills hellowcd b* the monsters bellow. 

And at last Theseus came up with him, wlicre he lay 
jaiuting on a .slab aiming the snow, and caught him by 
the horns, and forced his hca«l hack, and djo\c llio lvC(m 
sword through his throat. 

Then he turn(?d, and went back limping and weary, 
feeling his way down by the clue of tliread, till he came 
to the mouth of that doleful place ; and saw waiting for 
him, whom but Ariadne! 

And he whispered “ It is done! and showed her the 
sword ; and she laid her finger on httr lips, and led him 
to the prison, and opened the ?ioorR, and set dl the 
prisoners free, while the guar Is lay sleeping heavily; 
for she had silenced them with wine. 

Then they fled to their ship together, and leapt on 
board, and hoisted up ine sail ; and the night lay dark 
around them, so that j hey passed through Afinos' ships, 
and escajied all safe to Naxos; and there Ariadne 
liccame Theseus' wife. 

' Mnnnt U!a, a moiiDtAiu iu t}i« iglaad of Crate. 
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But that fair Ariadne never came to Athens with her 
husband. Some say tlnit 1'liGseus left her sleeping on 
Naxos aTiiong the Cyclades;' and that Dionusos the 
wine-king found her, and took her np into the sky. 
And some say that Dionusos drove away Theseus, and 
took Ariadne from him by force : but however that may 
be, in his haste or in liis grief, Tlmseus forgot to put up 
the white sail. Now ^Egeus his fatlier sat and watched 
on Suniurn day after diw, and strained lus old eyes across 
the sea, to see the ship afar. And when he saw the 
black sail, and not the wdiite one, he gave up Tlieseua 
fur dea{l, and in his grief he fell into the sen, and died ; 
so it is called the iKgcan to this day. 

And HOW’ Theseus was king of Athens, and he guarded 
it and ruled it wxdl. 

For he killed the bull of Marathon, whi(;h had killed 
Androgeos, Minos’ sou; and he drove bock the famous 
Amazons, the warlike w’omen of the East,, when they 
came from Asia, Jlnd compicred all I fellas and broke 
into Athens itself. Hut Theseus stopped them there, 
and (‘onqnorod them, and took llippoluto their queen to 
be his wrifo. Tlieu he w’cnt out to fight against the 
Lapithai, and rciritlioos their famous king: but when 
the two Iku'ocs came face to face they loved each other, 
and embraced, and became noble friends; so that the 
friendship of Tlicseus and Peiritlioos is a proverb even 
now’. And ho galliered (so the Atluuiians say) all the 
boroughs of the land together, and knit them into one 
strong people, while before tjiey were all parted au<l 
weak : and many auotber w’ise ^ing he did, so that his 


* The Oi^clfuleSf a group of islands in the S«a or Archipolago, 

lying in a sort of atcl€ round tho isla{id of Dionusos (cnr> 

rcs{ioii(Uni;' to the Tjatla Bacchm) was the Hreok {^od of w'ine 
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people honoured hitu after ho was dead, for many a 
hundred years, as the father of their freeilom and their 
laws. And six luindtod years after his <leath, in the 
fruiioua fight at Maratlion,^ men .sai<l tliat llioy saw the 
gliost of Tlieseus, with his niighly hra/en cliih, ligliting 
in the van of balMe against the invafiing Persians for 
the country which he^ loved. And twenr.y years after 
Marathon, his hones (they say) w(?r(^ found in Si iiros, an 
isle beyond the .sea; and ihe}' were l>itrgcr lhaii the 
bones of mortal man. So the Atlimians brougljt them 
pome ill triumph ; rani all J e pcopl<' cfimo out to wel* 
come them; and tlioy built 4>ver them a noble temple, 
and adoined it witli sculpture.s and paintings; in which 
we are told all the noble deeds of Theseus, and the 
Centaurs, and the Lapithai, and the .^maxons; and the 
ntins of it are standing still. 

Rut why did they find his bones in Scint»8? Why 
did he not die in peace at Athens, and sleep by his 
father’s side ? Recauso, after his triumph lie grew proud, 
and broke the laws of (lod and man. And one thing 
worst of all lie did, wliieh brought him to his grave 
with sorrow. For he went down (they s.iy beri<*ath the 
earth) with that bold Peirilhoos his friend, to lielp him 
to carry oit Persephone, the ‘piecu of the world below. 
But Pdrithoos was killed miscraMy, in i!ie darli m*o- 
kingdorns under ground ; and Tlioseu.s was chained to a 
n'ck in everlasting pain. And tlieredie sat fur yeais. 
till Horaclies® the mighty came down, to bring up the 
three-headed dog® who sits at Pluto’s gale, Heracles 

* Tba hatHe of Marathorj in which the Greeks defeated the iit- 
Tading Ponlans, was fought n BbO. 4^0. 

* HtnicU$ (comspondiag to the lAtin HercuUs) was the most 
famoos of all Greek mythological heroes, 

* The name of this fahnioas mooster was Ctrherm* 
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loosed him from his chiiiu, and brouglit him up to the 
light once more. 

I»ut\vhen lie came back bis people had forgotten him, 
and Castor and Poludcniccs, the sons (►f the wondrous 
Kwan, had inva<led his land, and earned olT his mother 
Aithra for a slave, in revenge for a grievous wrong. 

So the fiiir Jaml of Athens was wasted, and another 
king ruled in it, who drove out Theseus shnineliilly, and 
ho lied across llic sea to Scuros. And tliere ht3 lived in 
sadness, in the house of Lucomedea the king, till Luco- 
niedes killed liim by treachery, and there vviiS an end of 
ail Ilia labours. 

So it is still, my children, and so it will ]>c to tlie 
end. In ihose old (iroeks, and in us also, all strength 
and virtue come from Go»l Hut if men grow proud 
and self-wilh'd, and misuse God's ftrir gifts, He lets 
them go tlieir own ways, and fall pitifully, that tlic glory 
may he His alone. God help us all, and give us wis- 
dom, and courage to do noble deeds I but Ood keep 
[U'iile from us when wo have done them, le.sfc wo fall, 
and r.oiiio to shame I --/Vo/// Kixgslky’s ** Jhvoes*' 


JtAMA’rf KAKKWEf.L! 
kh6m niK uAmMAvana, tbansoatkd m (mu- pith. 


iiiina, his A'ifc*, uud hji^tUcr walk lhrou;.'h tlio stre»*ts, fhnvdud with 
mourning citiZ'mr., to Ih-' ]'aia«’o of '^osumtha. Thoy bid tl.« kiuj; 
farewell, and tiiori h'ave Ayodhya aniid^be tears and lameutation-? 
the people. 

Tueiu gold and gems among the iHraln nans shared, 

The bows were brought^ the swords and mail prepai^l. 
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On whl^h fair Sita witli her faultless hand. 

Set here a flower, there tied a silken hand. 

Then to tlie palace waked the royal three, 

For tlie last time the a^ed king to see, 

Tlin»ugh croAvds that filled, as for a festive shoAv, 

Sti*eeh balcony, and roof, and portico. 

“ Ah ! look, our hero, ever wont to ride. 

Leading an army in its pomy) and [irhle, — 

Now only Tiiikshman, faithful to the end, 

And his true Avife, his weary steps attend. 

TIiough his bright soul has kriOAvn the sweets of power 
Hiough his free hand poured gifts in endless shower, 
Yet iirm in duty, resolute and brave, 
lie keo[>3 the promise that his fatJmr ga.vo. 

And she, whose sweet face, delicately fair, 

Not (‘km the wandering synrits of the air 
Might hn»k upon, unveiling to the day 
Walks, seen *of all, along Uic open Avay. 

Alas, her beauty ! Ah, that tender form ! 

How Avill it change beneath the sim and storm ’ 

Ilow’' will tlic piercing cold, the rain, the lieai. 

Pule her dear lips and stain her perfect feet ! 

Come, all ye moiiniers, share his Aveal and woe, 

And follow Rama Avheresoe'er he go. 

Let us arise, our Avives and children call 
Ami leave our fields and gardens, homes and all 
Our houses, empty of their store of grain. 

With grass-grown c-uirtyanl and dcscu'tod Jane 
Our ruined chambers, Av)v3re the A^oice is still 
Of women singing as tl/ey turn the mill : 

(troves, where no chiKfren spoit in thoughtless glee, 

Nor elders sit beneath |he mango-tree: 

The falling shop, with none to buy or sell. 
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The pond choked up with weeds, the broken well: 
Neglected temples, whence the (lods have fled, 

O’emm with rats, with dust and dirt o'erspread; 
Whore floats no incense on the evening air, 

No Imiu of worship, and no I3rahnuin*s prayer: 

Whore broken vessels ;*)lrew the unswopt Ht^or, 

And the chain rusts upon the mouldering dour — 
These let the greedy queen Kaikeyi gain, 

And triumph in her ujolanoholy reign. 

Our town shall be a wilderjiass : wliero lie, 

Our Ihuna, livos, Ihe wood our town shall he. 

I’Jie snake shall leave bis bclc, the l)ear his don, 

And settle in the (!m]>ty homes of men/' 

Such were the words of sorrow lliat tho throng 
Spoke loudly out as llama passed along, 

And liis hard fate in faithful love bewailed, 

Yet not I'or tin’s bis lofty spirit failed. 

On to tlie palace of the king he prest, 

And Unis Sumantra at tlie gate addrest: 

“ I pray tboe, haste and let my father know 
Tliat llama craves a blessing ere. he go/* 
lie lingered not, but hastened wlune the king, 

Lord of the world, lay sadly sonowing ; 

Clianged, like ihe sun behind a inis^ cloud ; 

Like the quiineJil flame which dust and ashes shroud ; 
Like a broad lal<e with its waters dried. 

With a slow falfering voice Sumantra cried : 

“ Long be thy days, O king ! Tliy Rama waits, 

Thy lion-lord of men, before Jbe gates. 

Ills weeping friencls his last lurVwell have heard. 
Graced with a precious gift aiid^dcasant word ; 

And now he longs his father’s f^e to see, 

And take a blessing, ere he go, of theti/’ 
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“ Haste/' cried the king, " my queens and ladies call. 
And bid my servants throng into the hall.” 

Quick at the monarch's word he called each dame, 

Ami liutf seven hundred ut the summons came. 

When all were present, at the king’s behest, 

Rama and Lakshman in their armour drest, 

Came toward the hall, with anxious ladies lined, 

And gentle Sita meekly came behind. 

But the old king, ere Rama yet wcis nigh, 

Sprang from his throne, and with a bitter cry 
Kan forth to meet him : but liis limbs gave way, 

Aihl fulling proslriite on the ground he lay, 

And Rama threw him ])y his falbcrs sifle, 

And gently called him, but no voice replmd. 

Tlien with a mighty wail the hall was rent : 

A thousand w^omcn, in one wild lament, 

(hied, Rama, Rima! 'mid tlie silver sound 
Of tinkling oruumciits their wrists that bound. 

The king, unconscious, on a couch was laid, 

Ami weeping Sita lent her tender aid, 

And witli her healing care restored him : then 
llama spoke, reverent, to the king of men : 

“ O fatlier, thou both sire and soverigu art : 

Bless me, I pray thee, for to-day we part. 

Lakslnnan and Sita w ill not here rciuain : 

Counsel is useless and entreaty vain 
Refuse thorn nob, but giant thy kind colisent 
nuiti they may follow tlieir heart is beat 
And now as kings dismiss^'their people, so, 

Grieve not, O lord, but bless and let us go.” 

He stood expecting when the king should speak ; 

\Vlio answered : " Raina^ I am old and weak, 

By Queen Kaikeyi's cruel guile mish:d : 
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Rule thou Ayodliya in thy father’s stead/* 

And llama cried : A thousand years retain 
Thy sceptre, King : 1 have no udsh to reign. 

I in the wild my destined years will spend, 

And clasp thy feet retnriiinjLr when they earl. 

This populous land, whicli 1 Ibis day resign, 

Let IJluivat nile, willi all its corn and kine. 

And from Kaikeyi du not thou wFlbhold 
Aught thy tongue ]nonnsod in the days of old. 
r>y thy good dced.s and hy Lliy truth 1 swear, 

I Clave not heaven or all tlie glories tliere : 

Wealth, lordshij^, life are worthless in mine eyes ■ 
One thing alone above the ro.st T prize, 

That thou, my king and sire, shouldsL still lemnin 
Untoucht in honour, without sjiot or slain. 

Weep not for me : tliy troubled bosom st ill, 

Is\»r hope, with tears, to change my changeless will. 
My word ii pledged as well tvs Ihiue, for know 
Kaikcyi prayed me, and 1 sware to go. 

Grieve not: the forest will Lave charms for me, 
Where sweet birds sing and wild deer wander free.. 
iSwifl will the years of easy exile, l uri, 

And thou once more shall sue restored tliy vson.” 

“ Make ready,” cried the king, ** a mighty force 
Witli cars and elei»liants and foot dud horse : 

Equip them nobly with the ntnjost care; 

Silver aud gold^aiid priceless gems prepare. 

Let various traders, with tlie wealth they sell, 
Come from the city, and Ihc^ concourse swell; 

Aud singing-women, fair of aud face, 

The royal i)rogress of prince l^ma grace. 

Let every noble w^hom he counts his friend, 
Enricht with precious gifts, hil lord attend. 
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the best arms in many a ponderous wain, 

And skilful Imntsmeii, follow in his train. 

It imiv he tljat the banislit prince may blunt 
Kacli sting of memory in the eager hunt. 

And, as he sucks the wild-bee’s balmy spoil, 

Foiunit his kingdom and enjoy the toil. 

tiCt all my gold, and boundless wealth of coni, 

To tlio wild forest, where he goes, be boi-ne. 

For it will sweeten the })Oor exile’s lot 
To sacrifice in every holy si>ot : 

To give rich offerings as he roams, and meet 
Each saintly hermit in liis lone retreat.” 

And Ikima answered : Useless, Sire, to me 
The host, the richea, and the pomp would Ixj: 

For I, tlie world and all its lusts resigned, 

Have l«d*t its ])ride and joys and eaves behind. 

My honn* is now the w’ildonie.-iS, and there 
ITie hermit’s life awaits, the hermit’s fare. 

(live me no banners o’er my liejul to float, 

All I now covet is the heruiit’s coat.” 

And queen Ivaikeyd, with unblushing brow'. ' 
Cried, “ See, Tis ready : take and wear it now\” 
The hero took it from her hand, and threw 
His own line robe u]>on the gioiuid, and drew 
Tile rough bark mantle on. So Lakshman brace<l 
His dr(}3s removed, the bark around his waist. 

Hut modest Sita in her silks arrayed. 

Eyed the strange mantle trembling and afraid : 

As from Ivuikeyi’s hand the coat she took, 

She viewed it witli a stertled wondering look, 

As, in the brake beside the stream, the deer 
rx>oks at the hunter’s snare with donbt and fear. 
With weeping eves, lik4 a ]x)or bleating Ifimb 
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That rims with trc^mbliug feet to find its dam. 

She nestled closely to her liama'a side, 

And in her soft low faltering accents, cried : 

Tell me how hermits, dwelling in the wood, 

Tie tlioii' bark mantles on/* Perplext she stood. 
Shriukiug in modest dread, while one small liand 
Strove at the neck to join the rugged baud. 

Then, quickly ha.steuing, Rama, fiist and be.st 
Of Virtue's children, o'er her silken vest 
Fastened the coat of bark. Then rose a cry 
From all the women, and each tcj»der eye 
Drops water : Rama, leave us Siia ; shii 
Sliares not the cruel doom that falls on the(‘ 

Hear us, \vc pray ihi^e; h'.t thy Si la stay, 

To bless our sight while thou art fa)‘ away.*' 

Then spoke the soveroigi/s vcnera))le guide, 
Sainted Vasishtha, us he deeply sighed 
Looking on Situ in her coat of baik : 

“ 0 cruel queen Kaikeyi, fell and dark 
In purpose, evil-hcoi tcd ; thou disgmee 
To tliy groat lather and thy royal race : 

Deceiver oi* thy lord, thy plots are vain ; 

For still will Sita in her home remain, 
x\nd sit as rightful ruler on the throne 
Prepared for Rama, till he claim hi?i own. 

'Hie pair wlio live in wedlock's sweet control 
Foj'm but one luiart and mind and self and soul : 
Ijhe, Riima's S(ilf, shall Rama's kingdom sway, 

Aiul w’o with joy her gentle fule obey. 

If she re.solve to share her hufc?\)aml'8 woes. 

We all will follow where our k^dy goes. 

Our wives and children, our young men and maids, 
Will roam with Rama through *the forest glades : 
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Nay, thy bod Bharat, and Satraghna,^ too 
Will to Ayodhya bid a long adieu, 

Aronuil their lirnbs the hennit’s garb bO told. 

And sf*rvf thoir elder biuther, as of old. 

])o lliou. rejoicing in the pcople^s bane, 
lLnj(»y, 'mid etnpty homos, thy loiiely reign : 

For 'tis no kingdom where oiu* king is not ; 

ITo makes an empire in the wildest 0pot.'* 
Sumantra, bowing with lii.s reverent head, 
Ujiniised his suppliant hands, to Kama sanl: 

Ify ready car, O royal ynince asceiul, 

Ami where thou -wilt, iny r.ipid course* I bend." 
AVitli cheerful heart, her toilet task comjdeto. 

The. lloso of womou rose® and took lier seat. 

Ami Kama next and Lakshman true and bold, 
Sjiraug on the sund»right chariot dockt with gvild 
Sumantra. niounto<l, urged each willing 
Of noble lintjago, like the wind for spee.d. 

Then nnse to heaven one uni\ eisitl shriek ; 

And tlic whole city, old, yming. .slrong, and wor.k, 
Kusht toward the car, as, from the scorcbiiig 5>iui, 
The jianting herds to shaded whaler run. 

Kofore the chariot and behind they hung, 

And cried, with weeping eyes, as there tliey clung 
“ O clu‘ck iby steeds; drive slower, we imidoits. , 
And let us sec our Uamas face once niofe 
11 is luothev’s heart is, surely, baned with steel, 

Or it had broken with the pangs we feel. 

Sita, well done! Yiflehus flo\v<‘r and 
Still, like his shadow, b^' lhy liusband s side : 

* Satraglina was the yonugest of tho sons of l>H:»Hiutha 
' vardrohd. 
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CVhecriiig hi» path witJi thy Iovf.A presence still. 

As tlie sun iu',ver sets on Mcru’s liill.' 

And thou, 0 Lakshtnan, shall have honour loo. 

Serving thy brother with a love so true : 

Yea, nol)li‘st honour for lliy noble deeds, 

For this the path to heaven and bliss tbnt lead?.” 

Thu.s in their sorrow cried the wee\>ing throng . 

Drive on/* said Rama, wo delay too long.” 

Perplext, tln^ driver could not both obey 
“ Hasten,” cried Kama; cried the people, “ Stay.” 

From the mcirs eyes the tears in torrents 11onv<mI, 

And laid the dust upon the royal road ; 

While, in the woe that rent their bosoms, all 
The women rained tludr tears, like, drops thnt fall 
From the drench t lotus-leaves npuii the Iak(\ 

Which (karting fish, glittering under, shake. 

Tlio king, as Kama from hi.s sight was borne, 

Fell, like a Sal tree by the roots u]>lorn ; 

And the loud wailibg ciy tliat rent llie skies 
Made Rama for a moment turn his eyes 
Where his sad motlun* and her train stood round 
Hi.s hapless fatlicr ffunting cm the ground. 

Tlicn, a young thing, in the meshes caught 
Looks to it.s mother with a quick glance fraught 
With utter anguisli, hound by duty’s chain, 

Gazing in most int(‘l(irable pain 

One long last Iookc»f love and grief lie cast, 

Then urged tlic steeds till -mt of sight ho passed. 

Scenes from (he ildmdyana, (randaied by 

ll. T. H. GniFFiTH. 

* A Hacred inouiilaici lu-iccd by tlio tlnidiiH in the centre of th^ 
frcvcn contiucnlA of which the earth is m:ulo up. It is aaifl to bo 
84,000 yojaittu high {a yafam is re'ikonod varioiujJy at four and nius 
mileii) Us •mrninit is a residence of the God IJrahina. 
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WHY Till? EARTH MOVES ROUND THE SUN. 

A niAT.OnUK BKTWEKN* A hlTThK ROY AND ITTS TUTOR 

(Ailfrptad from Evenings at Hume!') 

Tutor. I daro say you remember that 1 fixplained to 
you, floni(‘. time ago, the cause of the. fall of a mango to 
the ground ? 

hoy. O yea— it was because the earth attracts it. 

T. Tni(\ That is a cou.soqucnce of the universal law 
in nature, that bodies attract each other in jiroporlion to 
their bulk. So a very small thing in the neighbourhoud 
of a very largrt one always tends to go to it, if not pre- 
vented by some other power. Well — ^you know 1 told 
you that tlie sun was a ball, many times bigger than 
tlie.ball vve inhabit, called the earth ; upon which you 
properly asked, how, tli(3n, it lia})pcned that the earth 
did not fall into the sun. 

B. And does it not ? 

T. That I am going to explain to you. You J)a^T 3 
seen your brother whirl round a ball, tied to the end of 
a string which he held in his hand ? 

B. Yes ; and I have done it myself, too. 

71 Well, then — you felt that the bell was continually 
pulling, as though it tried to make its escape ? 

A Yes ; and one my brother was swinging did make 
its escape, and flew through the window. 

f. It did so. That was a lesson in the cmtHfu^al 
motion, or that power by which a body thus whirled 
continually endeavoibs to fly oflf fmm the centre round 


* See footnote dt (lage 182. 
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which it moves This is owing to the force or impulse 
you give it at setting out, as tho\igh you w'ore going to 
throw it away from you. The string by which you hold 
it, on the contrary, is the ix>wer wliich keeps the ball 
towainls the centime, called the centripetaf oower. Thus, 
you see, there are two fK>wer3 acting upon the ball at 
the saine time ; one to make it fly ofl‘, tlic other to held 
it in \ and tho consequence is, that it moves directly 
acc(>idiiig to noitluir, but between both ; that is, round 
aiul round. This it continues to do wJiilo you swing 
it properly ; but shouhl the string break or slip off, away 
flies the ball ; on the other hand, if you cease to give it 
the whirling force, it falls towards your hand. 

If. I understand all this. 

1\ I will give you another instance of this double 
force acting at the same lim(3. Do not you remember 
seeing some curious feats of horsemanship ? 

II Yes. 

T, One of them wjis, that a man standing with one 
leg iqjon the saddle and riding full 8])eed, threw up balls 
into the air and caught them as they fell. 

B. I r<uiieinber it very well. 

T. l*eihaijs you ^vould have expected these balls to 
have fallen behind him, as he was going at sueli a rate. 

B. So I did. . 

T. P>ut you saw' that they fell into his hand as di- 
rectly as if lie had' been standing quite still. That was 
because at the instant he threw them up, they received 
the motion of the horse straight forward, as well as the 
upright motion that he gave them, so that they made a 
curved line tlnough the air, and ct«ue down in the same 
place they would have reached if |he had held them in 
bis hand all tlx* while. 
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/i. That is very curious, indeed ! 

T. In the same manner, you may liavc observed, in 
riding in a carriage, that if you throw anything out of 
tlK* window, it falls directly oj»]>osite, just as th<»ugh 
the (-an’inge slaudintr still, and is not l.'.ft lu^liind 
you, 

B 1 will try ihnL, the next time 1 ride i?i one, 

T\ You are tl)cn to imagine tine -uri la bo a mighty 
mass of matter, many Uumsand tiimes larger than nur 
earth, plaeed in the centre, quiet and unmoved. V*>u 
are tr* eoucedvn nur eaitli, i.s soon as creator], launtdied 
with vast foree in a str.iiglit line. Jt wnnld have flown 
off in tlii.s lino for over, through the houndless region-, 
of HjKK’.e, had it not, at the same instant, rectnved a pul! 
from the sun, by its attraction. Fiy the wonderful skill 
of the CJroator, iluise two forces wore made exactly t. 
counterbalance each other ; so that just as much as the 
e^rth, from Mm original motion give.n it, tends to fly 
forwards, just so much the sun draws it to the centre; 
and the con.<C(iuonoe is, that it takes a course betwoc]) 
tin' two, whicli is a circle round and round the sun. 

Jl Jhit if the earth were set a-rolling, like a ball 
ujjon a green field, 1 should think it would stoj) of itself, 
as the ball do(»s. 

T. The ball slo]»s because it io continually 'ubljini: 
against the ground, which checks its jnotion ; but tlie 
ball of the (airtb moves in em]*ty space, where there is 
nothing to stop it. 

£, But if I throw' a ball through tlie air, it will 

not go on for ever, but it >vill come down to the 

gi'ound. ^ 

T, Tliat is because the force with which you cati 

throw it is much h*sa than the force by which it is 
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Jjawii 1.0 the eaith. But ihoie U imothcr reason, too, 
which is ihe rosistiuice of the air. This space? all around 
us and over u.s is not eiiipty space; il is ipiito full of a 
thin/trauspareiit li<[uid, called air. 

/i. Is it? 

T, Vt‘s. If ytai ]ih»v(: vtuir hand (piirkly tlirouj.jh 
it, you wiJl lind sonuahinu resislii)!^ yon, ihou^li in a 
slight (h'grco. And the wind, you well know, is capahle 
of [M'cssing again'l anything willt aliu<*sL irrcsistildo 
i'live; and yet wiial is lUithiiig hut a quantity of air put: 
into violent laolion Kveuylliing, then, that iiuives 
through the air is continually obliged to pusli some of 
this tluid (»uf of tlu' way, by which means, it is cj>u 
^L;^ nlly losing of it.'- motion. 

13, Then the. e.irili would do the saim*. 

7\ No; for it moves in • nipt if sj»ac.i‘. 

B, What I dues uot it move through the air i 

T, The earth does not move ihrouffh the air, hut 
carries the air along with it. All tiie air is contained* 
in what is called the aimospkf' re, which you may com- 
pare to a sort of mist or fog clinging to liie ball of tlie 
earth, and reaching a certain distance above it, which 
has been calcAdated at about f(uiy>five or tifty niilits. 

B, That is above the clouds, Llien. 

T, Yes; uU JlUo clouds are within ihe atmosjjheie, 
fur they are supported by thi= air. Well -tlii-s atmo- 
.sjdiero rolls about along willi the. cariJi, as lliough it 
were a part of it, and mf>ve.s with it iliiungh the bky, 
which i.s a vast held of *;ijjptyvspuce. In thi.s immeuse. 
space are all the .stais and jdanets, whicdi luive akvj 
their several motions, 'rbere is ^nothing to stop them 
but they c<nitmually go on, by n^uaas of the fon*e that 
the tJreatur las ‘Cicinally impxebscd upfu* tlmm 
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B. Do uot 80iue of stars move round Die suii, as 
well as our earth ? 

T. Yes ; those that are called planets. These are oU 
subject to the same laws of motion with our earth. 
They are attracted by the sun as their centre, and form, 
along with the earth, that assemblage of worlds, which 
is called the solar system. 

B. Is the moon one of them \ 

T. The moon is called a secondary planet, because its 
immediate connexion is with our earth, around which it 
rolls, as we do around the sun. It, however, accom- 
panies our earth in its journey round the sun. But 
[ will tell you mole about its motion, and about the 
other planets and stars, another time. It is enough at 
present if you thoroughly understand what I have been 
describing. 

B. I think 1 do. 


TllUE (ILOEY 

To whom is gloiy justly due ? 

To tnosv who pride and hate siiMue , 
Who, 'mid the joys that tere the sense, 
Lmid lives of holy abstinenco ; ‘ 

Who, when reviled, their tongues restrain 
.jAi-d, injured, inju'.e not again ; 

Who OEdc of none, but freely give 
Most liberal to^ all that live ; 

Who toil unresijing through the day, 
Their parents’ joy and hope and stay ; 
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Who welcome to their liomee the guest, 

Aud banish envy from t heir bmist ; 

With reverent study love to pore 
On prectispta of our sacred lore ; 

Who work not, speak not, think not sin. 

In body pure, and pure M’ithiu j 
Whom avarice can nt^’er mislead 
To guilty thought or sinful deed ; 

Whose hero-souls cast fear away 
When buttling in a rightful fiay ; 

Wlio speak the trutli willi <lying breath 
Ihuhiunlcd by ap]->roacliing death. 

Their lives illumed with boaCuu light 
To guide tlieir brofchem’ stops uriglit; 

Wlio loving all, to all endeared, 
h'carless of all by none arc fo,arod ; 

To wiioiii the world with all thevoin,- 
Dear as iheiusolvtis, is more than kin; 

Who yield lo others/ wisely meek. 

The honours wliich tlmy scorn to ticek ; 

Who toil that nige and hate nuiy cease, 

Aud lure ejiibittercd hxj.s to peace ; 

Who serve their Uod, the laws obey. 

And earnest, faithful, work and ]»ray ; 

To the bounteous, puref, and true, 

Is highest glory justly due, 

* From the Mahi'jhhdratd ; tra^islutcd 
by OuiFKiTn. 
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FEED THE POOK. 

Jf thou would win the dear rewaid 
Wliich only virtue earns, 

Waste not thy wealth upon the lord 
Wlio gift for gift retuins. 
with the rich thy treasures share; 

Give aid to those who need ; 

And, witli tho gold thv wants can spare 
The poor and hungry feed, 
lie sure that those wlio would receive, 

]h‘sejvo and crave thy care; 

And ponder, oi-e thy hands relieve, 

'riui how, and when, aiid where. 

'rmnnlated from the Sonskril, h\j GuiFFn H. 


KING LEAR 

A 'IWM FliOM SlIAKSrKAKK, UY CHARLES ANO 
MARY LAMB. 

J.KAU, King (»f Rritain, had three laughters; Goneiil, 
wile to llio Duke of Albany; Regan, wife to the Duke 
of Uoniwall ; and Cordelia, a young • maid, for whose 
love the King of Fiance and tlie Duke of Bin^^undy 
\Ytue joint suitois, and ware at this time making stay 
tor that purpose in the court of Duir. 

Tlie old king, worn out with age and the fatigues ot 
government, lie being guoi'e thiui fourscore yeaiB old, 
determined to take uo further pait in slate atfuu'S, but 
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U) leave the mauagemeut to younger slrongtlxs^ that he 
might have time to prepare for death, which must at no 
long period ensue. With this intent he called his three 
daughters to him, to know fi^m thihr own lips which of 
ihcin loved him best, that he might part his kingdom 
among them in such pi-o})Oitiou3 tis their affection for 
liim should scorn to deserve. 

Goiieril, the eldest, Ueclared that she loved h(*r father 
more than words could give out, that ho was dearer to 
her than the light of her own eyes, dearer than life and 
liberty, with a deal of such professing stall/ which is 
easy to counterfeit where there is no real love, only a 
few fine words delivered witli coiifidouce being wanted 
ill that case. I'lie king, delighted to hoar from her own 
moutli this assurance of her love, and thinking truly 
that her heart went will] it, in a fit of fatherly loudness 
bestowed upon her and her husband one third of his 
aiu[)le kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughti'r, he demanded 
what she had to say. Kegan, who wns made of tlie 
same hollow metal as her sister, was not a whit behind 
in lier professions, but rather declared that wliat her 
sister had spoken came short of the love \vhich she iiro- 
fessed to bear for his highness ; insomuch that she found 
all other joys dead, in comparison *with the pleasure 
which she took in the love nf luu* dear king and 
father. t 

Lear blessed liinsself in having such loving children, 
a.s lie thought ; and could do ix» less, after the liandsome 
Jissurani’e.s wliicli Ivegau had made, than bestow a third 
ol his kingdom U}>oii her and heij husband, equal in size 
to that which he had alreaily givjen away to Goneiil. 

’ hrofnwiiKj were empty iiiHiu('4ire protchMioiiH 
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Then tuniiug to his youngest daughter Coitlelia, whom 
he cjilled his joy, he asked what she had to say, thinking 
no doubt that she would glad his ears with the same 
loving speeches which her sistei3 had uttered, or rather 
that her expressions would be so much stronger than 
theirs, as slie had always been his darling, and favoured 
by him above either of them. But Cordelia, disgusted 
with the flattery of lier sisters, whose hearts she knew 
were far from their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing 
speeches weie only intended to wheedle the old king 
out of liis dominions, that they and tlioir hushaiids 
might reign in his lifetime, made no other reply but 
tliia, — that she lovijd his majesty ticcording to her iluty, 
neither more nor less. 

The king, shocked with this appearance of ingratitude 
ill his favourite cliild, desired her to consider her words, 
and to mend her speech, lest it should nuu' her for- 
tunes. 

Cordelia then told her father, tliat ho was her father, 
that ho had given her breeding, and loved her; that slie 
rotuniod those duties buck as wiis most fit, and did obey 
him, love him, and most honour him. But that she 
could not frame her mouth to such laigc speeches ;is 
her sisters had done, or promise to love notliing else in 
the world. Why liad her sisters husbands, if (jts they 
said) they had no love for anything but tl^cir father? 
If she should ever wed, she was sure the lord to whom 
she gave her hand would want half her love, hali of her 
care and duty ; she should never many like her sisters, 
to love her father all. 

Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father even 
almost as extravagantl]^ as her sistei^s pretended to do, 
would have plainly told him so at any other time, in 
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inoi^ (laughter-like and loving tenns, and without Uiese 
qualifications, which did indeed sound a little un- 
gracious ; but after the crafty flattering speeches of her 
sisters, which she had seen draw such extravagant re- 
wards, she thought the handsomest thing she could do 
was to love and be silent. This put her aOcctiou out of 
suspicion of mercenary ends, and showed tliat she loved, 
but not for gain; and that her professions, the less 
ostentatious they were, had so much the more of truth 
and sincerity tlian her sisters. 

This plainness of speech, which Lear called pride, so 
eniugcd the old monarch — who in his best of times 
always showed miudi of splctm and rashness, and in 
whom the dotage incident to old age had so clouded 
over Lis 1‘eason, that ho could not discern tnith from 
flaltcjy, nor a gay painted speech from words that came 
from the heart — that in a fury of resentment ho took 
back the thiid part of liis kingdom wdiich yet remained, 
and which he had resei'ved for Cordelia, and gave it 
away fi'oin her, sharing it ecjually between her two sisters 
and their husbands, the dukes of Mbany and Cornwall ; 
whom he now called to Imn, and in presence of all his 
courtiers bestowing a coronet between them, invested 
them jointly with all the power, revenue, and execution 
of government, pnly retaining to himself the name of 
king; all the rest of royalty he resigned; with this 
lescrvation, that* liimself, with a hundred kniglits for 
his altcndauts, sliould be maintained by monthly course 
ill each of his daughter s palaces in turn. 

So prciiosterous a disposal of his kingdom, so little 
giiidc<l by reason, and so much bv passion, filled all liis 
couitiers with astonishment anj sorrow; but none of 
them had the cooragu to interpose between tiiis incensed 
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king and his wrath, except the Earl of Kent, who was 
beginning to speak a good word for Cordelia, when the 
passionate Lear on pain of death commanded him to 
desist; but the gwd Kent wfis not so to be repelled. 
He had been ever loyal to Lear, whom he had honoured 
as a king, loved as a father, followed as a master ; and 
had never esteemed liis life further than as a pawn to 
wage against his royal master^s enemies, nor feared to 
lose it wlien Lears safety was the motive; nor now that 
J..ear was most ‘his own enemy, did this faithful servant 
of the king forget his old principles, but manfully op* 
posed Lear, to do Lear gotid ; and was unmannerly only 
because Lear was mad. He ha<l b<»eu a most faithl'ul 
counsellor in times past to the king, and he besougiiL 
him now, that he would see with his eyes (as he had 
done in many weighty matters), and go by his advice 
still ; and in his best consideration recall this liideous 
raslmess: for he would answer with liis life, his judg- 
ment that Lear’s youngest daughter did not love him 
least, nor were those empty-heaited whose low sound 
gave no token of hollowness. Wlicn iH)wer bowed to 
flatteiy, honour was bound to plainness. For Lear’s 
threats, what could he do to him, whose life was already 
at his ser\dce? That should not hinder duty from 
speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good Jiarl of Kent only 
stirred up the king’s wrath the moic, end like a frantic 
patient who kills Lis physician, and loves his aortal 
disease, he banished this \vm servant, and allotted him 
but five days to make his preparalious for departure ; 
but if ou the sixth his hated person was found wdlhiii 
the re^m of Britain, t}^at moment w'ius to be his death. 
And Kent bade farewell to the king, and said, that 
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ftinco he chose to show himself in such fashion, it wos 
hut banishment to stay there; and before lie went, ho 
n^coTamendod Cordelia to the protection of the 
the maid who liad so rightly tlmught, and so discreetl> 
s|ir)kon ; and only wished that her si.stei*s' largo spceolu's 
miglit be answ^ered with deeds of love; and then In) 
went, as he said, to sliape his old course to a new 
eonutry. 

The King of France and Duke of Burgundy were now 
called in to liear the determination of Lear about his 
youngest daughter, and to know wlietlier tlioy would 
})ersist in their courtship to Cordelia, now that she was 
under her fathers displeasure, and Iiad no fortune but 
her owm person to recommend lier; and the Duke oi 
Ihirgiindy declined the inatrch, and wwld not take her 
to wife upon sucli conditions; but the King of France, 
understanding wliat the nature of the fault had been 
which had lost her tlie love of her father, that it was 
only a tardiness' of speech, and tlic not being able to 
frame her tongue to flattery like her sisters, took this 
young maid hy the hand, and saying tliat her virtues 
w^ere a dowiy above a kingdom, bade Cordelia take fare- 
well of hi*v sisters, and of her lather, though he liad 
been nnldnd, and she should go wdtii him, and be queen 
of him and of fair France, and Veign over fairer pos- 
sessions than her sisters: and he called the Duke of 
Burgundy in cmitcmpt a waterish duke, because liis love 
for this young maid had in a moment iniri aU away like 
water. ^ 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave of her 
sisters, and besought them to love their father well, and 
make good their professions; ind they sullenly told Iier 
not to prescribe to them, for they knew their duty ; hut 
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to strive to content her husband, who had taken her (as 
tlicy tiiuntingly expressed it) as Fovtune^s aims. And 
Cordelia, with a heavy hcait departed, for she knew the 
cunning of her sisters, and she wislied her father in 
l>etter hands than she was about to leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sooner gone, than the devilish dis- 
positions of her sisters began to show themselves in 
their tme colours. Even before the expiration of the 
lirst month, which I^ear was to speiwl by agreement with 
his eldest daughter Goneril, the old king began to find 
out the difl'crence between jiromises and performances. 
Tin's wretch having got from her father all that ho had 
to bestow, even to the giving away of the crown from 
off lus head, began to grudge even those small remnants 
of royalty wJiich the old man had rcseiwcd to himself, 
to [)lease his fancy with the idea of being still a king. 
She could not bear to see him and his hundred knights. 
Every time she met her father, she put on a frowning 
countenance; and when the old man* wanted to speak 
with her, she would feign sickness, or onytliing to be 
rid of the sight of him; for it was plain thsit she 
esteemed his old age a useless burden, and liLs attend- 
ants an unnecessary expense: not only she herself 
/thickened iu her expressions of duty to the king, but by 
lier example, and (it is to be feared} not without her 
private instructions, her very servants affected to treat 
liim with neglect, and would either refuse to obey his 
onlci's, or stiU more contemptuously pretend hot to hear 
them. I.iear could not butyperceive this alteration in the 
behaviour of his daughter, but he shut his eyes against 
it ;is long as he could, as people commonly are unwilling 
to believe the unpleasoik consequences whioh their owur 
mistakes and obstinacy nave brought upon them. 
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Tnie love and fidelity are no more to be estranged by 
illf than falsehood and hollow-heartedness can be con- 
ciliated by good usage. Tliis eminently app^ars in the 
instance of the gootl Earl of Kent, who, though banished 
by lA*,ar, and his life made forfeit if ho were found in 
Britain, chose to stay and abide all consequences, os long 
as there was a chance of his being useful to the king 
bis master. See to what miuiti sliifts and disguises p<X)r 
loyalty is forced to submit sometimes; yet it counts 
nothing base or unworthy, so that it can but do service 
wliere it owes an obligation ! In the disguise of a 
serving man, all bis greatness and pomp laid aside, this 
good earl proffered his services to the king, wlio not 
knowing him to be Kent in that disguisii, but pleased 
with a certain jdairmess, or mther bluntncss in his 
answers which the earl put on (so different from that 
smooth oily flattery which he had so much reason to be 
sick of, having found tlie eftects not answerable in his 
daughter), a bargain was quickly struck, and I^ear took 
Kent into bis scivice by the name of Caius, as he 
called himself, never suspecting him to be his once 
great favourit(5, the high and uiighty ICarl of Kent. 

This Oaius quickly found means to show his fidelity 
and love to his royal master ; foF Wonerirs steward that 
same day behaving in a disrcspocthil manner to Lear, 
and giving him saucy looks ami language, as no doubt 
he was secn^tly -encouraged to do by his mistress, Caius, 
not endurfng to hear so open an affront put upon his 
majesty, made no more ado but presently tripixid up his 
heels, and laid the unmannerly slave in the kennel ; for 
which friendly service Lear became more and more 
attached to him. / 

Not was Kent the only friend I^ar had. In his 
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(legroe, an*l as far as so insignificant a personage could 
show his lovo, the f>oor fool, or jester, that had been of 
Ids palac(‘, widle Lear liad a palace, as it was the custom 
of kings and great personages at that time to keep a 
fool fas ho was called) to make thorn sport after serious 
husiness : this poor fool clung to Lear after he haxl given 
away his crown, and bv his wd tty sayings would keep 
up his good liumour, tliough he could not refrain some* 
times from jeering at his master for his imprudence, in 
uncrowning himself, and giving ail away to his daugh- 
ters; at wliich tim(‘, as he rhj miugly expressed it, those 
daughters 

* For su<l<lon joy diJ wei^'i 
Au<l )io for sorrow song, 

That such a king ahouifl play !u»-] 

And go the fqoh among.'’ 

And iu such wild sayings, and scraps of songs, of 
wliich he had jdenty, this pleasant honest fool poured 
out his heart even in the presence of Goneril herself, in 
many a bitter taunt and jest whicli cut to the quick : 
such as comparing the king to the hedge-sparrow, wh(,> 
feeds the young of the cuckoo till they grow old enough, 
and then has its head bit off for its pains ; and saying, 
that an ass may know when the cart draws the horse 
(moaning that Loar’s^ daughters, that ought to uo be- 
hind, now ranked before their father); and that I^ar 
wiis no longer Lear, but the sha'^)w of Lear: for which 
free speeches he was once or twice threatened to he 
wliipped. 

Th(? coolness and lalli^ig off of rospoiit which Lear 
had begun to perceive, were not all which this foolish 
fond father was to suffer frnra his unworthy daughter : 
she now plainly told liiai that his staying in her palace 
was inconvenient so long as he insisted upon keeping 
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up an establitthiueul of u hundrod knights; that this 
*^st«blishineut was tisok^ss and exi)onsive, and only 
served to fill her court with riot and feasting ; and she 
I>rayed him that he would lessen their number, and keep 
none but old men about him, such fis himself, and fitting 
his age, 

Lear at first could not believe his eyewS or ears, nor 
that it was his daughter who spoke so unkindly. He 
could not believe that she who had received a crown 
from him could seek to cut off his train, and grudge 
him the respect due to his old age. But she persisting 
in lier umlutiful demand, the old man's rage was so 
excited, that he called her a detesUid kilo, and said tliat 
she sj>oke an untruth; and so indeed she did, for the 
hundred knights were all men of choice bo.haviour ami 
sobriety of niaiiiiers, skilled in all pfirticulars of duty, 
and not given to rioting and feasting us she said. And 
he bid his horses to be prepared, for be would go to his 
other daughter, Began, he and his hundred knights ; and 
he si)oke id* ingratitude, and said it was a marble-hearted 
devil, and showed more hideous in a cliild than the sea- 
monster, Ami he cursed his eldest chiughter Uoineril in 
a way tlial was terrible to hear; praying that sTm might 
never have a child, or if she had, fnat it might live to 
ititurn that scorn and contempt upoi! her which she had 
shown to liim; that .slio might fiel how sharper llian a 
serpent's tooth iuwas to have a thankless child. And 
Goneril's hnsbaad, tlje Huke of Albany, beginning to 
excuse himself lor any share H^bich Lear might suppose 
he had in the unkijidness, Lear would not hear him out, 
but in a rage ordered his horses to be saddled, and set 
out with his followers for the abcjtte of Regan, lib other 
daugiij.er. And Lear thought to himself bow vsmaU tJie 
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fault of (>)r(lelia (if it was a fault) now appeared, in 
compaiisoTi with her sister’s^ and he wept; and then he 
was ashamed that such a creature as Goueril should 
have so inurh power over lus manhood as to make him 
weej). 

Kogan and her husband' were keeping their court in 
great pomp and state at their palace; and Lear des* 
patched his servant Caius witli letters to his daughter, 
jhat she might be prepared for his reception, while he 
and his train folluwed after. But it seems that Ooneril 
had b(ien befoi'ehaml with him, sending letters also ta 
Kegau, accusing her father of waywardness and ill 
humours, and iulvisiiig her not to n.wive so groat a train 
as he was bringing witli him. Tiiis messenger arrived 
at the same time with Caius, and Caius and he met: 
and who should it be but Caius s old euomy the steward, 
whom he had formerly tripped up by the heels for his 
saucy belianour to I^ear. Caius not liking the fellow s 
look, and suspecting what he came for, began to revile 
him, and challenged him to iiglit, Avhich tlie fellow lo- 
fusing, Caius, in a fit of honest passion, beat him 
souinlly, as such a mischief-maker and carrier of wicked 
messages deserved ; which coming to tlie eaj*s of Kegaii 
and her husband, tliey ortlered Caius to be put in^the 
3U)cks,^ thougli he w^as a luessengoi from the king her 
father, and in that cliaracter demanded the highest 
respect : so that the first tiling the king saw when he 
entered the castle, was his faithful servant Caius, sitting 
in that disgi*aceful situation. 

This was but a bad omen of the reception which he 
wild to ox|»eot ; but a worse followed, when upon inquiry 
\ 

^ itock», a luaqliUiB mtUie of wood, iu which the lege of 
were faetcued. 
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for his daughter and her husbaud, he was told they were 
weary with travellijag all night, and could not see him : 
aud when lastly, upon his insisting in a positive and 
angry manner to see them, they came to greet hiiu, 
whom should he sec in their company but the bated 
Goneril, who had come to tcD her own story, and set 
licr sister against the king her father L 

Tills sight lumm moved the old man, aud stiU more to 
see Kegan take her by the hand ; and he asked Goiieril 
if she was not ashamed to look upon his old white beard. 
And llegau advised him to go home again with Goneril, 
aud live with her petuieably, dismissing half of his at- 
leudauts, and to ask her fotgiveiicss ; for ho was old and 
wanted discretion, and must be ruled and guided by 
persons that had more discretiou than himself. And 
Lear showed Imw pretiostenius that would sound, if he 
were to go down on his knees, and beg of liis own 
daughter for food and raiment, and he argued against 
such an unnatural* dei)eiulonce, declaring Ins rem>lation 
never to return with her, but to slay wliere he w'as with 
Kegan, ho and his hundred kniglits ; for he said that she 
had not forgotten tlie lialf of the kingdom wliich he had 
endowed her with, and that her eyes were not fierce like 
Odieril's, but mild' and kind. And he said that rather 
than return to Goneril, with half Ifis train cut oil*, he 
would go over to France, and beg a wretched pension of 
die king there, ^vJlo had married his youngest daughter 
without a portion. 

But he was mistaken in e^^pecting kinder treatment 
of Regan than ho had experienced from her sister 
Goneril As if willing to outdo her sister in uuliliai 
behaviour, she declared tluit sh^ thought jfil'ty knights 
t^>o many t<j wait upim him : that five-aud-lweiity vetr 

N / 
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euough. Tlieu Lear, nigh hcart-brokeu, turxiod tc 
(Joneril, and said tliat he would go back with her, foi 
luu' lifty doubled five-aud-twenty, and so her love wtis 
twice ?is iiiucli as ltegaa*s. But Goneril excused herself, 
ari<l said, Wliat need of so many as five-and- twenty ? or 
iiveii ten ? or five ? when he might be waited upon by 
licr servants, or her sister’s sei vanis ? So tlicse two 
wicked daughters, as if they strove to exceed CJich other 
in cruelty to their old father who had been so good to 
them, by little and little wouhl have abated him of all 
liivS train, all respect (hi tie euotigii for him that once 
eojimianded a kijigdoin), which was left him to show 
lliat he had once Ixicn a king! Not that a sjdeudid 
train is essential to hapjuness, but from a kiiig to a 
beggar is a hard change, from eomuiaiKling millions to 
be without one attendant ; and it was the ingratitude in 
his daughtiirs’ denying it, more than what he would 
suHbr by the want of it, which piet*cc‘d this poor king to 
the heart; insomuch, that with this double ill -usage, 
and V(^xatiori for having so foolLskly given away a king- 
dom, his wdts began to be unsettled, and while lie said 
he km*w not what, he vowed revenge against those un- 
natural hags, and to make examples of them that should 
be a terror to the earth ! ‘ . ^ 

While he was tlms idly threatening^ wl)at hi:^ weak 
arm could never cxecuto, night came on, and a loud 
slx)rm of thunder and lightning with rain; and his 
daughter still pei-sisliug in their n;soliition not -5 admit 
his follow'ei's, he called fo” In’s horses, and chose rather 
fco encounter the utmost fury of the storm abroad, tliau 
stay under the same roof with these ungrateful daugh- 
ters: and they, sayinj that the injuries which wdlful 
men pi'ocui’e to theuisolves are their just punisliuieut, 
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suffered him to go in that condition and shut their doors 
upon him. 

The winds wore high, and the rain and storm in- 
cTcased, when th(» rild man sallied forth to combat with 
the elements, less sharp than his daughters' uukiiidness. 
For many miles about there was seaire a bush; and 
tluTO upon a heath, exposed to the fury of the storm in 
a dark night, did King liCar %vandcr out, and defy the 
winds and the tlmmler: and he bid the winds to blow 
Uie earth into the sea. or swell the waves of the sea, till 
they drowned the earth, that no token might remnin of 
any such ungrateful animal as man. The old king was 
now loft with no other companion than the ]»oor fool, 
who still remained with him, with his merry conceits 
striving to ontjest misfortune, saying, it was hut a 
naughty night to swim in, and truly the king had bottoi 
go in and ask his daughter's blessing: 

** I’lUthc that haa a littlo tiny wit, 

With hei^h'ho, tho wind and thfi rain 
Must make onntont with his fortune's fit, 

'I’liongh thrt rain it raiiiidh i?7«ry day : ” 

and swearing it was a brave night to cool a lady's 
pride. 

Tlius poorly accompanied, tin's once groat monarch 
was found by hks evcr-fnithful servant tlie good Kaii of 
Kent, now transformed to Caiu8, who ever followed close 
at his side, though tho king did not know him to bo 
the earl ; «nnd he said, ‘‘Alas! sir, are you hero ? creatures 
that love night, love not such niglits as these. This 
d lead fill storm has driven the lieasts to their hiding 

* With keigJirh^ the urind and (he riin,^T),i!i a iwa'iilh^ditai 
exelunution. ia supposed to represent the sound of a sigh, 

and is used (gcueiany only in poetry) .'is an exclamation «*f sorrow. 
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{)Iaces. Man’s nature cannot endure the affliction or 
the fear/ And Ixiar rebuked him and said, tluise lesser 
evils were nf»t felt whem a greater inalaily was fixed. 
WIku] tlie mind is at ease, the body lias leisure to be 
delicate ; but tlie tempest in his mind did take all feeling 
fdne froTn l)is scnsrjs, but of that wbioli tieat at his heart. 
And lie spoke of filial ingratitude, and said it was all 
one as if the moutli shotild tear the hand for lifting food 
to it; for j^arenls M’ere hands and food and everything 
to children. 

Ihit tlic good (-nius still persisting in his entreaties 
that the king would not stay out in the open air, at last 
persuaded him to enter a little wretched hovel wliich 
stood upon tlm heath, where the fool first entering, 
sufhlenly ran back terrified, saying tliat he had seen a 
spirit. Ihit n])Ott examination this spirit proved to he 
nothing more than a poor IMluiri^ beggar, who had 
CTCpt into this deserted hovel for shelter, and with his 
talk about d^ndl-s friglitcd the fool ; one of tliose poor 
liuiatics who are either mad, or feign lo be so, the better 
to extort charity from the comj>assionatv^ country people, 
who go about the countr}’, calling themselves poor Tom 
and por>r Turlygood, saying, "Who gives anything to 
poor Tom ! ” sticking piiK«* and jiails and sprigs of rose- 
mary into their anus to make tliem bleed; and with 
such liorrible actions, partly by prayers, and partly with 
lunatic cur.ses, they move or terrify the' ignorant o^unhy- 
folks into giving them alms. This jioor fellow was such 
a one ; aiid the king seeing him in so wretched a plight, 
with notliing but a blanket about Ids loins to cover his 

* A Thi mriuis a mad beggar. Bedlam is a cor- 
ruption of ami Rt'tblehem or nadUm Hoftpital was th« great 

As^lnm for liinatioa in lioiidofi. 
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lu^txlnesa, could not be persuaded but that the fellow 
was some father who had given all away to his daugh- 
ters, and brought himself to that jiass : for nothing he 
thought could bring a man to such wretchedness but 
having unkind daughters. 

Ajid from this and many such wild speeches which 
he uttered, the goo<l Caius plainly perceived that he was 
not in his perfect mind, but that his daughters’ ill-usage 
had rtwlly inaile him go mad. And now the loyalty of 
this worthy Earl of Kent showed itself in more essential 
sendees than he had hitherto fouhd opportunity to per- 
form. For with the assistance of some of the king’s 
attendants who remained loyal, he had the person oi 
his royal master removed at daybreak to the castle of 
Dover, where his own friends and influence, as Earl 
of Kent, chiefly lay; and himself embarking for France, 
hastened to the court of Cordelia, and did tlioro in such 
moving terms repre.sent the pitiful condition of Her 
royal father, and set out in such lively colours tho in- 
humanity of her sisters, that tliis good and loving child 
with many tears besought the king her husband, that ho 
would give her leave to embaik for England with a 
snfficient power to subdue these cruel daughters and 
their husbands, and restore the old king her father to 
his throne ; whioh being granted, she set forth, and with 
a royal army landed at Dover. 

Lear having some chance ascaped from tho guat 
dians whioh tho good Earl of Itent had put over him to 
take care of him in his luna(3y, was found by some of 
Cordelia’s train, wandering about the fields neat Dover, 
in a pitiable condition, mad, and singing aloud to him- 
self, with a crown upon his heid which he had made 
of straw and nettles and other wild wep<la that he had 
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picked Up in the corn-fields. By th§ advice of the 
physicians, Cordelia, though earnestly desirous of seeing 
her father, was j)revailed upon to [)ut off the nieeting, 
till, by sleep and tho operation of herbs which they 
gave him, lie should be restored to gr«^ater composure. 
By tho aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cordelia 
pioniised all her gold and jewels for the recovery of 
the old king, liOar was .soon in a condition to see his 
(laughter, 

A tender sight it was to see the meeting Ix^twden this 
father and daughter : t(^ sec tlie struggles between the 
joy of this poor old king at Ixdiolding again his once 
darling child, and the shame at receiving siioli filial 
kindness from lu'r whom h(‘ liad east off for so small a 
fault in liis disjih^asun* ; both tlnise passions struggling 
with tho remains of his mt^Lady, which in his half-crazed 
brain sometimes made him so wild that he scarce re- 
momlK'.red wlierc he was, or who it was tliat so kindly 
kissed him and spoke to him ; and tlion he would beg 
the .standers-by not to laugh at him, if he were mistaken 
in thinking this lady to !«> liis dauglitcr Cordelia! And 
then lie would fall on his kimes to ]>eg jiardon of liis 
chiW; she, good lady, kneeling all the w'hile to ask a 
blessing of him, and t(dHng him tliat it did not become 
him to kneel, but it was her duty, for stie was his 4;hild, 
Ills true and veuy child Conlelia 1 And she kissed him 
(as she said) bi kiss away all Iior sisters' unkindness, 
and said that they might be ashamexi of themse^ tes, to 
turn tlieir old kind fatlicivwith his white bear’d out into 
the cold air, when her enemy’s dog, though it had bitten 
her (as she prettily expresse(.l it), should have stayed by 
her fire such a night ni that, and warmed himself. And 
she told her father how she had come from France with 
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pnri.xjae to bring htm assistance ; and he said that she 
must foi^et and forgive, fur ho was old and foolisli, and 
did not know what he did ; hut that to ho sm*e she had 
great cause not hi love him. hut her sisters had none. 
And Cordelia said, that she ha<l im i-.anse, no more than 
they had. 

So we will leave this old king in the, protoetion of 
this dutiful and loving child, wlierc, by the help of 
sleep and medicine, she and her ))hyRicians at haiglh 
succeeded in winding up the untuned and jairing senses 
which the <;rtudty of his other daughters had so violently 
shaken. Let us return to say a word or two about those 
crue.l daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude*, who had been so false 
to their edd father, could not be expected to prove more 
faithful to their own husban’ds. They soon grew tired 
of l)aying even the ajipearance of duty and affection, 
and in an open way showed they had fixed their lov(*s 
upon another. It happened that the object of their 
guilty loves was the same, ft vras Edmnnd, a natural 
son of the late Earl of Gloucester, who by liis treacheries 
had succeeded in disinlieriting his brother Edgar, the 
lawful heir, from his earldom, and by his wicked }>i*actices 
was now carl himself ; a wickeil man, and a fit object 
for the love of.auch wicked creiitiiVcs a.s Ooneril and 
Kegan. It falling out about thk time that the Duke of 
Cornwall, Regimes husbaml, died, Regan immediately 
declared her intention of wedding this Earl of Gloucester, 
which rousing the jealousy df her sister, to whom 
w'ell os to Regan this wdeked carl had at sundry times 
professed love, Goneril found means to make away witli 
her sister by poison ; but being jfetected in her practices, 
and imprisoned by her husband the Duke of Albany for 
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this deed, and for her goili^ passion for the enrl which 
bad come to his ears, she, in a 8t of disappointed love 
and rage, shortly put an end to her own life. Thtis 
the justice of Heaven at last overtook these wicked 
daughters. 

While the ^s of all men were upon this event, 
admiring the Justice displayed in their deserved deaths, 
tlie same eyes were suddenly taken off from this sight 
to wonder at the mysterious ways of tho same power 
in the melancholy fate of the young and virtnous 
daughter, the lady C!ordelia, whose good deeds did seem 
to deserve a more fortunate conclusion: but it is an 
awful truth, that innocence and piety arc not always 
succp.ssful in tlus world. The forces which Goncril and 
Kegan had sent out under tho command of the bad Earl 

Gloucester were victorious; and Cordelia, hy the 
practices of this wicked earl, who did net like th.at any 
should ston'd between him and the. throne, ended her 
life in prison. Thus Heaven took this innocent lady to 
itself in her young years, after showing her to the world 
.an illustrious example of filial duty. Lear did not long 
survive this kind child. 

Before he died, the good Earl of Kent, who had still 
attended his old master’s steps from the first of his 
daughters’ ill*nsage to this sad penod of his decay, tried 
to make him understand that it was he who had followed 
him under the name of Caius; but tea/s cace-ciazed 
brain at that time could not comprehend how thij could 
be, or how Kent and Cai^a could be the same person ; so 
Kent thought it needless to trouble him with explana- 
tions at such a time; ^d Lear soon after expiring, this 
faithful servant to the king, between -age and grief for his 
old master’s vexations, soon followed him to the grave. 
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How the judgment of Heaven overtook the bad Earl 
of Gloucester, whose treasons were discovered, and liim- 
self slain in single combat with his brother, the lawful 
earl ; and how Qoneril’s htisband, the Duke of Albatty, 
who was innocent of the death of Cordelia, and had 
never encouraged his wife in her wiclcltd proceedings 
against her father, ascended the throne of Britain after 
the d(mth of Ijcar, it is needless here to namte ; Ijcar 
and his Three Daughters being dead, whose adventures 
alone concern our story. 


THE MAfiSACRK OF GLENCOF^ 

BY SIB WALTKB SCOrjT. 

I AM now to call your attention to an action of the 
Scottish Government, which leaves a great stain on 
the memory of King William,’ although probably 
that Prince was not aware of the full extent of tliii 
baseness, treaclrery, and cruelty, for which his com- 
mission was made a cover, 

I have foimerly mentioned that some disputes arose 
concerning the distribution of a large smn of money 
vith wdiich the Earl of Brea^lalbane was intnisted, to 
procure, or rather to purchase, a peace in the High- 
lands. Lord Breadalbane and those with whom he 
negotiated disagreed, and the* English Government be- 
coming suspicious of the intentions of the Highland 
chiefs to play fast and loose on the occiision sent forth 
a proclamation in the month ht August, 1691, re- 
quiring all and eadi of them to submit to Govern 

> Bing WiUuuD III. 
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inent before the first day of January, ir>92. After 
this period, it was announced in tlie same proclamation 
that, those who had not subniittctl ihemsclves, shoe.ld 
l»e subjected to the oxtreinities of fire and swonl. 

1'hjs proclamation was framed by the Privy Councih 
under the inffhence of Sir John Dalryniple (Master 
of Stair,' as he was called), Avhom 1 have already 
mentioned as holding the place of Lord Advocate, and 
who had in 1690 been mised to be Secretary of State, in 
conjunction with Lord Melville. I’he Master of Stair 
was at this time au inliniate friend td* Ibeaclalbane, 
and it seems that ho shared with thot nobleman the 
warm hope and expoedation of canying into execution 
a plan of retaining a Highland army in the pay of 
(fovemment, and nccomjdishing a comjdete transference 
of llie allegiance of the chiefs to the ]>f‘rson of King 
William, from that of King James. This could not 
have failed to bo a most acceptable piece of service, 
upon which, if it could he accomjdislied, the Seort?- 
tury might justly reckon a.s a title to his master’s 
further confidence and favour. 

But when Broadalhane commenced his treaty, he 
was mortified 1o find, tlmt though the Iligldand chief? 
expressed no dislike to King William's money, yet 
tliey retained their secret fidelity to King James too 
strongly to make it safe to assemble them in a military 
body, as had been proposed. Many ‘ chiefs, especially 
those of the MncHonalds, stood out also Lr terms, 
which the Eiirl of Breadalhaiic and the Master of Stair 
consi<1ered as extravagant ; and the result of the whole 
was, the breaking off the treaty, and the publishing of 
the severe proclamation already mentioned. 


* Sir John Dalrymplo was the oldest son and hoir-aj 
Stair ; and consequently boro the title of Master qf Sta 
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Breadalbaue and Stair were gi'outly disappointed and 
irriUted against those chiefs and tribes, Mdio> being re- 
fnictory on this occasion, had cau8<Hl a breach of their 
favourite scheme. Their thought.*^ were now turned to 
revenge; and it appears from Stair's corresi)ondence, 
that he nourished and dwelt upon the secret hope that 
several of the most stubborn chiefs would hold out 
beyond the term appointed for submission, in which 
case il was determined that the punishment inllicted 
should^ bo of the most sevei*e and awful description. 
That all might be prepared for the meditated operations, 
a considerable body of trooj»s were kept in readiness at 
Inverlocliv, au<l clsewliere. Those were destined to act 
against the refiaclory clans, and the campaign was to 
tak(^ jdace in the midst of winU‘r, when il was supj)osed 
that the season and weather would prevent the Higli- 
landera from expecting an attack. 

Ikit the cliicfs njceived infunnation of these hostile 
intentions, and one by one submitted to Governimait 
within the appointed jiuriod, thus taking away all pre- 
tence of acting against them. It is said that they did 
30 by secret orders from King James, who, having peuc- 
irated the designs of Stair, directed the chiefs to comply 
with the proclamation, rather than incur an attack 
which they bad no means of resisting. 

The indemnity, which protected sc» many victims, and 
excluded IkjIIi lawyers and scldiers from a profitidde 
job, seems to have created great disturbance in the mmd 
of the Secretary of Slate. As cliief after chief took the 
oath of allegiance to King William, and by doing so put 
themselves one by cme out of danger, the greater became 
the anxiety of the Master of (iftair to tiud some legal 
tlaw for excluding some of the Lochabei clans from the 
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f)enefit of the iudenmity. But no opiwrtunity occurred 
for exercising these kind intentions, excepting in the 
memorable, but fortunately the solitary instance, of the 
clan of the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a valley formed by the river Coe, 
or Oona, which falls into Txxilileven, not far from the 
head of Tx)ch Ktlve. It is distingtiished, even in that 
wild countiy, by the sublimity of the mountains, rocks, 
and precipices, in whicli it lies buried, I'lio minds of 
men are formed by their habitations, llio MacDonalds 
of the Glen AV<3re not very minuuous, seldom musternig 
above two hundred armed men: but they were bold and 
daring to a proverb, coiifideut in the strength of their 
country, and in the protection and support uf their kin- 
dred tribos, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glengarry, 
Keppoch, Ardnamurcbaii, and others of tl»at powerful 
name. They also lay rkcur the possessions of the Camp- 
bells, to wlnuu, owing to the pvodiiioiy habits to which 
they were especially addicted, they were very bad neigii- 
bours, so that Mood hud at different times been spilt 
bctwemi them. 

Mad ail of (jrleucoe (this was the patronymic^ title of 
the chief of this clan) was a man of a stately and vene- 
rable per-sou and aspect. He possessed both courage and 
sagacity, and was accustomed to be listened to by the 
ueighliouring chieftains, and to take a lead in their de- 
liberations. Maclan had been deeply engaged both in 
the campaign of Killiecrankie, and in that wh'^di fol- 
lowed under Geueial BucUau and vvben the insurgent 

' J^atronytnic mt-aiis dnrimd frmn. the name of a /other or ance&ior ; 
thus Mite Ian muaus, iu tlie laugunge of ScotUnti, Sm of Ian. 

^ Tluwe were mynmnitiona raistui in Scotland in 16S9 by the JacobUee 
Uln? aiUierenta of Kiu^ Jaives JL- JaeobuB being the iAtiu form oi 
James), In the battle of KAitecronkie, Bandue was defeated and killed 
by the troops of William 111. 
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Highland chiefs held a meeting with the Earl of Bread- 
albaue, at a place called Auchallador, in the montli of 
Jiily, ItiOl, for the purpose of arranging an armistice, 
Maclan was pmserit with the rest, and, it is said, taxed 
Bi’cadalliaue wdth the ilesign of retaining a part of the 
money lodged in liis hands for the paeitication of the 
lliglilauds, Tlie earl it>torted with vehemence, and 
charged Maclaii with a theft of cattle, committed upon 
Some oi* liis lands by a parly ft*om Glencoe. Other causes 
of on’eiice took place in which old feuds were called t,o 
ivcollectiou ; and Maclau was repcateilly heard to say he 
dreaded miscliief liom no man so much m from the Earl 
(»r Brcadalbaue. Ycl this unhapi>y chief w'as rash enough 
u> stand out to the last moment, and decline to take 
advantage of Kiiig William’s indemnity, till the time 
aj>})ointed by tbti proclamation was wtdl-nigh expinul, 
The displciisure of the Earl of Brenda I bane seoms 
speedily I*) bave comiuunioated itself to the Master of 
Stair, who, in his con'espoudeiice with Lieutcnanl- 
Colonel Hamilton, then commanding in the Jliglilarid.s, 
expiesses the greatest resentment against MaeJan of 
(Jlluiicoe, lor having, by his interference, maiTed the 
bargain between BreaJalbane and tlm Highland cliiefs. 
Accordingly, in a letter of 3 rd December, the Secretary 
intimated that government was determiiiffd to destn>y 
utterly some of* the clans, in order to terrify the otlicrs, 
and he hoped tjiat, by staml/ag out and refusing to 
submit under the indemnity, the MaclJonalris of Glencoe 
woubl fall into the net, — wh\ch meant that they would 
aftord a pretext for their extirpation. This letter is 
dated a mouth before the time limited by the indemnity : 
80 long did these bloody thouglits occupy the toind of 
unpnuci])led statesmauu 
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Ere the tenxi of mercy expired, however, Mucluii’^ 
own apprehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated to 
hiin the necessity of submitting to the same conditions 
wliicli others had embraced, and he went with hts 
principal followers to take the oath of allegiance to 
King William. This was a very brief space befoi'e the 
I si, of January, W’hon, by the terms of the proclamation, 
the opportunity of claiming the indemnity was to 
expire. Mad an was, therefore, much alarmed to find 
that Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort William, to 
whom he teiidercid hi.s oath of allegiance, had no power 
to receive it, Ixiiiig a miliJary, and not a civil officer. 
Cohmel Hill, however, sympathised with Uie distre.ss 
and even tears of tlie old chieftain, and gave him a letter 
lo Sir Colin Cam]d>ell of Ardkiulas, Slieritf of Argyle- 
sliire, reiiuesting him to receive the “ lost sheep, and 
administer the oath to him, that Ikj might have the 
ailvantage of the indemnity, Ihougli so late in claiming 
it. 

M fidiin hiislencd from F<»rt William to luveravy, with- 
out even lurjiiug aside to his own house, though 
passeil within a mile of it. But the juids, always very 
had. were now rendered almost imjxassable by a storm 
of snow; so that, with all the s}>eed the unfortunate 
chieftain could exert, the fatal 1st of January wa.^ ]>a:^s«;d 
before ho reached luverary. ’ 

The shcriif, however, seeing tln:t Mfiiilaii had complied 
with the sjurit of the statute, in tcmleriiig his subi ission 
within the given })eriod, under the sincere, though mis- 
taken belief that he was apj)lying to the person (udered 
to receive it; and considering also, that, but for the 
teuii^estuous weather, would after all have been oflere<l 
ill the presmice of the pix}pcr law-officer, did not hesitate 
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to administer the oath of allegiance, and sent off no 
express to the I'rivy Council, contniiung an attesliilion 
of Sfaclan’s having taken the oaths, and a full explana- 
tiqn of the circumstances which had delayed his doing 
so until the lapse of the appointed period. The Sheriff 
also wrote to Colonel Hill what he had done, and 1*0- 
quested that ho would take care that Olencoo should not 
be annoyed by any militjwy parties until the pleasure of 
the Council should be known, which he could not doubt 
would be favourable. 

Maclan, therefore, returned to his own house, and 
resided there, as he supposed, in safety, under the ]>ro- 
toction of the Govenmicnt to which he had sworn alle- 
giance* Tliat he might merit this proteciir»n, lie convoked 
his clan, acquainted them witli his submission, and 
commanded them to live peaceably, and give no cause 
of offence, xmder pain of his displeasure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Sccn^tary of Slate 
had procured orders from his Sovereign respecting 
the measures to be followed w'ith such of tlie chiefs as 
should not have taken the oaths Within the tenn pre- 
scribed. The of these orders, dated llUi January, 
contained perernjitory directions for militaiy execution, 
by fire and sword, against all who should not have made 
their submissiop within the time Appointed. It was, 
however, provided, in order to avfo'd driving them to des- 
peration, that tlujre was still to remain a power of gi anting 
mercy to those clans who, even after the time was past, 
should still come in and submit themselves. Sucli were 
the terms of the first royal warrant, in which Glencoe wa.s 
not expressly named. 

It seems afterwards to have* occurred to Stair, that 
Glencoe and his tribe would l)e sheltered under this 
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aiitigation of the intended severities, since he bad already 
come in and' tendered his allegiance, without waiting for 
the menace of military force. A second set of instruc- 
tions was therefore made out on the 16th January. 
I'bese held out the same indulgence to other clans who 
should submit themselves at tire very last hour (a hypo- 
critical preto.xt, for Uiere existed none which stood in 
such n predicameut), but Urey closed the gate of mercy 
against the devoted Mac Ian, who hod already done all 
that was required of others. The woi-ds aro remark- 
able : — “ As for Maclan of Glencoe, and tliat tribe, if 
they can be well distingriishcd from the rest of the 
Highlanders, it will be j.io{5er, for the vindication of 
public justice, to extirpate that set of thieves.” 

You will remark the hypocritical clemency and real 
cruelty of these instrnotions, which profess a readiness 
to extend mercy to those who needed it not (for all the 
other Highlamlcrs luul submitted within the limited 
tinio), and deny it to Glencoe, the only man who had not 
b('on able literally to comply witli the proclamation, 
though in all fair 'construction he had done what it 
required. * 

Under what pretence or colouring King William’s 
authority was obtained for such cruel instructions, it 
would bo in vain to inquire. The Sheriff of Aigyle’s 
letter had never been produced before the Council ; and 
the cerliltuate of Maclan's having taken the oath was 
blotted out, and, in the Scottish phrase, deleted .jom the 
hooks of the Privy Council It seems probable there- 
fore that the fact of that chiers submission was al- 
together concealed from tho King, and that he was held 
out in the light of a 'desperate and incorrigible leader 
of banditti, who was the main obstacle to the peace of 
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the Highlands; but if we mlmit that William acted 
under such misrepreseutations, deep blame will still 
attach to him for rashly issuing onlers of an import so 
dreadful It is remarkablo that these fatal instnictions 
are both superscribed and subscribed by the King him- 
self, whereas, in most State-papers the Sovereign only 
superscribes, and tJicy are countersigned by tbo Secre- 
tary of State, who is answerable for their tenor ; a re- 
sponsibility wliich Stair, on that occasion, was not 
probably ambitious of claiming. 

The Secretary's letters lo the military officers, tlirect- 
ing the mode of executing the King’s ordcTS, bcti*ay the 
deep and savage interest which ho took personally in 
their tenor, and his desire that the blooily moosuvo 
should bo as giuieral as possible. Ho dwelt in these 
letters upon tlie proper time and season for cutting oil 
the devoted tribe. " The winter," lie said, is the only 
season in wliicli the Highlanders cannot •(3lu(le us, oi 
carry their wives/ children, and cattle, to the niountaiti.s. 
They cannot escape you; for what human constitution 
can then endure to bo long out of house ? This is the 
proper season tb maul them, iu the long dark niglits." 
He could nut suppress his joy that Glencoe had not 
come in within the term prescribed ; and expresses his 
hearty wishes that others had follovn&d the same course, 
lie assured the soldiers that their powers should be 
ample ; and he exacted from them proportional exer- 
tions. He entreated that the thieving tribe of Glencoe 
might be rooted out in earnest ; and be was at pains to 
explain a phrase which is in itself terribly significant. 
He gave directions for securing every pass by which 
the victims could escape, and \faraed the soldiers that 
it were better to leave the thing unattemptod, than I’ail 
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to do it to i>iiriK)8e. ** To plunder their lands, or drive 
(iff their cattle^ would/* say liis let.ler.s “he only to ren- 
der ilKJiii ih'sporale ; they must be all slaughtered, and 
the maniu‘r of exociution must he snni, secn^t, ai\J 
('.nectual.” 

T]ies(i iusiructions. such as have been rarely penned 
ill a Christian country, were sent to Colonel Hill, the 
(Jovernor of Fort William, who, greatly surprised and 
giieved at their tonor, endeavoured for some time to 
evade the exceulion of them. At buigth obliged by his 
situation to render obedi^^nco to the King's commands, 
lie transmitted the orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamil- 
ton, directing liim to take four hundred men of a High- 
land regiment bedonging to the Earl of Argyle,and fulfil 
the royal mamlate Thus, to make what was intended 
yet wors(i, if i>ossiblc, than it was in its whole tenor, the 
j)orpetratic)n of the cvmdty wjis committed to soldiers, 
who wer(‘ not only the countrymen of the proscribed, 
but iho near neighbours, and some' of them the close 
connexions, of the MacDonalds of Glencoe^. Tins is 
the inor (5 nc(i(issary to be remembered, because the 
nuissaere has unjmtly been said to have been com- 
iiiitteil by English Ii'ooPkS. The course of the bloody 
deed was as follows. 

Before the end of January, a ] arty of the of 
A rgyle's regiment, commanded by Captain Cjimpbell of 
(ilculyon, a])proached Glencoe. MaeJan’ssons went out 
to meet thmn with a body of men, to demand vhelber 
th.ey came as frieuvls or foes. The officer replied that they 
came as friends, being sent to take up their quarters for 
a short time in Glencoii, in order to relievo the garrison 
of Fort William, whioih was ci'owded with soldiers. On 
this they were wcdcomed with rdl the hospitality which 
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tlie chief and his followers had the means of extend ixi;{ 
to them, and they resided for fifteen days among tlio 
unsuspecting ilacPonalds, in the cxcliange of every 
species of kindness and civility. That the laws of 
domestic affection might be violated at the saiuo tiirie 
wjtli those of humanity and hospitality, you are to 
nudorstand that Alaster AfacDouald, one of the sons of 
Maclan, was married to a Tiiecc of Glcnlyon, who com- 
mauded the i>arty of soldiers. It a])p(?ar.s also, that the 
intended cruelty was to be exercised upon defenceless 
men: for the MacDonalds, though afraid of no other 
ill-treatinent from their military guests, liad supposed it 
liossible the soldiers might have a conimissinn to disarm 
them, and therefore bad sent their wea])onsto a distaina*, 
where they might lie out of ntaoh of soizuiu 

Glcnlyou*s party had nunained in Glencoe for four- 
tven ur fifteen days, when he received orders from lii.i 
comm.anding olUcer, Major Duncauson, expressed in a 
maiuier which shows 1dm lo Jiave been the, wurlhy ogeiiL 
of the cruel Secretary. Tlmy were sent in conformity 
with orders of the same date, transmitted to 1 )uncan- 
son by Hamilton, directing that all the MacDonalds, 
under seventy years of age, were to be cut off, and that 
the Oovemment was not to he troubled with prisoners, 
Duncauson’s ord^ to Glcnlyon were as follows : — 

“ You are hereby ordered to fVill upon the rebels, ami 
put all to the sword under seventy. You arc to hav'^ 
especial care that the old fox and his cubs do on no ac- 
count escape your hands j you are to secure all the 
avenues, that no man escape. This you are ta put in 
execution at four in the morning precisely, and by tliat 
time, or very shortly after, I will strive to be at you 
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with a ^tjouger party. But if I do uot come to you at 
four, you are not to tuny for me, but fall on. This is 
by tlio icing’s sp(3cial command, for tlie good and safety 
of the country, that these miscreants be cut off root 
and branch. See that tliis be put into execution with- 
out either fear or favour, else you may expect to be 
troHtoil as not true to the King or Government, nor a 
limn tit to carry a commission in the King's service. 
Expecting tliat you will not fail in the fulfilling hereof, 
as you love youiself, I subneribe these with my hand. 

"Kobkrt Duncanson." 

This order was dated 12th 1‘cbruary, and addressed, 
"For tJieir Majesties’^ service to Captain Bobert Camp- 
boll of Glenlyou." 

This letter roacliod Glcnlyon soon after it was written ; 
and ho lost uo time in carrying the dreadful niaudato 
into exocutioji. Tu the inteiwal lie did not abstain from 
any of those acts of fiuailiarily wliich had lulled asleep 
the suspicious of his victims. lie took his morning 
draught, as had been his practice eveiy day since he 
came to tlic glen, at the house of ^Uaster MacDonald, 
Maclan's second son, who was uiaiTied to his (Glenlyon's) 
niece. He, and two of his officers named lindsay, ac- 
cepted ail invitation to dinner froiii Maclan Liimsolf, for 
tlie following day, on which they hud determined he 
should never see the sun risa To complete the sum of 
ti'eachory, Gleulyon played at cards, in his own quarters, 
with the sons of Maclan^ John and Alaster, both of 
wJiom were also destined for slaughter.^ 

> iB h«3ro iu tho phtuU, becaiud ths sov^rai^ity at tbti 

wfi4 hM jointly hy King WUUaiu HI. and hu wife Maxy IL 
VlaughUT of Jamea 11.) 
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About four o’clock in the morning of 1 3th February, 
die scene of blood began. A party, commanded by one 
of the Lindsays, came to MacTari’s house and knocked 
for admittance, which was at once given. LLnd.say, one 
of the expected guests at Uie family meal of the day, 
comiuaiidcd thisS paity, who instantly shot Mac Ian ilotul 
by his own bedside, a^s lie was in the act of dressing 
himself, and giving orders for refivshmonts to be pro- 
vided for Ilia fatal visitors, llis aged wile was strip[K'd 
by the salvage soldiery, who. at the same time drew off 
the gold rings her lingers with their teelli. 
died die next day, distracted with grief, and tiie brutal 
treatment she had received. Several domestics and 
clansmen were killed at the same place. 

The two sous of tlie aged chieftain had not been 
altogether so coiilideiit as their father respecting the 
l)eaceful and friendly purpose of their guests. Tliey ob- 
sesrved, on the evening preceding the massacre, tliat the 
sentinels were doubled, and the mainguard strengthened. 
John, the cider broLlier, Jjad oven overheard the S(ddicrs 
muttering amongst themselves, tliat they cared not about 
fighting the men* of tlie glen fairly, but dul not like the 
nature of the service they were engaged in ; while others 
consoled themselves with the military logic, that their 
officers must be, aaswemble for the brders given, tlicy 
having no choice save to obey them. Alarmed witli 
wliat had been tints observed and hoard, the young men 
hastened to Glenlyon’s quarters, where tliey found that 
officer ancfhis men preparing their arms. On questioning 
him about these suspicious appearances, Glcnlyoii iu> 
counted for them by a story, that he was bound on 
an expedition against some of Glengany’a men; and 
alluding to the circumstance of their alliance, vhkh 
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made his owu cruelly more detestable, he added, ** If 
anything evil hjid been intended, woilld 1 not Imve told 
A luster and uiy nicce ?” 

lieasHured by tliis commuuication, the young men 
retired to rest, but svere s})eedily awakened by an old 
domestic, who called on tlio two brothers to rise and fly 
Ibr their lives, '‘Ja it time for you/’ he said, "to be 
sletipiug, when your father is murdered on his own 
hearth?” lliuri roused, they hurried out in great terror, 
and hemd thnuighont the glen, wherever there was a 
place of human hahitalitju. the slnmts of the murderers, 
the report of the muskets, the screams of the wounded, 
and tlie groans of the dying. P>y their perfect know- 
ledge of the scarce accessible elifts amongst which they 
dwelt, they were enabled to cscai)C observation, and fled 
to the southt’rn access of the glen. 

Meantime, the work of death pnx'.eeded with as litilo 
i*emovst‘. as Stair himself could have desired. Kviui the 
slight mitigation of their orders res])ccting those above 
seventy years was disregarded by tlie soldiery in their 
indiscrlminalc thirst hlood, and several very aged 
and bedridden ])er>sons were slain ainoiYgat otlicrs. At 
the haml«.'t wdiere Glciilyon had his own q[uartci*s, nine 
men, inchaUug his landlord, wore l»ound and shot like 
felons; and one of them, MacDonald ot Auchintiiaten, 
had General Hill’s passjnwG in his ]»ockct at- the time. 
A tine lad of twenty had, by some glimpse of compa.ssioii 
on the part of tlie soldiers, been spared, wlu i one 
Captain Drummond ctime up, and demanding why the 
onlei's wore transgressed in that particular, caused him 

^ Passjicr: Uioiu!l\ iinMUH .-i ncvmission lo^*as^ontof i-oit, or 
tho, gatov U i-' gtMu r.aiy us»jvl for a to InucI, lu m 

forti^ntr ; liorr. of Ic tr tccl^ \tmiUed L au 

' uftny. 
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instantly to be put to ib^atb. A boy, of five or six 
years obi, cluJig to Glenlyoa^ knees, entreating for 
mercy, and offering to become bis servant for life, if lie 
would spaio liiin. Glerilyon was moved ; but tbe same 
Drummond stabbed the child with liis dirk, while be 
was in this agony of sui»plicatiom 

At a jdace called Auchnaion, one Barber, a seigeaiit 
with a paity of solditn'S, lin'd on a gronj) of nine Mae- 
Donalda, us they were assoinbled round their morning 
lire, and killed four of them. The owner of the house, 
a brother of the slain Auchiiitriiiten, escai)ed unhurt, 
and exjiressed a wish to bo jmt to death ratlh'r in tlie 
open air than wilbin the house. For your bread whicb 
T have eaten,” answered Barker, 1 grant your rc([U(*st.’* 
MucDonahl was dragged to ilic door accordingly; Iml 
he was an active man, and when the soldiers were jue- 
senting tlujir firehicks^ to sIkkjL liiiti, he cast lii« plaid 
over their faces, uiid taking advantage of the (;ou fusion, 
broke from them, rtiul escap(‘d uj) the glen. 

The alarm being ru^w general, many ollan’ persmis, 
male and female, altenijacd their eseapii in the same 
manner us tlie LWo sons of Mjxclan and tlui person last 
mentioned. Flying from their burning huts, and from 
their munlorous visitors, tbe lialf-nakod fugitive,s com- 
mitted LljeinMilvos to a winter morning of darkness, 
snow, and storm, amidst a wildorness the most savage in 
the West Ilighhwids, having a bloody death hehiiuJ 
them, and before them tempest-, fumino, and desolation. 
Bexvildcred in tlic snow-wreaths, several sunk to lise no 
moi*e. But the severities of the sloim were tender 

^ /VrfvV; Wr-iH tlio huoif- lomisily lo inu^k' U *.r jfun* cAirii i 

i*v ; ttcau.se tbe fira was caueefl by a IikIc co/jUtittiuj; liiiifc ai. . 

tfteoL Tbe tern i» uow obsoleU. 
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mercies compared to the cruelty of their persecutors. 
The j^r<?at fall of snow, which proved fatal bo several of 
the fui^tives, was the means of saving the remnant that 
escaped. Major Duncanson, agreeably to the plan ex- 
pressed in his orders to Glcnlyon, had not failed to put 
himself in motion, with four hundred men, on the 
eviiuing preceding the slaughter; and had he reached 
the onstern passes out of Glencoe by four in the morning, 
as lie calculated, he must have intercepted and destroyed 
all those who took that only way of escape from Glen- 
lyon and his followers. But as this reinforcement 
arrived so lute as eleven in the forenoon, they found no 
MacDonald alive in Glencoe shVo an old man of eighty, 
whom they slew; and after huniing such houses as 
were yet unconsumed, they collcctctl the property of 
the tribe, consisting of twelve hundred head of cattle 
and horses, besides goats and sheep, and drove them off 
to the garri.sttu of Fort William. 

Thus emled this horrible deed of massacre. The 
number of p<n*sons murdored was thirty-eight; those 
who escaped might amount to a hundred and fifty 
males, who, wdth the women and chihhtjii of the tribe, 
had to fly more tliari twelve miles through rocks and 
wildernesses, ere they could reach any place of safety 
or shelter. 

This detestable butchery excited general hoiTor and 
tlisgust, not only throughout Scotland^ but in foreign 
countries ; and did King William, whose orders, 'igiied 
and superscribed by himself, were the warrant of the 
action, incredible evil both in popularity and character. 

Stair, however, seemed undaunted, and had the infamy 
to write to Colonel Hill, while public indignation was 
at the highest, that all that could be said of the matter 
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waa» that the execution was not so complete as it might 
have been. There was» besides, a pamphlet published 
in his defence, offering a bungled vindioation of his 
conduct; which, indeed, amounts only to this, that a 
man of the Master of Stair’s high place and eminout 
accomplishments, who bad performed such great services 
to the public, of which a laboured account was given : 
one also, who^ it is particularly insisted upon, performed 
the duty of family worship regularly in his household, 
ought not to l>e over-sevcrcly questioned for the death 
of a few Highland Papists, whose morals were no better 
than those of English highwaymen. 

No public notice was taken of this abominable deed 
until 1695, throe years after it Imd been committed, 
when, late and reluctantly, a Koyal Commission, loudly 
demanded by the Scottish nation, was granted, to 
inquire into the j^artioulars of the transaction, and to 
report the issue of their investigations to Pajliamcut. 

The members of the Commission, though selected as 
favourable to King William, proved of a dilferent 
opinion from the apologist of the Secretary of State; 
and reported, that the letters and instiuctions of Stair 
to Colonel Hill and others, were the sole cause of the 
murder. Hioy slurred over the King’s share of the 
guilt by re]>oniiig, that the Secretaiys iiistnictions went 
beyond the warrant which William had signed and 
superseribecL The royal mandate, they stated, otdy 
ordered the tribe of Glencoe to bo subjected to military 
execution, in case there could bo any mode found ol 
separating them from the other Highlanders. Having 
thus found a screen, though a very ttimsy one, for 
William’s .share in the transaction, tb« lej/ort of the 
(vommissifm let the whole weight of the -liarge full on 
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the Mastf?r oi vStair, whose letters, they state, intimated 
no mode of separating the Glencoe men from the rest, 
as direct (id by the wairaut; but, uii the contrary, did, 
unde?- a i>n;te?ct of public duly, appoint them, without 
inejuiry or distiuctioii, to be cut off and rooted out in 
e.iriiest and to purpose, and that “sudtlenly, secretly, 
aud quiiilly/* They re]H>rted, that th(jse instructions of 
Stair liiirl been the warrant for the slaughter; that it 
was uijiuUhoi iziid by Ilis Majesty's orders, and, in fact, 
(k'Servt‘d no name save that of a t r. ns t barbarous murder. 
Finally', the rt.porL named the Master of Stair as the 
(Jcvis(ir, and llie various military otUcers employed as 
tlio jjeipetrators, of the same; aud suggested, with great 
moderation, that Parliament should address Ilis Majesty 
to s(ind home Glenlyon and the oilier murderers to he 
tried, or sliould do otherwise as His Mjtjesty pleased. 

The Secretary, being by this iniintelligible mode of 
reasouing thus exposed to the w'hole severity of the 
storm, and overwhelmed nt tlie riuine time by tlie King’s 
displeasure abotit other maUer.s, was deprived of his 
office, and obligtid to retire from public affairs. General 
indignilioii bani^h(;d him so entirely 11*610 public life, 
that, having about this ]»eriod succeeded to his fathers 
title of 'Viscount Stair, he dared not take his seat in 
l*arJiaiaeiit as such, on ai:couiit of Ihe'tlireat of the 
Lord Justice-Ulerk, that if he did so, lie would move 
that the address and report upon tlie Gieucoe Mtissacre 
should 1)0 produced «Hnd inquired into. It was Ihv year 
1700 iK'foi'o the Eail of Stair found the affair so much 
forgotten, that he veutured to assume the place in 
Parliament to wliieli his rank entitled liim; and he 
died in 1707, on the very day when the treaty of Union 
was signed, not without suspicion of suicide. 
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Of the direct agents in the massacre, Hamilton ah- 
aconded, ami afterwaids joined King William's army in 
Flanders, where (ilenlyon, and tlm ollii'ci^s and soldiers 
connected with the iiiurder, Were tlion serving. The, 
Xing, availing himself of the option loft to him in the 
address of the Scottish Parliament, did mi onler them 
liorae for trial; nor does it appear that any of iliem 
were dismissed the service, or punished for their crime, 
otherwise than by the general hatred of the tige in 
which they lived, and the universal execration of pos- 
terity. 

Although it is hero a little misi>laced, I cannot refrain 
from telling you an anecdote connected vdlh the pre- 
ceding events, ahtmt an aflUir that ha])pencd so late as 
the year IT^jVG, during thv. roinaulic. attonpi of (,'harles 
Edward, grandson of James If., to regain tlie thj‘oiio of 
bis fathers. II(j marched through the l^owlands, at the 
head of an army consisting of th<i Highland clans, our] 
oblained for a tinv; considerable advantages. Amongst 
other UigldmuJeis, tlie descendant of the murdered 
MacTan of Glencoe joined his standard with a hundred 
and fifty men. The mute of Iho Highland army brought 
them near to a heautiful seat built by the Karl of Stair, 
fio often mentioned in the preceding narrative, and tlie 
principal mansjon of liis family. Ah filann arose in tiie 
councils of Prince Charles, hN4 the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe sliould ?ieize tljis oppoHunity of marking their 
recollection of the injustice dfme to their ancestors, l>y 
bunring or plundering the house of the descendant of 
their persecutor ; and, ha such an act of violence might 
have done the Prince great prejmlico in the eyes of the 
people of the Ix)wlands, it was agreed that a guard 
should be posted to protect the house of I^rd Stair. 
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MacDoiiaLd of Olencoe heard of the reaolutiou, and 
floemod liis honour and that of bis clan concerned. He 
demanded an audience of Charles Edward, and admitting 
the propriety of placing a guardr on a house so ob- 
noxious to the feelings of the Highland army, and to 
tlioso of his own clan in paiticular, be demanded as a 
matter of right rather than favour, that the protecting 
guard should be supplied by the MacDonalds of Gleucoe. 
If this request were not granted he announced his 
puriK)8e to return home with his people, and prosecute 
the enterprise no further. The MacDonalds of Glen- 
coe,” he said, " would bo dishonoured by remaining in 
a service where others than their own men were em- 
ployed to restrain them, under whatsoever circumstances 
of provocation, within the line of their military duty.” 
The royal Adventurer granted the request of the high 
spirited chieftain, and the MacDonalds of Glcnco(3 
guarded from the slightest injury the house of the ci-uel 
and crafty statesman who had devised and directed the 
massacre of their ancestors. Considering how natural 
the thimt of vengeance becomes to men in a primitive 
state of society, and how closely it wfis interwoven with 
the character of the Scottish Highlander, Glencoe’s 
conduct on this occasion is a noble instance of a high 
and heroic preferance of duty tu the gratification of 
revenge. 
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LOVK OF FATHEHLAND. 

BY SIK WALTEJl SOOTT. 

Hheatues there tlie man, with soul so dead, 

Wlio never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! " 

Whose heart hath no*er within him buruM, ‘ 

As home his footsteps he hath turn'd, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
nigh though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go d(»\vn 
To the vile dust, from whence Im sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 

From the Lay of Ike Lmt Mimtrd'' 


LUCY. 

BY WOBDSWOIlTll. 

She dw'elt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

^ I'ko river Dove is a tnlmtaiy of the Treat, in the (Kianitioi of Derby 
Stafford. 
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A violet by a mossy stoow 
IT;0(-lii<ltbm from tbe eyt; ! 

Fair as a star, wlwm ooly one 
T» shining in the sky. 

Slio lived unknown, and fi-w could know 
'V\nion Lucy (‘eased to he, ; 

1 >ut she is in her grave, and O ! — 

Tlie difference to me I 


(i 1 N' i; V K A. 

liY itOGKUS. 

Tk thou slioiild<='.t ever come to Modena. 

Stop at a palaee near the Ih‘-pgio (.late, 

Ihvelt ill of oM hy one of the 

Its nc»l)lo gankms, terrace above tciTnce, 

And ninncTous foxintains, statues, cypiusses,^ 

Will i(mg detain thee; but before thoii go, 

Knlcr the house — ]>rv'i1iev," forget it not — 

And look a wbile upon a ])icture there. 

'I'is of a lady in lier earliest youth ; — 

Sho sits inclining fonvaixl as to speak, 

FFer li])s half open, and licr fingor itp, . 

As though she said “ Ileware ! ” her vest of gold 

liroidered with llowers, and clasped from liead to foot 
An cinorald-st (Jiie in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

^ The Orsini, a iioMo Italian family. 

’ 0y|>r«(i8, au oruamental kind of 
• Pryth^4i^ 1 pray thoo, Seldom naed I'Tcopt in poetry. 
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So lovoly, yet »o arob, so full of taivth, 

ITie ovei'flovrings of au innocent luwxi’t— 

It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 

Like some wild melody ! — Alone it hangs 
Over mouldeiing heir-loom, its companion, 

An oaken cliest half eaten by the worm. 

She was nn only child ; from infancy 
riie joy, the ])ridc, of au indulgent pire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precitjus gift what else remained lo him ? 

The young Ciinevra was his all in lifet; 

Still as she grew, for ever in his fciglit. 

She wa-^ all gentleness, all gfuety, 

Her pranks the lavourite theme of t* very tongue. 
lUit now the day was come, the day, Uie hour; 

And in tlic lustre of her youth, slui gave 
Her hand, vvitli Inn* lieart in it, to hTancosoo, 
lireat was the joy ; hut at the. bridal feiust, 

Whoa all sat down* the bride was wanting there 
Nor was she to be found I Her fatlier cried, 

'Tis but to make a trial of our love 1 
And tilled liis glass all; but his liand shook, 

And soon from gm st lo guest the panic spread. 

'Twas but tJiat insLnnl she had left Francesco, 

Laughing and loojsing hack, and Hying* still, 

Her ivory tooth imprinted on hi- iiugei*. 

Hut now, altisl she* was not to be found; 

Nor from that hour could ftny thing be guessed 
Hut that she was not! Weary \)f his life, 

Francesco tlew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk* 

' ’Diiri*7f' the Ages, th<* Vfaetian.s werr coiitiunally engafced 

LU WAT vifffiAn^i tb(^ Turk-s 


P 
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Orsini lived ; and long mightst thou have seen - 
An old inan wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When lie Was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantless, then went to strongots. 

Juill fifty years wore ]>a.st, and all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the ohl Ininher in the gallery, 

That moiildc ring chest was noticiul ; and ’twas said 
r»y one as young, as Uionghllcss, as Ginevra, 
“Why not remove it from its lurking-place?” 
Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
li burst — it full ; ami lo, a skeleton ! 

And hero and tluuo a poail, an onierald'stono, 

A golden clasj), cl{i.S])ing a shred of gold. 

All else hnd perished — save a nuptial ring, 

And a small seal, lier mother's legacy, 

Kugniven witli ii name, tlie name of both -• * 

"Ginevka.” There, then, had she found a gravel 
Within that chest liaJ she concealed hyrsedf. 
Fluttering with joy, the liap])iost of the luipiiy 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there 
Fastened her down —for ever ! 


GOD TllK AUTHDli OF NATURE. 

BY COWER. 

TfiEiiB lives and wwka 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beautiejB of the wildeimcss are Ida, 
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rliat niako so (Jay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And tlui fairer forma. 
That cultivation glories in, ai-o his. 

He sots the bright procession on its way, 

And niHfslials all tlie onlcr of the year ; 

He marks the bouiuls which Winter may not pass. 
And blunts his j’ointed fury; in its ease, 

Kusset and rudoi folds u]) tin', tender geinu 
Uninjuml, with iiiimitahle art; 

And, ore one flowery season fades and dies, 

Dvjsigns the blooming wonders of the no'xt. 

T1i( 3 Lord of all, himself througli all diffused, 
Sufstains, and is the life of all that liv(‘S. 


THIi LHTI.K DimVJ 

nv TUK AUTUOa OB’ TJil*: “ilKlU Olf aKOCLYFt’K." 

Duke lJichard^''of Normandy slept in Mie room which 
had been his riitUor’d; ^Vlberic de Montdinar, as his 

^ The cluof valurt of this i>xirfi( t from 7%: LUUt Duk^. will bo foiiml 
iu the lar^e auiouiiL of easy anil iiiiMllcct«(l dialogue ooutainoti m it. 
Asa familiarity with the F.n^i^lish ji,h in corivorHation by 

per.‘M>us of oduentiun, is cx^'et-diu^iy v.iluab!i\ Uiis extrsiot might well 
be read uvor two or tlnro limts })y the Icariior, * 

* The story, of whtch tins I'xti.'ut forms a part, ia founded on the 
followtug hitftoriiiid laets. In *,ho year \'"12 a n., a king of France was 
reigning in Taruj luiJltvl I^ouia IV., or From’Over-the-Ha^ 

hecaufto ho liad boon udr.cateil iu osile at the court of Aithelatau, lung 
of lllhgland. AnoLlier prince, iiaim'd William, Duke of Nonmiudy 
(one of whosedesooiidauU ftfteiwanbs CQr.f^iiercd England), wa3 rviguing 
at Koueir, over the noith-west of France, called Xorrnand^. Duke 
William was nominally subject to King Louis ; but lie was ui y 
quito as powerful as Louis, and indeed had helped him to recover his 
throne. But in the course of the year 942, Duke Wllliarn was as.ias- 
sinated ; and the only holr ho loft to miccoed him was a Little boy named 
Kiehorfl, who thus became Eii*hard L, Duke of Nonuaiidy» King Louis 
now offered to take ebarge of and protect his young Taasal, Duke 

p 2 
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page, s)<^pt at bis feet, and Osmond de OeuieviUe bad 
a bed on the floef, across the door, whens he lajT’ with 
his 8 wold dose at hand, as his yonng lord’s guard and 
protector 

Ail liad \)itm aslee}) ibr some little time when Osmond 
wdA startled by a slight movement at the dof>r which 
could not be pushed open without awakening him. In 
an instant he had giusped his swordf while he priissed his 
shoulder to the door to keep it close ; but it was his father’s 
voice thni answered him with a few wliispered words 
in the Norse * tongue, is J, 0 ])en/* He made way 
instantly, and old Sir JCric entered treading cautiously 
witli Imre feet, . arnl .sat doM^n on the bed nidlioning 
him to do the Si'Une, so that they might bo able to speak 
lower. Eight, Osmond/’ he said : “It is well to be on 
tlie aler t, lor jioril enough is around him — The Frank * 
means niisclaef 1 1 know from a sure hand that Arnulf 

of Flanders^ was iu council with him just bofoiu he 
came hither, with his false tougire wiling and coaxing 
the poor cliild ! ” 

“ Ungrateful traitor I ” murmured Osmond ; “Do you 
guess his purpose?” “Yes, surely to carry the boy off 

llichard ; but tlic NortiiAUH wem very much lifraid that thit offer was 
a troacherons oiu% amt that th(« King intcrulod to kill the tittle Duke. 
This In the jKjriwl witli wtiich the »tnry v: coucenied. It may l»e men* 
♦ionetl that the little Duke 8ul>se«|ucnUy ni led over Noriuai^dy foi 
Afty-four years, »iiid was known as Duke llichard Sans-pcur'ot mCh- 
oni-fear; he was the gn'at-graiidfather of William the 
of England. ' . 

^ The Noniiaus had orij^inallv Iweo Noree-men or Norwei^Tii^ Who 
htd suiiled from Norway and other mrts of the north of «nd 

had lamled in ifranco and conquered a part of the country, yrlM^, woa 
called after them Ktinnaiufy, . , ' " ' 

* The reyal family of Paris were by doacent >V»nJb 

were a Tentome or Oermtoi tribe that <^qamd %rai^'luMt {pm Ukdr 
name to the country. ; / - 

* Duke Wilham* the fatlier of the little Duka ItyHiiS; ..^ad been 

asaaasinatod I hand ol Phsroiuga. ^ ^ 
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with l«iw, and so h« trusts <ioubtl«'8s to cnt oflf hU the 
me® of Iloilo ! t know his piirf»o*i« is to iK'or off the 
Bnfco, 83 a Wftrrl of the crown foi^tooth. Dili you not 
hear him Inring the olitld with his i)mnii«es of friend* 
sliip with the prituuia ? I conltl not nndoistainl all his 
French woids, hut I saw it plain enough ” 

“ You will never allow if ^ ’’ 

" If ho does, it must be across our doatl ho<lieH ; hut 
taken as we are by surprise, our resistance will little 
avail. The castle is full of French, the hall and couit 
swarm with them. Even if we could draw our Nwwans 
together, we should not be more tlinn .1 doseu inen, and 
what could we do but die 1 (That we .11 e iwuly for if it 
may not bo otherwise, rather than let ourclnrgc be thus 
l>ome off withi'ut a ple<lge for his ailety, and without 
the knowledge of the states.”’) 

**Th« king tould not have <*01110 at a wotse limo,” 
said Osmond. 

*' No, just wheil Bernard the D.ano is alisent jl be 
only knew what has befallen, ho could raise f uC ('ountry 
and come to the rescue.” 

“Could wo nftt send som<* one to l>e.u the tidings to- 
night?” 

" I know not,” said B'r Eric, musingly. “ The Fn'ncli 
have taken the keeping of the Jooi.s f indo(*d they aie so 
thick through ^lie cattle that I < .in hanlly leach one of 
our men, nor could I spare one iiand that may avail to 
g;aard the boy to-momiw.” 

“Silt a bare little foot was heaid on the floor, 

shd^lheiiiodeMont^nuu'’' stood befom him. “ 1 did not 

1' Hm i***, tkt meetiuj; of the chief peotili, of Moimtuijy, the 

aMhe of the ho; who, ns page, hm th* yfieoiiaJ 
U«t1« I>Bha 
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mean to li<>t(>n, but I ootiM n«t be!p bearing ;foa> I eaa* 
not figlit for the Duke yet, bat 1 conM carry a aMmage.” 

" Jlow w ould Uial be ? “ eanl Osmond eagerly. ** Once 
ont of the castle and in Jloueu, he oottld eaaily find 
lacins of sending to the count He might go eii^er to 
1h( convent of S( Ouen, or, M’hic)i would be better, to 
the tiu‘ty armourer, Tlub mlt, wlio nould soon find man 
end hoi"*' to send after the count” 

“All' let im. s(e” and .Sn Fuf ‘ It might be, but 
how IS he to gel ont ? ’’ 

“1 know a Wiiy, suuAUkuk ' I stiainbhd down 
that wide butticss by ti e cast wall list week when our 
bill was caught .n a bi.tfKh of the ivy, and the diaw- 
bndge is down " 

" If Bnmid knew, it would ho of! my mind at least 
Slid Su lhi( "Will, luy jouug Fk nehinan, yon mn> 
do good senne ' 

“Osmond," w]n>.peiod Albnu, as ho began hastily to 
diess himself, "only acsk one *hing Of Sir Brie,— never 
io wll mo young Fienchnwn again 

Sir Eiic smiled sajing, ' Ikove youiself Iironiiaii, mv 
boy.” 

“ Then,” added Osmond, “ if it were possibly to get 
the Duke himself out of tlie castle to-morrow moioiing 
If I could take him foith by the t islciu,* and onco bring 
him into the town, he would be s.ife It wofild be only 
to laiso the liuigheis, oi else to take refuge in ilm CStmtch 
of Our Lady* till the count came up, and it w Bonis 

' PoiUtn (fium j Lfttm word mouuiig MlOuQ ttMunolMSfilMiSlt* 
dwr 

* Oar Itfdy (in Fraueb 
Itemwi Osttiolir CUostisu 
!t'h« dbsr vhuKlt of lloiM 
t)i<> Owthadml of Kk 


B 


M‘r» u Uie 

to tb« Viii 
w dedhwitod to 
er«2to«l« 
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fiad Uis ]^i«y oat of bis hands wJien ho awoke 

aodooimd^tliiq^*’ 

Elliot hfagHH** replied Sir Eric j " bat 1 doabt yowt 
eacobai, French aie too eaqer to Itold him iinet to\ 
let him sUp wt of their hands. You will tind eveiy i 
door gttatded.'^ 

“ Yes, but aU the Ftvnoh have not seen Uie Duke, and 
the sight of a squire and a little page going foilh will 
scarcely excite their suspicion ” 

"Ay, if the I>uke would bt'ar himself like a little 
page ; but that you need not hope for Ilesidos he is so 
taken with this King’s flatteries, that 1 tioubt whether 
he would consent to leave liuii for the sake of Oount 
Bernard. Poor child, he is like to Iiu soon taught to 
know his true friends * 

** I am rdady," said Alberic, contiiig forward 
The Boron do CVutovilIe nquiatod Ins instniLtiuns, and 
tliea nodortook to guard the duoi, wiulo diis son saw 
Albeiic set off on bis expodifion. 

Osinood went witJi him softly down the stairs, then 
avoiding the htdl, wliich wa^ filled with French, they 
mept k&mdly te a narrow window, guarded by iron bars, 
plaosd at sti^i short intei vuls apai-t that only so small and 
dim albmi os Alberic's could have squeezed out between 
thfBti ' ^l%e distance to the gionnd was not much more 
tItiMik twins his*own height, ami the wall was so covereil 
willif<ihr|ttihat! it- was not a veiy dangerous foot for an 
so that Alberic was soon safe on the ground, 
ap to wave hhk cap, he ran on along the 
and was soon lost to Osmond’s sight 

the life’s ehatuber, and xetieved 
soumUy on, UtOe 
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guttutiug at tlto pluts of his'eueniies, or at tb« adieqioti 
of bi6 fitithfiil sulijects for bis proteotioti. , 

C Osmoud thought this all the better, for he had 6malM 
ust ill Bicliard’s patience and solftOjWitadiul, and! 
tliongbi tliere was nuicik more chance of getting hiuil 
unnoticed out of ilie castlo, if he did not JtDOV hoir* 
much depended on it, and how daugeious his sitnation, 
was. ) * 

\Vnon Kichard awoke he was much surprised at 
missing Alheric, hut (Jsinond said ho was gone into the 
town to I'luhiiult the aimoiirer^^aiid this was a message 
on wliich he was so likely to ho eniployc<i that KiobardV 
suspicion was not cKCitod.^ All the time hi* was dressing 
be talked about the king, and everything he meant to 
show him that day ; then, when he was ready, Ute fimt 
tiling W'as as usual to go to attend morning mass.' 

“ Not hy that way to-day, my lord," said Osmond, as 
Itichaid was about to enter the great liall. “It is 
tmwdwl witli the French who have been sleeping there 
all night; ooiue to the postern.” 

0.smond turned as he .s]iokc, along the passage, walk* 
ing fust, and not sorry tliat Itichurd was 'lingering alittle, 
as it was safer for him to bo first. The postent was, as 
ho ex|iectod, guai-ded hy two tall stoel-casfld'iignreB^'who 
immediately lield their lances across the doonn^^ siting 
" None passes without warrant." ' > > 

"You will surely lot us of tho castie eltieod % johr 
daily business ? ” said Osmond. "You wifi 'h03t£.y TSfmIt 
your fiist this morning if you slop all c<HBii|Qn|k!«|^ 
with tho town.” i 

" You must bring womnt,” repeated one of tite nten* 
at4unna. Osmond was bag^iuiing to say thtt llo Unas tiie 

* * 4(4««ia[^||d<at«n^ 
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ndtt of tbfi Sdue8c]).'il ' ol -UiA t a!stl<‘, wlien nirhatd ^atne- 
his^y op 

"Wlwt? Ro tlioso men want to stop ns*" He 
{nrdftlmed in t)io impenom lumner lie bad l>e^in to 
lake up since his accession ‘ Let ns £;o on, mm" 

The aien-at-ainis looked at e<uh othoi, and pnnided 
Uie door more closely 0»iuond saw xt was hoj>«.dc88, 
and only wanted todi.iw lus ynnng clxaige back witliont 
being recognised, but llicluud exelaimiHl loxidly, "What 
means this ? " 

"The kxn" lias given oidon tliat none ahould pass 
without wnmnl," was Osmond’s answer "We must 
wait" 

“I will pass I" Slid Jlnbaid impalient a( ojipositum, 
to which be n«s little accustoimd “ What mean yon, 
Obmothl? llns IS m> castle, ond no one has a light ti» 
stop me. Bo yon be ir, (p^wnis ? Ta»t me gii 1 am the 
Duke:* 

The sentinels bowed, but all thiy sixl a is "Our 
orders are expiess ”* 

"I toQ yon I am Buko of Nonnamly, and I will go 
where I please *!« my owm eny'” exclaimed Jlichaid, 
passionately pressing against the ciossed slaxes oi the 
woa)>ons, to force Ins w.iy bi tween them, but be was 
eangbt and held fast in the poweiful ^untb t of one of 
the metKateSma 

•Jjet me go, viflain!" eried he, BtiU'>g]ing with all liis 
" OttnKmd, Osmond, he Ip 1 " 
in he spoke Osmond had disengaged him from 

t HaundM WieUmllir miiit thf tmwr or oldea of the enrteUt, but 
WMi lAaa a (fiUb iq^fuud to tlio oflkor wlu> bod cLarge of • royo) 
Wfile 

• JMMW «i|«rt mmh lUomUy that art ekarlv ej-prrmt/ fr 

eWMt tsrf bolieb arufft Aal ia$ adteU of beiao q'tr>ti>m J 
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the giwp of tlio Frenchman, ami his hand on 

luB arm said, “ Nay, my TiOtd, it is not for you to Itaive 
with «uch os these.” 

“ I will strive t ” cried the boy. " I will not have my 
way haiTod in niy own oastle I will tell the king how 
these rogues of Ids use me. 1 will have them in the 
dungcoa Sir Eric, where is Sir*lSric ? " 

Away he ru.shed to the stairs, 0.sniund hurrying after 
him, lest ho should throw himself into somo firesh 
danger, or by his loud calls attract the French, who 
might tin'll ea dly nuke la a prisoner. However, on the 
very first step of the afniis stoial Sir Eiic, who was too 
anxious for the success of the attempt to escape to bo 
very far olf. Itichard, too angry to liced w'here he was 
going, dashed up against him without seeing him, and 
os the old Baron took hold of him, Itcgaii, "Sir Erie, 
Sir Eric, those French aio villain?! they will not let mo 
pass ." 

"Hush! hush! my loul," «aid Sir Eric. “Silence! 
come hero." 

However inipeiious with others, lUcluird from fqrce 
of liahit alivays obeyed Sir Eric, and Mow aBowed him- 
self to be dragged hastily and silently by him, Osmond 
following closely, up the stairs, up a second and a third 
winding flight, still narrower, and with btokudi Stept^ to 
a small round iliick-wallcd turret chamber, with an 
extremely small door, and loop-holes ■ »£( windjCTM hhl|h 
up in tho tower. Here, to his great surpiuw, 1 >. lhWi)d 
Pome Aslrida, kneeling and telling her ^ m 

three of her maddens, mid about fr>ur of tibt, llocBtim 
Squiiw and men-at-arms. * 
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**$0 yoa have £ul«d, Osmond 1 " said llic Baron 
*'£hii what ia all this ?'* Uow did Fru' Astrida come 
up here 7 May 1 not go to the king, and have Uioso 
insolent Franks punished 7 ” 

"Listen to me. Lord Richard," sai<l Sir Kric; "(liat 
smootb-epoken king, whoso words so charmed you lost 
night, is an ungrateral doccivcr. The Franks Iiave 
always hated and feared the Normans, and not being 
able to conquer ua fairly, they now take to foul means. 
Ixmis come hither fiom Flanders, he has brought this 
great tioop of Fiench to surprise ns, claim you as a 
wtird of the eixiwn, and carry you away with him to 
some prison of hLs own ” 

“ You will not let me go '* ” said Richard. 

"Not ululo I live,” smd Sir Kric. " Albcrio is gone 
to wain the ('ouut of liarcourt to call the NoniutuS 
together, and here wo are ready to defend tliis chamber 
to our last breath; but we are few, the French are 
many, and sucooin may be for olT.” 

"Then you meant to have taken me out of their roach 
this morning, Osmond 7 ” 

"Yos, my Ldld.'* 

"And ^ I had not down into a passion and tedd who 
1 was, I might havo been safe ! Ob, Sir Eric ! Sir Eric ! 
y<m will not lc( me be carried off to*a French prison 7" 
"Iftere, my child," sa'd Dame Astrida, holding out her 
onnt "Sir 1^ will do all he can for you, but we are in 
QodTi handn" Richard came and leant against her. 

" 1 wdsh 1 had not been inm passion ! ” said he, sadly, 
ifter a sitsace; then looking at her in wonder, "But 
how cama yen up all ^lis way 7" 

" It it « isag way foe n^ old lunbs," said Fra Astrida, 

' * |lr«i ft* Hofa* wnd for iam or 
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sinihug, “ Ilut uiy son helped me, and he deems it the 
<mly safe place in the castle.’* 

“ I'he safest,” said Sir £nc, “ and that is not saying 
itiiu h for it," 

" ilaik ! ” said Usuioud, "what a tniinpiug the Fianks 
are iiiaking. Ihey are beginning to wonder whore the 
Duke is” 

“ To the stairs, r>srnond,” said Sii Knc. " On that 
imi i-ow sU‘p one man can keep them at bay a long time. 
Yon euTi sfteik Dieir jargon, too, ami hold pailey with 
them " “ i'ei Iinjis they -w ill think I am gone,” wMspeted 
liii'h.'ud, " if they cannot hnd me, ami go away." 

Osmond and tw 0 of flic Noiim.us were, as he spoke, 
taking Iheir stand on the narrow spiral stair, where 
there was jnst looui for one man on the sU>p. Osmond 
was the lowiMt, the other two ultove him, and it would 
have been very haid for an enemy to force his way past 
them 

Osmond ('ouhl plainly hear th(‘ souilds of thu steps and 
voices of the Fieuch as they consulted together, and 
sought for tlie Duke. A man at length was heard clank- 
ing up these very stairs, till winding nxund he sud- 
denly found himself close upon young de Ceatevifie. 

“lla' Norman '"he erhd, staiting back ia aaiAse- 
ment, *' what arc yon doing here * ’’ * 

"My duty,” answered Osmond, shoitly, "I am hew to 
guard this stair;” and his dmivu awurd expressed the 
same intention. 

The !]^)enehinnu drew back, and presently a 
ing below was hoard, and soon after a voice oaiaetip the 

stairs, saying, “ Norman, good. Ntmoan ^ 

“What would you Bay|”«i]^Sed Qnmtfifi and the 
head of anothw Frank appeared. 
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" WhiA xQtiiutt all Uua, tnj Mend t ” waa Uie addroaa 
'^Oar kitig«ametf aaa gue»t to you, aud you romveil 
him last evoniug as loj'al voasala. Wliorofoiu linvo you 
now drawn out of the way, and etriveu lo bear otf your 
young Duke into asoijjt places? Tiuly it looks not 
well Utat you fthould tbua strive to keep him apart, ami 
therefore the kin*; requnvs to stw him iustntitly " 

“Sir Fiimchmaii," jcjilied Osmond, “your kinf» claluib 
the Duke as lus wnid flow that may U', my falhei 
knows not, Imt os bo was couunitted to Ins rhai}»(' by 
the states of Normandy, he holds hiiiiscll' Iniund lo keep 
luia in his own liands until fnithu oiileis Imm them.' 

“That mrsini*!, insolent Noim.ui, that you nifeud to 
shut the boy up and ktep linnin youi oun ioIh*! hands 
You had best yield: it will lie the Ixdter for y*)U and for 
him. Hiecliild i.s the king’s w.-iid, and he shall not be 
left to be uurlnred in rubelliuu by uorthorn )»ir.ites.” 

At ibis moment a ery tiom without arose, so loiul as 
almost to drown the voices of the speakere on the turret 
stair, a cry welcome lo the ears of Osmond, lejieated by 
a multitude of voices. “ JIaro! Ham! oui little iinkoi' 
It was well ktiown as a Noriimii shout. So just and 
so rea^ to nidiess all grievancus had tho old Duke Itullo’ 
been, that his vety name was un ajipeal against injustice* ; 
and vhenaver wrong was done, tlio Nonuan outery 
eigjki(^ tiba zoiju^ was always 'Ha Itullo 1 ” oi as it bad 
“Huro.” And now Osmond knew Ui.it 
tbtiiieh WhOM affection had I>een won hy the upiightness 
tff Mtih went gathoimg to jirotect his helpie%» gi.utd- 

Dim 


* Mfitm Mtt» of th* tM4«r of tin# Nomausa^ri^r. 

itw UoiM iaIiNawlaM it** wm tti« Hfidter or 

riniifi VtiRiun, tuii ipanabt^ dt nblnird Anupmtr. 
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Hie cry was likewise heard hy the little j^arrison in 
the luti’ut chamber, bringing hope and joy. Bichard 
thuugbt himself alrt'ody rescued, and springing hrom 
Fru Astmla, danced about in ecstasy, only longing to 
8(*o the faithful Noiuiaus, whoso voices he heard ring- 
ing out again and again, in c<dls for their little JDuko 
■ and out( lies against the Fianks. Tlie windows were, 
however, so high, that nothing could be seen fixim them 
but the sky: and like liichaid, the old Baron de Ccutc- 
ville was almost bosule himself with anaioty to know 
what loico w.is gathered to ther, and what measuies were 
being taken. ]1<* opened the door, c.ilh*d to Ids son and 
a.sku(l him if he could tell what was p-asaing, but 0.smoiul 
km>w as lilllo: he could seo nothing hut the black, 
cobweb! >ed dusty steps winding above bis licad, while the 
cLuuonrs outside, w’a\mg fiercer aud louder, drowned 
all the sounds wliuh might othciwisu have come up to 
him from tl e Fiemh within the castle. At last, how- 
ever, Osmond ( ailed out to his father, in Norse, “ There 
is a Frank Baron come to entreat, and this time voiy 
humbly, tliat the Duke may come to the king.*’ 

“Tell him,” replied Sir Flic, “that, sitve with consent 
of the count il of Normaudy, the child leaves not my 
hands ’’ 

"Uo says,” called back Osmond, after a moxaarrt, 
“that yon shall guard him yot iself, with as iBAoy as 
you eboosQ to bring with yon. He duclartMi cm the i^tih 
of a free Baron that the Idng has no thoi^l ca 'Uj: ^ 
wants to^sbow him to the. Bottomuds * withool^ Ifho 
calling fox him, and threaten to tetx down tbh towar 
rather than not see their little Hoke. Sbdl t hid him 
send « hostage i * 
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« Answer him," returueil the Haton, “that the Duke 
tetcves not this vhamber uule'^s a iileih^c is ]ml into oui 
hands for his safety.* There was an oily-tonguod count, 
who sat next the king at supper, let him come hitucr, 
and then iwrchanco I may tmat tin* Duke among 
them.” 

Osmond gave the dosiied leply, wliicli was eaiiicd to 
the king. Meantime tlie upioar grew louder 

than over, and tlieio weie new sounds, a hoin was 
winded and there was n shout of “Dicn aido!" the 
Norman war cry, joined with "Notie Dame do JTai- 
court!"* 

“There, theic!" ciiod Wr Kiic, with a long bieath, as 
if lelieved of half lus anxieties, " the hoy has sped well 
Bernard is heio at last ! Now lus head and hand ate 
there^ I doubt no longer.” 

“Here comes the eount,” said Osmond, opening tho 
door, end admitting a stout, buily man who seouuHl 
solely out of breath with the ascmit of the bleep broken 
stair and very little pleased to find lumsilf in such a 
situation. The ^ron do CeutcvlUe auguicd well from the 
speed with which he had been sent, thinking it proved 
gteat perplexity and distress on the pait of Louis. 
WhSho# Wailing to hear his hostage speak, he pointed 
to a on which ho had been sitting, and bode two 
oi Hai^at-arms stand on < ach siile of tho count, 
ssjfiof si sam time to I'm Asti ids, “Now, motlior, 

if SO^ of mril be&dls the child, you know your pork 

moved forward. Sir Eric held his hand. 

* JMteeiA/ v* / Ifolr* Oaim de Banourt mmt 

^ JCeSlSf fftnawS Hm latt«r is winwwiilsd as tlia vu-etj U 
TOBieiAwiaitw one ot its mast ppwwrftd Somiaa aSMss. 
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( )stuond kept close beliiad {mu, and with as many men- 
at-arms as could 1>e spared from gumding Fru Astride 
ond her hostage, he dcscemled the staira, not by any 
jm»auM st)iry to go, for Uo was weaiy of being besieged 
iu that tiMU‘t ^ hamher, wlumce ho could see notldng, 
,ind Avilh those fn\*ndl^ ciios in lii*^ eai-s, be could not 
he ali.iid. 

He was cuiuhu'tod to the laigo coancil-ionra which 
was iihovc tli(i hall. Tluiio the king w.is Wiilking up and 
down anxhjMsly, looking pahT than liis wont, and no 
wonder, Ibi the upunr nulcd tieni(*nJous there, and 
now and tiun a stone dallied against llu* -^ides of the 
dicp window. 

Nearly at the same inoim-nt as IJith.ird entered by 
oih* door, Coiiiil lleruard do Haicouit came ill from the 
other, *ind there wa-> a .slight lull in tlH» tumult. 

Wliat means this, niy lords T' exclaimed the king 
'' Hole am I come in all good w'ill, iu memory of my warm 
fiiemUhip with Duke William, to take on me the care 
of Jiifl orjdiau, and hold council with you for avenging 
Ins death, and is tlii-. the gre*diug you ntrorJ met You 
sU»al away the cliihl, and htii up the lasc^iille' of Kouen 
against me. Is llus the rm-ptiun for your king?" 

“Sir king,” replied Heiuard, "what your mlentloiia 
may be, 1 know nok All 1 do know is, that the 
ers of Uouen are fLcitely iuceiid^^d Against you, so 
so that they weiw almost ready to toar'hxe to pieces fito* 
being absent at this juncture. They say that are 
keeping tlic tliild prisoner iu bis own oastle, oud that 
they will have him ivstorod, if they l^eor it (kiwa to the 
foundalions."' 

i 

* RtfmilU Is a Frcaoh wdrI, and nivAier rhij oC ah UiA 

Ml ‘'ikd vhMTJpi^f^ Li a t«ttra 
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^ A isrte mao, a loyal man: you umierstaiul 
my g6b4 Intentions,*^ iaM Lonis troTnbltna, for tlie 
NToriSfiSM oKtioin^^ly droailvd "You wmU not 

l«']Dig tbe fobanie of i<*bellum on \oui town md jH^oplo 
Advi&e me — 1 will do ]«Mt whnt >on (oun^tcd mo — how 
''h-iU I appease them ? ** 

' Take the * hild h*/i I Inin lo tlio wimbw, bwoar that 
von nnun him n » omI that you will not take him from 
us/' IVmarri ’Swear it on tin f.ntli oi <i kino’* 

* As a king— as a Cloi'^tiin it i« tiuo^” saul Loom 
*Here, my boy’ wluitloie shtink fioin mo? What 
have 1 done tl»at you should a ir me ^ You have born 
listening to o\il tiles of mo, im\ <hild t'omu Inthei ’* 
At fi sjjii from flu* ^\nint do Ilaii unk^Sir Kao led 
Hiohaid tin wild, and put hi> haiul into the king's 
liouirt took Inm lo tlie wmtlow, bitod him upim Uu» Bill, 
and stood tUeio with Ins aim aiomid him, upon which 
the shout, "Long live Rioii.uJ ooi liMle Uiiko utoso 
again M<‘antiin^ the two ('(uteviU s ’ooked in wondi i 
at the old Harcouit, who *>honk (in head ami muttued 
in his own tongue ' i will do all I may, Imt our force 
IS small, and the king has tJu U*^t of it Wh* mu^-t no* 
yet bring a war on t»uistd\cs’ 

ho U '•I*' 'V OMtioud " Kdiii 

aijcsIo^xooUrat buigpwja ’ " bcijaji kinir. tho (jie-. 

llilldd a little * " I lej’dce to ( the love ye bear to oui 
3roung iMncel*! would all luv ‘nibjeot^ wore c<|uaU} 
loyal But whe^'foio dread me <i> if I weie come t«» 
lunil If who rama but to takououu'd how to 
avenge fel® death of hu fathw, \\1 jo brought me back 
{bum when 1 wae a fnendlere exile > Know y«t 

tMst how det|i ie the debt of grsUiudo I owe to Ouka 

^ Sre ‘SkM IMttiesl net* tlM' b«gmiiit»g of Huft p 

(i 
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Willioin? TI<‘ it was who made w? king — was he 
who jjfaincil me the love of the King of Oennany; he 
stood <^o<Hathcr foi my <^on to him T owe all my wealth 
and state, and alt my (^le is <n rci>(lci f^neiilon foi it 
ti) liis ehild, siiifo ala^' 1 m ij nor to hiiiwlf. Diilco 
AVillum rests in his blriody It is lor me to call 

his imiuleiet^ to :K<ount and to (herish son even as 
mine own ' ’* 

So iiyire’^ J.oui'' teiidnh tMuhiaie*] tin little boy, ainl 
the IhiuomifUS liebiw Inok* out into another ( ly, m wbu li 
“L^niL’ live Kiinj l/nin* wis joined with “I^mirlive 
Hif lia»d ’ ’ 

“ You%vill not let tin ihdd \*o f“ said Kin ineniN^hile 
bi Ilaieouit 

*‘Not without i>ioviaion loi Ins safety, but v\e are wot 
fit for v^av as }ot and to let hnn »j:o js the onlj moans ol 
warding it oil ” 

Kiic {TTonned ainl -book Ins head ; but the (*ount de 
Haioouft's judgment was ol sueb weight with him, that 
he iK'ver dn'aiut ot disjaiting it 

*‘lhing me heie,” said the king, “all that you deem 
ni4)st holy, and jou shall see me pledge myself to be 
youi Duke's most faithful friend” 

Theu\ was .some diday, during which the Norman 
nobles had time foi fmlher council together, and Hidi$rd 
looked wistfully at them, voudeung what was to 
luippen to hull, and wialung he eould 'venture to ask for 
Alberic 

Several of the clergy of the cathedral prSflM^tly 
ajiiieared in procession, bringing with them the hook of 
the Gospels on which llichazd had taken hjb iiiOlidktfon 
oath, with others of the sacred treamso of iho obuieh, 
preserve!} in gold cases The priests ivetO (!l[Aio^ by a 
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fiaw of the Nfurmiiii knights and nobles, some ol the 
biu>^a9o» of Boneii, autl, to Ituluinls gi eat joy, by 
Alhono de Sfontihnar The two bovs shmil 

looking eagerly at each (»Hu‘r while ]»ie]miation was 
bi»mg made for the coreiiiony of the king’s oath 

Tba sloue table in the niidtlb ot the looin was {*le.'nul 
and arranged is m u>nie dcgiee io ivseiuble tlic .dtar 
in the cathedral then the (/onnl do lliUismit, sUmding 
befine it and luthlmg the king’s hniul, demanded of him 
wheth^'v he would niuleit.ike tt> be ibn fnend, pn^tefloi, 
and good lord oi Ifitliaid, Duke of Xoririaudy, guar<ling 
him lioin all his emnnns, ami even seeking his welfan* 
Loms, witli his hand on tlie tlosjiels, swme Unit so ho 
would 

‘*Amen!” leturned Ikineid the Dane, soJoninly. 
"And as ihon keejast that oath to the fatheiless child, 
.«o may the l.oid d<i unto thino house 

Then followed the oemmony which ha/l l»&cn iiiter- 
mptecl tho wight hefoie, ol tin* lioni ige lud oath of 
allegiance which Kiehard owed to the king, and, on the 
other hand, tho king’s formal i(M*e])tion ol hun as a 
vassst], holdms>:, under him, the two l^nkislonis of 
jSTomandy and Brittany " And," saul the king, raising 
hitci in his arms and kissing hirn, ‘ no de.iicr vassal do 
I b<>ld iu all my lealm than lhk» f iii fluid, ion of iny 
murdfired fiieJld and bimefac* juf'* lous to mo as my 
own children, as isoon my <^Ui«en {uitl J hojuj tf> U stify " 
Richard did ind mutdi like all this embiacing, but 
he was sure the king rcaljy meant him of) ill, and 
he wondeied at all the dif-tiust tin* (Vnt/'villoa ha<l 
eliown. 

brave Normans/* said the king, "lie yc ready 
qpeNiii^^ an onset on the traitor Fleming. The 

a 2 
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caiiBe of Tuy ward my own causo,. Spou ah^v 
trumpet be sounded, and Araulf, in the fiamm <>ir hh 
cities, nnd tbe blood of his vassals, shall learn to me 
tb** day his foot trod the isle of Pecqnigny ! How 
Tujiiiy Normans can yon brin^i,' to the mnsfeer, Sir 

"I cammt Sfiy wilhiii a lew liiJudreJs of laacas/* re- 
pika t old Dane cautiously; '‘it tlepeiids on the 
nuinlUers tliat may he cn;4aged in the Italian war with 
llie Saracens; hut of this bo sure. Sir Icing, that every 
man in Normnndy and lirittiiny who can draw a sword 
or bond a how. will slan'i ioilh in tlj^' t‘eause of ouv little 
l)nko; ay, ainl tliutjiis idesscd fathers memory is held 
so dear in onr mrihm-n Ivtirio, that it needs but a 
message to Kiiig Ifarald liluedooth^ to bring a fleet of 
long keels into the Seine wifli stout Danes enough 
10 carry fire atid sworti not merely Lhiongh Flandei's 
but throlj^li sll France.^ We of llic North are not apt 
to forgrtpold friendships and favours, Sir King/* 

“Yes, y<js, I know the Norman faith of old,*’ returned 
Lfuiis, uneasily, “ hut \v<‘ should scarcely need such wild 
allies as you propose ; the (\mnt of Pars,® and Hubert 
of Pcnlis may be reckoned ou, 1 .suppose?*’ 

“ No truer fri(*n<l to Normandy than gallant and wiofi 
old Hugli llie Whito!'* said Heruard; “and as tri 
he is uncle to the boy, and doiibl}' bound to tts,” . , 

“I rejoice to see your confide' ice,*’ ssid Louis. You 
shall soon hear from ino. In the meaiitiine \ must 
return to gather my force together, and summon my 
great vassals, and I \ri 1 l, with your leave, brafe- K 

^ Uiaa.]d nr Blite^tooih was at thia ibmj^ J^uig df 

* Hugh Oap'jt, Count of Parii {called a Moir the 

WhitAj .bw.‘Titie France, . . „ . 
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yowag ward. His preseuce 
wi]} plei^ better in his cause than the fiiu^st words; 
moreover, lie will grow up in love and frieudship with 
my two boys, and slaill be nurtured with them in all 
g<X)iii. learning ami chivalry, nor shall he ever be re- 
that he is an (»rphau while under tbe care of 
Qa«s&n Gebergc and my self/' 

*‘Let the child come tu me, so pleaso you, my lord 
the king/* answered llarcotirt, bluntly. “ I must hold 
some converse with him ere I c^n reply/' 

"Go then, Richard/' said Louis, *'go to yuh’ tvusty 
va»sal~happy are you in p'ossosbLng ruich a friend: I 
hope yon know his value/' 

"Here then, yonng Sir," said the count, in his native 
tongue^ when Richard liad cros.sed fiom the king's side, 
and stood beside him, "what say you te this pro- 
posal i ” 

"The king is very kind," said Richanl: ^ am sure 
he is kind; but I do not like to go from RouAi, or lVr)m 
Dame Astrida." 

“ listen, my L/^rd/' said tho J>ane, stoojung down tnid 
speaking lowT "The king is rc.si)Ivo<l to have von 
,>wey; he has with him the bcht of his KraixUs, and haw 
$6 tViken ns at unawares that though 1 might yet nwouo 
liis^ hands, it woidd not be without a fierce 
wherein you might bo haruied, and this i^aetlc 
aSid town cerfeatoly biunt, and wre^«tcJ from uk. A few 
weeks or months, and we shall have time to draw our 
together, so that Nommudy need fear Jio mao, aiid 
ibr%at.time you must tarry with him/' 

" llusi I-r^WQid all alone ? ” 

; ^ not wit|)oat the mast tmsfcy gaardia.fi 

fottod for you* Friend Kru;, whao say 
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you?’" anfl he laid his baud on lUe Baron’s alidUlder 
'* Yet 1 know not ; trno thou art, as a Norwegian 
inountaiji, hut I donht me if thy brains are not loo dull 
to hoe tlirou^li tlie Fronoh wdea and disgiriaes, sharp as 
didst show thyself last night.*' 

“ Tliat was Osmund, not I,” said Sir Eric “ Ho knows 
tlieir miatiiug longue bcttfir than 1. Up were tho l>e.st 
to go with tlie poor child if g(i lie must.** 

Bethink you, Eric,” s.iid the count, in an under tone 
“O.smoud is the nnly h<»j>e of your good old house; if 
:he7*(i is foul play, th*^ gu.^nlian will he the first to 
suffer.** 

"Sinof y(ui tlunk lit to jieril t!ie only hoi>e of all 
Noriuand), I am not tlie man to liold hack my sou 
where h(5 may aid him,** said old Erie, sadly. *‘The 
floor child will ho lonely and uucai*e(l for theiv, and it 
W4^re hard he should not ha\e one faithful comrade and 
Iriend witli him ” 

"It m well,** haul Bernard: "young as he is, 1 had 
rather trust <)->mond with the child than any one else, 
for he is iva<ly of couuci!, and quick of handj* 

“Ay, ami a })nUy pass it has come to.* muttered old 
Oeuteville, "that we uhose business it is to guard Uie 
Ikiv sliould seutl him where you scarcely like to trust 
uiy sou,*’ ^ 

Horniivd paid no furthoi altentinu to liim; but« coming 
forward, r<s]uired another oatl fwi^f the king* that 
Richard .should be as safe and free at his coui't as at 
liouou, and that <a: mipj'olence whatsoever shoulu^he be 
taken from umUu tiu' imiuediule cai^ of his KG%mro, 
Osmond FiU Eric, licit of Cfeuteville. 

After this the king was impatient to and all 

Was piepiuation. Bemaid called Osmond to give 
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fuU uiatructipna on lu9 conduct, and the means of com* 
municating with Normandy, and Bichanl was taking 
leave of Fru Astrida, who had now descended from her 
turret, bringing her hoshige with her. She w'ept much 
over her little Duke, praying that he might be safely 
restored to Normandy, even though she might not live 
to see it ; she exhorted liiiu not to forget the good and 
holy learning in which he had been brought up, to rule 
his temper, aud above all to say his prayers cousUintly, 
never leaving out any as the beads of his r(»siiiy re- 
minded him of their order. As to her own giuudson. 
anxiety for him seemed almost lost in her fears for 
Bichatd, and the chief things she said to him, when he 
came to take leave of her, were directions ah to the care 
he was to take of the cliild, telling Kim the honour he 
now received was one which would make his name for 
ever esteemed if he did but fulfil his trust, the most 
precious that Norman had ever yet received. 

I will, grandmother, to the very best of my power,” 
said Osmond. may die in his cause, hut never will 
I be faithless ! ” 

** Albcric,” isaid llichant, “ are you glad to be going 
back to Mouteinai-?*' 

‘^Yes, my Loi-d,” answered All)eric sturdily, ‘'as glad 
as you will be to come back to Itouen.” 

^*Xheu I shall send for you ilirectly, Alheric, for 
1 slmU tiever love tlie Princes (Jarloman and Lothaire 
half as well as you,” 

“My Lord the King is wstiting for the Duke," said a 
Fr^^ucliman coming forward. 

Farewell, then, Pim Astrida. iJo not weep. I sliall 
soon come back, iVewell Alberic. Take the bar«-taiie<.l 
back to Montiknar, and keep him for my sidee. 
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Fare well Sir Kric. Farewell Count Bernard. When 
the Noiiaaiis come U) conquer Araalf, you will lead 
tlieiQ. U dear, deui Fni Aetrida, farewell again," 
‘’Farewell rny owji darling, the blosaing of Ileaven 
with you, aivl bring you safe home! Farewell, 
( t'^inoud. Ilvavru guard yon, and stieugtben you to Iw 
Ijis shield and his <l(deijce ' ’ 


LrCY Ml AY 
HV v\oin>.s\voKrn 

Ol'i I hail heiud oi l.u« \ (»ia\ . 

And wh'Uj 1 crosbCMl th< wild, 

I 4'hanco<l tti boo at break of (lay 
The solitJiy child 

Xo lualo, n<; roiuiade I.iU'v knew, 
Slie dwelt on a wide inoo^\ 

Tin* s?vvev*test tiling lluU evtu* giow- 
He<»ide a huiuuu doiU * 

Y<»u yet may b]>y the fawn at |))a^, 
The haie iq^uu the gi'cen . 

!tut the sweet tare of Lncy (Imy 
Will never mu«c be seen 

"‘To-night will be a slonuy uightr- 
You to the town must go^ 

And take a lantern, Child> to light 
Your mother tlu‘ough the snow ^ 
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Thai, Father? will 1 gladly do: 

Tis scarc4dly alWrnoou - 
The mineteM’lock^ has just struck two, 

Ami youihu* is the moon ! '' 

At tins tlm Fid her raiscxl Ins liO(»k/“ 

And snaj>p<Hl a faggot band 
He plied his work; — and Lucy i:oi>k 
Tlu^ huileni iu hex' haml. 

Not blither is the inoimtain nnj • 

With mnuy a want(»n stroke. 

Her Ibel disperse the po\vdtu*y snow. 

That lists up like smoke. 

'Die storm came on before its time 
Sin; wandered up and <lo\\n ; 

And nuujy a hiil did liUey climb: 
i5ut 11(5 ver reacheil the town. 

The wretched parents all dial nij^lil 
Wmit shouting far and wide; 

Ihit l.httH! wa.s noidier sound nor v ighl 
To seive diem for u guide. 

At day break, on a hi!l they stoo*! 

That'<overl<»oked the nu/or; 

Aud theiiiMi thej' saw ll.e bridge. f)i' wood 
A furlong from Uieir 

* orif;Ur lUy lunAU^f ‘^A (Jjuojii atUdicd to i 

i.y., to a houH' «1 fch‘> word mv)isU.r only }n,f.fbi>r form •A 

I he w*>rd j»ut Iwou H U us^id ij» Ihc 

se m,*' "f ^ 

- tfijok^ A cui vod kiiit’K UM'd ia cuttutj^; w«oil 

* Fitgqot^lcintly the baud or cord (msule of »injw or twigg) uavd tc 
fagtou togotber a fa^goi or bundJkf of i^ekft. 
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They wept — and, turning homeward, cried* 

“ In heaven we all shall meet ; " 

When in tlie snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy s feet. 

Tlion downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small • 

And through the broken hawthorn-hedge,^ 

And by the long stone-wall ; 

And then uu open held they crossed: 

'file marks were still the same ; 

I'luiv tracK’ed them on, nor ever lost : 

And to the bridge tlmy came. 

I’liey followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks one ])y one, 

Into the middle of the plank ; 

/.h i further, there were none 

— Vet some maiuUiiu that to this day 
is a living cliild ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy OVay 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O’er rough and smooth she trips along. 

And never looks bohiTui ; 

Ami sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 

' /itiwihoth-hed'ft, h(»<ige or boundary- mark, madti ot prickly 
calitid hitwffMrit, planted close toother in a lino. 
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THK KJGllT USK OF KNOWf.KDOK. 

ISY SMILKS. 

It is the use wii make of the ptmers intrusted u» us 
whicli constitutes our only just claim to resju^cl. He 
who employs Iiis one talent, arifj^ht is as much to Ijc 
honoured as he to whom ten talents' have bcjcn Li:iveJi, 
I'herc is really no more jHirsonal merit attaching to the 
)>osse8sion of b\ 4 icruu‘ intcllc(itual powers than there is 
in the succoasiou to a large e.^^tate. How are those 
powers used — ^liuw is that estate employed? The initul 
may accumulate large stores of knowledge without any 
us(d'ul purpose; hut the knowledge must Im* allied to 
<io<»dness and w'isdorn, ami mnhodied in upright clia- 
raeter, else it Is naught. Pcrdulozzi^ even ludd inted- 
lec.tual training hy itself to he jiornicious; insisting that 
the roots of all knowledge must strike and feed in Uic 
soil of the rightly-governed will. The. accjui.sitiou of 
knowledge may, it is true, jirutei't a. man against tlu 
meaner felouie,;^ of life; but m>t in any degree again.st 
its selfisli unless foiiitied by sound })rinciples and 
habits. Ihmce do we lind in daily life so many instance.'- 
of men who are wedl-int'ormed in ii^tellecL, but ntlcily 
<leforincd in chtu'acLer; filled wdtli the leaiiiing ef th<‘ 
schools, yet po^ses.sing little j»ractical wisdom, and 
offering example's for warning laliier than iniitation. 
An often quoted expre.ssion at thi.s day is that “ Know- 

^ Tberc in u rcfemitjc h»*iu to a sUh y in thn KiMt, callnl ito iWahlr. 
of the Ten TalenUf. B^v Taimii arc moaiit the of I’rov'ifbncc, in 
the Avay of mental ability ami capacity of all kiudH that aie giv*;n to 
man to l>e made use of aud to improved. 

» Tcaa a 8iri«M (fetitleman of the bust coJitury who devieed 

a famous bystciu of eduLMtiou- 
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ledgo is ))ower;*’ but so also ai*e fiinaticism. (Icspotism, 
anihitjon. Knowbiclge, of itself, !nilesa wisely directed, 
iidghi merely make bad men more dangerous, and the 
seeieiy in which it was regardeil as the highest gootl, 
little hfjttcr than a paudemonhuri.^ 

It is possible that at this day we may even axaggerate 
the importance of litoraiy culture. AVe are apt to 
imagine that because we posse?:> many libraries, in- 
stitutes, anil museums, we are makiivj great progress. 
Hut such facilities may as often ho a hindrance as a 
heJp to individu.il solf-cullnre of the highest kind. The 
poss(issiun Ilf d library, ur the free use of it, uo inert* 
const iLuUja learning, than the {)us.session of wealth cor*- 
stilui-os gmjorosity. Though we undoutitedly possess 
gnai* facilities it is ricvertheloss tnie, as of old, that 
wisdom and lUKlerstanding can only become the pos- 
siiission of individual men by travelling the old road of 
observation, attention, perseverance, and industry. Th*' 
possession of the more materials of knowledge is some- 
thing v(?ry different from wisdfuii ami understanding, 
w)]ich are reuchetl through a higher kind of discipline 
than tlvat of reading, — ^wluch is often but a mere passives 
reception of other nif. mi's thoughts; there, being little or 
no active effort of mind in the transaction. Then how 
much of our reading is but the inaulgence of a sort of 
iutcllectnal dram-driukiiig,^ imparting a grateful excite- 
mont for the moment, without tlie sliglitcst effect in 
imiu'oving and enriching the mind or building Up the 
character. Tims many indulge iliernselvos in the con- 

* Punde.nunntnn, tho ntuxic of aU tiiwiis. 

* Iham-drinidivf “drinkiag 4m.ill dmugfita of iutoxicatiii;^ 

tiouoni,'' ciiok driia^lu Mu>; fiiiiHcieat to stimakito. without i&toxi> 
oaiang. Dram oii^iaally meunt a einiait weight or uioaiuire, aud is 

so ust d ill AMnlupoit weight 



ccit tliat they are cultivating their niinds. when Ihey 
are only employed in the humbler nccu|)ation of 
time, of wliiet) pi?rin'ips tlio best thnt ofifi Ik* said is tinu 
it keeps them from doing wm-ac* things 

It is also to be l)onie in mind that llio e\])erii*nee 
gatliored fn>rn books, though often valuable, is but of 
tlie nature of karniv^/ ; whortias the experience gained 
from actuul life is of tlie nature of wudom ; and a small 
stfuv of th<? latter is Morth vastly more than any stock 
of the former. Lord Bolingbroke* truly sidd tluil 
‘‘Whatever study tends tteither directly mtr indireoily 
to make us better intui ami citizens, is at best but a 
apocious and ingenious sort of idleness, and th(i know- 
If'dge we acipn're by it only a creditable kind of ignor- 
a tun*. — nothing more.” 

rsoful and inslruolive though good reading may be, 
it is yet only one, mode of cultivating the mind ; au»l is 
much less influential than practical oxperien,ce and good 
example in the formation of charac.ier. There wene 
wise,, valiant, and tnic-heartcd men hied in England, 
long beioi'e the existence of a 5eading [)ublic. Magna 
Cliai'ta- was sectired by men who signed the d^ed with 
their marks. Though aliogelhijr unskilled in tlio art of 
deciphering the liKnary signs i^y which juim'i])les wen?, 
deiioiuinated upon puj^er, they yet uud(?i‘Htood and ap^ 
preciate*!, and boldly contendc<l for, the thing.s them- 
selves. Thus th« foundation^ of Englisli liberty w^ere 
laid by luen, wln^, though illiierato, were nevertholesa 


‘ Lord UoUngbrokv‘ was h pbiJoaoplicr (ut, well 

statc.sTiiAn) io tb« reigu of Quocu Anne. 

* King JoLu, ono of the wor-st kiiigs tkafc over roigneJ in Eu^ijUnd, 
was forccrn.>y the English iiobJcs in 1215 tofjiign fJhtrta.^ i.w, the 

Orvjai Chiwier: which was a wrtu»*a proifiiee that the khtfr,, of Km^land 
would aJwayi reeiivtt the rigiu^i and hijerties of the peojile of EngJaud 
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of the very hij^hcst stamp of character. And it must 
be arhnilttjJ that the cluef object of culture is, not 
rn(*n‘l y to till the mind with other men’s thoughts, and 
to ho tlie ])asHive recipient of tlieir impressions of things, 
hut to eiihirgc our individual intelligence, and render us 
more useful and ellicient workers in the sphere of life 
to wliich wc may lx- culled. Many of our mf>st energetic 
and useful work(*rs have been hut sparing readers, 
llrindley' and Stephenson^ did not Iojuti to read and 
write until tliey reached umtihood. and yet they did 
g7'<!at works and lived manly lives; J.dui Hunter® could 
hardy read or write when he was twenty years old, 
thouidi he «iould make tahle.s and chairs with* any car- 
penter in the tivule. ‘‘I never read,'* said the givat 
[)hysiologist when lecturing hefor<* liis cWs; “this"-- 
pointing to some jaut of the subject'’* ludbre him — “this 
is the work that, you must study if you wish to become 
eiuiiient in your ]irofe8siom’* When told that one of his 
contempomnes Ijud changed him with biting ignorant of 
the dead languages, he said, “1 vvoulil undertake to 
teach him that on tlio dead body wliich lie never knew 
in any language, dead or living/* 

It is not then now much a man iria}’ kumv, that is 
of importance, but the end and purpose for which he 
knows it. 'J*he oliject of knowledge ^;hould be to imiture 
wisdom and im{)rove character, to rhnder us better, 

* Jinndhy was a j^reat English engineer, who lived in the loal 
century. Ho is chiefly famous for tho great canals which he \ 

/ Stfphtiu^L was a great English engineer of tho present century 
(ilictl 1848), ^^ho i.<; often callod *‘tho father of railways,” because he 
was the rtrst tt> bring them into use. 

^ John IhinUr was one of the greatest auatoinlsts that ever lived. 
He flourished during tho latter part of tho last century. 

* Note this peculiar idiom. With here means quite as well as. 

^ Subject is tJie technical term among suigeons, for the dead hody^ 
whi<di they dissect or cut up to study its anatomy. 
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hrt])pier, and moreuseftil ; more benevolent, more ener- 
getic, and more efficient in the jmrsuit ol* every liigh 
parpi>so in life. Whe.n people once fall iut(» the habit 
of admiring and encouraging ability as such, without 
reference to moral cimraeier — and religious and political 
opinions ans the couen'te form of morn I character — tiiey 
are on the highway lo all sorts of degradation.'’^ We 
must ours(dvc;R ftc an<l </o, and not rest satished merely 
witli reading and meditating over what other men liave 
lK‘eu and done. Our Ik^sI light“ must hit made life, and 
our best, thought action. At least wc ought to be able, 
to say, as Jtiobter® did, “ I have mad(i as much out of 
myself as could be made of the slutV, and no man should 
require more ; for it is every man’s duty to discipline 
and guide liimself, with Gods hoi]), according to 
njsponsilulities aTi«l tlie faculties with which he has bcei) 
endowed,” — Smilks’s Self-Help,'" 


THE VET LAMa 

rsY WOIlimVOHTH. 


fliK dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink; 

I heard a voice ; It said, " JJrink, pretty creature, drink f ” 
And, looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mount ain-lamb with a Maiden at its side 


* From the Saturday JReview, 

^ IjKfht is here used in the souse of knowledtje or enliaht^TturU, 

^ }iv ht^ was a fainoaH German philosopher ami novelist, who liiwi 
ui 
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Nor sheep nor kine were near; the lamb was all alone, 
An<l by a slcixler coni was tethered to a si«>ne; 

Will) OOP knee on the grass ditl the little Maiden Imecb 
Will!-' \i) that monnUiiii-lainb she gave Its evening ni<'ab 

Inrnb, wliile from her hand hn thus his supper took, 
S<M‘rin;d to feast with head and ears; and his tail with 
pIpjAvsnre shook, 

“ I)rink, jin-tiv orcalare, ilrink/’ she said in such a tone, 
Thai I almost reetdved her heart into my *nvn. 

'Twas Barbara I jewth\' aite, a child t)f beautv rare I 
I wateheil lli'Mii with <l(dig)it, the\ were a lovely pair. 
Now ^\ith h(‘r empty r^aii the maiden iurnetl away; 

Ihit ore ton yards wen? gone her footstejvs did she star. 

Wiglil toward^ the lamb she look(?d ; and from a slwely 
place 

I unobserved eonld see the workings of Inn' face; 

If Nat un? to her tongin^ eonld measured numbers bring, 
Thus, IhongiU 1, to her lamb that little maid might siijg : 

'‘What ails lhe<\ young one t Whatt Why pull so 
at thy coni ? 

Is it not w<'ll with thee ? w ell both for bed and board ? ' 
'Phy ploi- of grass is soft, and green as grass can bo ; 
Kest, liUlo young »mc% rest ; wha. hst that ai loth :hoe ? 

What i.s it thou would seek? What is wauling to 
thy heart ? 

Thy limbs are iht*v not strong ? and beautiful thou art : 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers theV/Jiave no 
peers; 

And that green corn all day is rustling in thy ears. 

^ /W mid board is u phraao soTuotimea (thongh not ofton) used; it 
tuoiiua lodging amf/ootL 
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If the «uu shining hot. ilo l.ait strvU.li thy \v4n»]lon 
oluiiii, 

This beech is staiiilin^ by, its covert tliuu caiist |;tiin ; 
Tor vail) and mountaiii-stoniis ! tie' like tlH>u ihicd'st not 

ftMU’i 

The raiu and storm uro lliaL sr.uvely cim conic 

hero, 

Ihisl, little youuM ot»e, rest ; ihou hast t'ori*Ot the day 
When my iailmr Ibnnd the.(* (ivst in i»liiccs lav away ; 
Many Hocks wow mi llie hills, hnt lh(*u wevl o\vn'‘<i hs 
none, 

And thy n\ illicr IVom thy side for evermmv wur y^mie. 

lie look tiuiti ill Ills urnis, and in pily hrou-dit thee ht>m<; 
A blH.ssfd day Idr ! t’neii Vvhithor W(;uld>t thou roam 
A failhiul nurse lliou iia.a: iln* clam lhai did llufc year 
Upmi the ijK'UuUiiu t‘»|).s m) kinder ci»ul<l have hecn. 

Thou know bt th^it twice a day I have hieucrlvt. thee, in 
this cun 

hvesh wator trom ihe luouk, as elcar as ever lan ; 

And twice in the day, when tin*, «fiuuiul is \ve,t with dew 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm miik it is ami new 

Thy limbs will soon twice as stout as they uni now, 
Then 111 yoke thee to my cart like; a jVmy in llie nlough ; 
My [daymute tlimi slialt ho; amJ when tin* wind is cold 
Our lieartli Mhulkh<' thy bed, our house shall \nt thy fold. 

It will not, will m»t re.bt!— l\>or crealuiv, can it he 
Thai tis thy mothers heait which is working so i*» tiurc i 
things tiiai I know' not of belike thee arc dear. 

And driksams of things which thou canst neither see tjnj 
hear. 
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Alas, the uiountain tops that look so green and tair 
Tve heard of fearful winds and darkness that coiue 
1 1 lore ; 

'i’he hltJe brooks tlial. seeiu all pa^iiiiie and all play. 
When ihi'V aie aii^ry, rour like lions lor their prey. 

Here tlnai need sL u.iL divad llie raven in the sky; 

Ni<^ht atul day thou arr sale. - -air i’uttage is likartl by. 
Why bleat .^o after me ''' W'hy pnii so at thj^ chain? 
Sleep — and at break of ilay I Mill to tJiee a^aiu ' ' 

— As hoiiie\v'a}‘d ihrou^h the lane I Moot M'ith lazy feet, 
Thts song to myself did 1 oftentimes re|‘e.at; 

And it seemed, as 1 retraced the ballad l»ne by line 
Ttjat but half of u was her.:», ami om* bidf of it was tuin*. 

Again, and oiioo ugaiu, ili<i 1 repeat the song; 

“Nay,*' said F, “more thaw half to the damsel must 
belong, 

i<*or she looked with such a look, and she spaktJ wulh 
such a tune, 

That I almost receiver! her heart into my own/* 


Aid BABA AND THE FDUTY THIEVES. 

FROM “ rilK AUAIUAN' NlUllTS.*' 


In a certain town of Vei-sia, situated on the confines o! 
the doiuiiiions the Khalif of Bagdad,^ there lived 

The KhAiii' of Haj^dad was fonuorly tha hiiad of tho Muhaion^an 
rvligioti, ood rtttod over large dom:iiioi\e in WeKtoro Aaia* » 

a town ou the TigriH in Afdjttic Turkey. Tha iHudifid)# llagdad 
finally eobreitw by the MughttU ui 
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two brothem, one of whuut was called Kdsiin. and the 
othei’ Ali Bal>a. Their father, at iiis ilcath, loft thtun 
hub a modei-aUi fortune, which tlioy ilivided equally 
between thetn. It might therefore be uatnrally con- 
jectured that their riches would bo the srune ;)(chaiioe, 
liowevcr, ordered it otlierwiee. 

Kasim maiTied a woniau wlio, very soon after lier 
nuptijii! 3 ,(^lHJCarue beireas a very well funiished sho]^/ 
ii warehoufse filled vvitii good imirchandiso, and !.st)me 
considemble properly in land; and h<* tiuis found him- 
self on n! sudden ipiito at his and thus became 

one of the richest luerchauts in the town. 

Ali Baba, on tlie otlmr Imfid, wlio had lukeii a wife in 
no l^elter circuiustancos than he himself was, lived in a 
very |*oor house, and had ti(» oth»'r meaiis of gaining his 
livelihood, and supporting biswih^ and cliildren, tlian by 
going to cut Nvood in a neigh bouving forest, and ca.rry- 
ing it abfjut the town on three iusses,- which fouued 
the whole of his capifal, to sell. 

^ Ali Baba wont one day to the foriist, and ha<l nearly 
tinfshed eiUting ns mncli wutni as his assos <a>uid carry, 
when he ])ercetved a thick column of dust rising in the 
air, which appeared to come from the right the spot 
where he was, and to be advancing towawls him. He 
looked at it very attentively,,iind waft able to dLtinguish 
a nuineroua company of horRemea who were appnmching 
at a quick pace,? 

r 'Although that pari of tlm country was never sfH>ken 
of as l}eing infested with roWK;rs„ Ali Bal>a ncvcrthelessf 
<ioujecturod that thesci men were of that dmioTnination./ 
Without tlierefore at all <5on»ideringrwh«lt might beribmo 
of his and only care was to. save himself./ 

He instautdy climbed up into a tree, the brauchoi 
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of which/ at !i vrcry little height fmra the groattd>sprea'l 
out so close aiitl thick, that they woi*(3 separatefl only in 
one sinnll space. Ho placed himself thereJbi’e in the 
midst of theseUvith tlio givatast assumnco of securit)3 as 
lie could sec ovorytliiiig that passed vcithout l>eing ol> 

rved. The tree itself also grew at the foot of a sort of 
isolated rook, considerably higher than the tn?.o, and in a 
manner so ,slooj>,{!]iat it could not he easily ascended, > 
<.l‘he men who appeared sloul, powerful and well 
/iiouuted/ came, ii]) to the Ne,ry rock, where they aliglited. 
Ali llah'i tioiintiid forty »•: them, .ml was v<iry .sure, 
both from thoir a[»p(Mram'o and mode of e(.[ui[)ineot, that 
they were roldrus. ( Nor was he wrong in his couje<'ture , 
for they were, in fact, banditti* who/, without eommitting 
any dcprcAlatious^in tIu‘ ii*dg!ibonrhood, carried on their 
system of plundew at a cmiaiilorablc di-slauce, and had 
only tlujir place of romde/.vous" in that spot; amKwhiil 
he almost iuunodiabdy .saw them do conhnue<l liim in 
this ojnuiou.) Itach horseman took the bridle off his 
hoi'se, and hung over its head a bag, lllled with barley, 
which he had l»rougblwith him; and having all faMened 
their horses to soinetiiing, they took choir travelling 
bags, which appeared so heavy, that Ali liaba thought 
they were filled with gold and silver. 

7. Tho robber, who was nearest to him, and whom Ali 
Uaba U>nk for their captain, came with his bag on 
shoulder close to the rock, at the. very spot where the 
tive was, in whicli he bad concealed himself, .exfer the 

‘ UV/i-wtownrfVt MiLMUs ruling un good hiyrikzs. 

* Szndiiti is ou'- fonu «f thi» pbmd of (kirdif, tJic wthi:i .fonwe beiu^ 

fhituiiU, The vbor«i is acriv4»tl from Out inUiAu im otttUw, ol 

which the pi UmI in whence the loi-rn . . 

* IpronottMC^ roH-4fii/*tiyv^ the n hefh!) Fteuch 

word, luid tttiiMUis tm a/s^&fnUd pi4t>ce 
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roluHT luMl iuafte his way among somp Imshpjs ami ahnibs 
that grr w there, he very distinctly pronmincod lhes<> 
vvorclsj.nM';N,svsAMK!-- Avhieh*'^^ Hahaheanl as distinctlv 
tiiey were ntioio.d. ^ 'Jlie captain of the hand hft<} 
no sooner spoken them, than a do(»r inimediufely ojanidl : 
and after having nnule all his niofi pass hehae him, and 
go thrfiugh the <l«^«>r, he entered also, and tlui diun- closed. 
j.The roldievs continued within the rock U)r a (‘ondder- 
ahle lime; and Ali Ilaha was compelletl to remain i»n the 
Irt'c, and wait with juitience for their d(!partnte, as lie. was 
afraid if ho loft his present situation and emioavoutaMi 
!•) save Inhusidf hy llight, either some, or all of them 
might come out Hi* was nevertheless strongly leni)»tdi 
to creep down, seize tvvi> of their horses, mount (»ne and 
lead the other hy the l/iidle, and lltns, diiving liis three 
before. Ijiin gain I!k* town. (The nnc(frtHinty,Ju)w- 
tfver, of success rtiade him follow the. safe)* mode ) 
f. At length the dmur <»])<‘n(Ml. ajul lln^ fortypohhers e.amo 
out; the captain; eontia.ry to wliat lie. did wljeri they 
entered, dlrst ma<le his a[ipearanc«C' After he had seen 
all his troop pass <»ul before him, Ali llaha In*, aid lihn 
proiioniicc words, shut, sb.samI‘:, Kadi man tlicn 
returned to lus horse, put on its bridle, fastened his hag, 
and mounted. Wheji the captain saw' tliat they were all 
retuly t<» proceed/ he put himsHlf at riieir luiad/^und they 
departed the stline way they came. ^ 

Ihiha dhUnot iuunediatidy come down Irnj^JJtlie 
treci Wcause he thought that tliey might have forgotten 
somethmg, and be obliged to come back, and 
Bhonid thus get into some ftorape.')(He follow'cd them 

IKiMota use<l itt thU BfsruHS It 

ncist» and m tfiU it aJwaya c/rnoTi in 
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with }m oyes ns far as he coulcj||| and, in order to he inon* 
be(*ure, he did not come down tdl a coneiderable time 
after IkuI lost sii^ht of iheiiL As he recollected th»* 
words lln". ca|>t;iiii i>f the robbei’S made uae of to open 
and sliut tie? door/^]if^ had the curiosity lo try if the 
same elVect would be produced by his j>ri)noimcin|]r tljern) 
ITe made his way therefore through ilie bushos, and 
pcrredvod the door which tliey concealed. wtmt up 
lo it. and calle,d out. “Open Sesame.” when the door 
iiistATitly H»*\v wide iipen ! 

//- All Haha i.‘.\]>octed lo (iod only a dark and ol>scurc 
oiive ; and was much asiotiiHluai at seeing a lai’ge, 
spacion.s. woll-lighlod. ami vaulted room dug out of the 
rock, and higher than a man could reach. It received 
its liglit from the l<>p of the ro'dc, cut out in a similar 
manner. He obstuwed in it a large quantity of pro- 
visions, tmme, rolls bales of rich imuclmudi^e piled up, 
silk stuffs and brot^ades, ricb and valuable carpets, and, 
besides all this, great cjuant.ities of irtouey, both silver 
and g«.»ld, some in heaps, and some in large leal her bags, 
jdaced (,ui another. At the sight of all these things, 
it seemeAl to him, that, this cave had been used, not only 
for years, but for centuries, as a retreat for rv:)bber», who 
Imd I'ogularly succeeded each other 

All Baba did not hesitate long as lo the plan he should 
pursue, lie went into the cave, and as soon as he was 
there, the door shut ; but as he knew the secret by which, 
to open it, this gave him no sort of uneasiness. . le paid 
no attention to the silver, but^nade directly foi^the gold 
coin, and paiiicularly that which was in the iNiga He 
took up, at several times, as mneb as he could carry,* 
and when he had got together what he thoi%iit sufficient 
fosrloading his three asses, he wont and eoitlecfeed them. 
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as they bjirl f^ach. strayed to «onic distance. Pie 
bronidn them fts close us he could to the r<tck, and loaded 
them; and, in order to (‘.tniceal tie*, sacks, he. so covens I 
the whole over with wood, that no one could ]»eiceive 
anvihinji; eUc. Wluui he had tinished all this, he went, 
up to Llm door, and had no sooner pronounced the words, 
* Shut, Stifuime/* tluni closed; lor although it shut of 
itself every time he w'ont in, it- remained open on 
rfuning out hut by command^ 

n 'I'his hein^i; <lonc, Ali Baba took tlie rotid to llu? town, 
und, wdicn he got to bis i»wn house, he drove his asses 
into ji ,'<niall court, and shut the gate with great rave, 
lie MmiW dowm tlio .onall ouantily rd' wood tlniT cov»;r(*d 
the bai:H, and carried the hitter into the house, whore he 
hdd them do%vn in a u gidar uianner belbrc his wife, who 
was sitlitcj: ujion a sofa. 

K His wife hdt tho sacks, to know their contentH: ami 
wneu she found them U* he full <»f iuonoy,iShe suS]K;eL(‘d 
her husband of haung stolen tlieiri, ho that when he 
Drought thoni all ladori', her, she eonlii not- help saying 
“Ali Baha, is it ])o.s.sd)l<' Owt you .‘*lioulfh-' He iin- 
mediately inr^nupiefl her; " IVac(‘, my d(:ar wife/ 
exclaimed he, ''do not alann yours<df ; 1 am not a thief, 
unless lliat title be atUiched to those who lake from 
thieves. You will change your bad <^pinion of me, when 
I shall have tohl you my giK^d He emptied 

the sacks, the conduits of which fonned a great lieup 
of gold, that quite dazzled his wife'.s eyes ; and when 
he bad he related bis wholes adventure, from 

liegiiming to end ; ;uid, as he concluded, he above all 
things oonjur^l her to keep it secret 

A JSU Ifp metUM tscoepi hy nmmand; uaWs it 

wiksnA <l« oOKMbflL 
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His ro(:ov( ] iiiir from her alarm; began to rejoice 
with All liiibji on tImj losUaiuto cirrninstarioe which luni 
Iml'jilicn l limn ;,*an«l was going to count over the niouey 
1,!}' !K‘foi‘' le r, j>iKu‘ by picoe. Wliul are you 
going to ilo r’ he; “ \ on aro very wile; you 

wouM iievei lirue Honii e.{,untirig I will imruetliately 
ilig a pit t,o htu'\ il ill ; v <; iinve iiu litiio t(i h>sf.* ll 
is proper, though/’ repli\-tl \]\r. wilt*, “ tliut- wc should 
kUiAV ncruly wlial ih« re may W\ I will go for 

i\ small measure, in I he neighbourhood : ami, wlnlst you, 
arc dig;'.iiig Ihe j»7l I will .:..:ei'‘aiu how n ueli thorn is/ 
'' “ What, yon \\iml to do, replit‘ti Ali lhihct/‘ is of 

710 u ,c; Mild, if }ou will tako ny advi('(‘, you will give 
up the iulmilion. However, (h» a.s you i»leasc, only rp- 
Tm‘iiih'‘r not to lietray the .sucre:/’ 

In order to satisfy lit;r.self, tin wife c‘l Ah Haha set olf 
and went to hurhiothto in-Inw, Ka.sim, who lived a short 
diwtaneo from her linusi', ‘‘Kasim, was from lunue, .so she 
addrc-sscd Imrst’lf to hi.', w'ife. whom slic hem/ed to lend 
her a measuni for a few minutt*s. She inquired if she 
wantcil a largo or a Muall one, lo which AH Habas wife 
replied, that a small one wmuhi suit heig “That \ will 
wdlli ] luasure/' said the sictor-in-law ; “ wait a raomeiit, 
and 1 will hringdl you.” Slie went to S(s;k,a ineasurq, 
hut,nKiing !U <juainteil with tlie poveay of AJi Baba/ahe 
was onrious to know what sort of grain his wife wanted 
to measure; she, therefore, thought of i>ulting some 
(allow under tho inciteure, wdiich she did, with .lit its 
bi*ing perceptible. She i^euirned with it ; and, presenting 
it to tlie wife of Ali Baba, .^apmlogised for having made 
her wait so long, wdth the excuse that siie some 
difficulty in finding it. 

The mfo of Ali Baha returaed home; and, placing the 
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rneaRiirfi on the hcaj) (»f hllt'il Hiii] tla-n <*ioptitvl it 
lit. a lilrie tlistimce, on Uuv sofa, till liad nnjiLsui’CMi 
the whole; her hnshand huvinij by thU time dnjj; the 
fur its m'option, she. iutbriniMl him how man}" nieaanres 
there were, wdth which tljey Avero very well rote 
toaiod While Ali I'aba was hniyine the i^ohl, liia wih*, 
lo prove her di*i,e:»']u*e mnl ])niiet.ua]ity, went hack willi 
the im^fisnre to Jier sister-in-law. l»nl without oi>servini.\ 
that a piece of |'<»hl liad stuck to the hottoin of it. “ llere^ 
sister/* said site, on reUirniii]^ h, “ yon see I have not 
kept your measure lon^; I am imndi ulvlij^id to you for 
lend ill;; it me./’ 

it The wnfo of Ali Ihiha had searcely turned her hack, 
wlum Kilsiiu’s wife louke<l at the hotloni ol llie measure, 
and was inexpres.'?il>ly astonj.sherl to a j»i(‘C(.‘ of ;;(jld 
stickin;^ to it. Envy instantly took jiussession of her 
bix'asc. “What/’ sai<l .slie to herself, “ Ali Haha me:..nurcs 
his gold ! and wlien^ can that miserahh; wreteli, luivo 
gotten it?*’ llor hn.’^band, Kflsim, a,s was before men- 
tioned, was from h-nue; he had o,)uc, as usual, to Ids 
slujp, fnun \vh(;nce lie would not return (ill evening 
Hie time of liis absence appeared an age to lujr, she was 
in such a state of impatience to acquaint, him with a 
circumstance Avhich she concluded would surplice him 
as much as it had surprise<l her. . • 

'On liis vetflrn home, his wife said lo him, “Kasim, 
you 'tliiak you «circ rich, hut yon are deceivffd: Ali Ikjba 
has infinitely tuoro wealth than you are possessed of; he 
dws not count his money, |is you do; he nieaKun*.^ it.** 
Ivilsim demanded an explanation of this enigma ;; and 
she uumvelled it by acquamting him with tim exp<;dicnt 
she had used to niako this discovery/zand showing him 
^e piece of money she had found jodhering to the bottbih 
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of the iTK 3 asnr« ; Ji c<iiu so ancirnt, tlvif thf> name of the 
priiice, wliicli wjih enu;nivori on it, was unknown to her 
Itf.Far from feelino nny satisfaction at the good foiliuie 
which his brother Jmd met with, to relievo him from 
])(n'»niv, Kiisiiii conenved an imjdacahh' jealousy on the 
oceasiom He ])rissed almost tlu* whole nighl. without 
e.losing his eyes. The next morning, before sunrise, lie 
went to him. He di<l not titiat him as a brother ; that en- 
dearing iippcdliition had been forgi>fton ‘^iiico his marriage 
with the rich widow. Ali Hubu, ’ said he, addressing 
liiin, “you are, very reserved in your aiTairs : you [>re.tpud 
to he poor and ini<erable, and a b{‘ggar. and yet you 
mciisniv. your money.” Brother/ replied AH Ihiba, '*1 
do not iindersta.nd your meaning; ))ray explain your!¥.dr." 

■ “ Do not ))rctemi ignorance/* resumed Kasim, sltowdag 
him the, piece (»!’ gold his wife had given him:'* How 
many jneces/’ aclde.d he, “Lave you like this, that my 
wife found stir,king to the bottom of tin*, measure which 
vours borrowcvl of ho.r yesterday 

i'- From this speech, Ali liaha soon conjectured that 
Ktisim, and his wife also, in coTisoqucuce of his own 
wife’s obstinacy, were already acqnuintedi with what he 
wjis so interested to conceal from them; but the dis- 
covery was made, and nothing could now be done to 
remeKly the evil. Without showing the least signs, of 
surprise nr vexation, lie frankly owned 'to his brother 
the whole allkir, and told him by wliat^ chance he had 
found the retreat of the thieves, and 'where ' was 
situated; and he oflered, il he would agree to keep it 
secret, to share the treasure with him. 

This I certainly expect/' replied KAaim, in a haughty 
tone; and added, "but I desire to know also ibe precise 
spot whero this txaaauxe lies concealed ; the marks and 
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which may lea*^ to it» and cnublo me to visit the 
|»hu*o sliould I foel myself imdined ; otherwise. 1 

will go iiiid iidonii officer of the [lolice of it. ll vou 
icfu8c to *‘om].]y, yiui will not (»ijly he deprived of all 
hope of obtaining any ino^v. but yon will (>vcn lose Hint 
you lifive already taken; and f, m-tond^ shall nreiv*; my 
))0!tU)Ji, fur having informed against vou.” 

>\(A]i Habit, lf(l more by liis ualtiiul gooilnehs of licnit, 
lliaii intimiUatttd Ity ilte insolt'iit nieriaec'^ of a 
brotJier, gave him all tbe iiifonnation lit; ilesiicdjntitl 
t'veii told him tUo wordt; he mtt't jtroijonnee, both mi 
entfriug the c.'i\e. itiid on unilliiig it. Kilsiin minle rftl 
further inquiries of Ali Hnbti, but left him with ibe 
ijeteruuita.li<in to lueveut him frmu di riving any further 
Itenofit from the troasuro ho luul ili.scovered. J'uil of tlie 
liope of pcKSsessing himself of the, wliole, lie set, off the 
next, inoriiin", iHjfore break of day, •with ten nmle;, 
loaded with bii-ge bitskots, wbieli Im piiqiosed to fill, .still 
indulging the prlisiieot of taking n niuel) huger munbei 
in a seoond exjiodilion, ftcwrdiiig to tlie siinis lie niiglit' 
find in lln* cave. He Iriok the road whicli Aii Haha had 
pointed out, and arrived at the, rock ami tlie tree, which, 
from description, he kn<>w to tie the same that had c(.>n- 
cealed his hrotlier. He looked for the door, and won 
discovered it ; and to cause it to open, jironounced the 
woids, " ()tw3u,^esatne ; ’’ the d< e ohoyed, he entered, and 
it immediately sfterwardi, closed. KxsTuining th" ca vi*, 
he was in the utmost aalonisbinent to see uiucU more 
riches than the descrijition «f Ali Balm had led him to 
expect; and his odnuration increased as he c-vamined 
each tyng wparaUdy, Avaricious as he was, and fond 
of vamsf, he ootdd have passed the whole day m fearstiug 
bos eyes with £he sight of so much gold ; but he reflected 
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lliat li»^ wfi's niu\o ta \nko away and load his< ton iniilo?? 
with a« much i\s lu* could anmss; lie took up a uuiuhoi 
of sacks, and, couiiiig to the d*H>r,(liis iisiwd llllcd witii a 
Tuultitudc of idc.ju’, Tar i‘ciuovt'd ('mm that whioli was (*t 
Tiinf:t c(Ui8c4juo!i(‘(‘ fu liiiiijlic found tliat he had foii^oPeJ, 
the i in port a fit. wurd:;, and, itistead of projuuniriiij; “ Se- 
same, ” lie said, •* Opiiii, bai‘j('y.” ^ Jhj Wiis strin'k witli 
asUniisliiiicut nu iwircciviip^ ihnt the door, instead ’ ot- 
ilyiiaj: ojHjn, ivuiained closed. Ho named various oilier 
kinds of oriiiii:idl hut ila* \v<‘r(> call(?d upon, and 
the iloor did not toovc. 

X^rfKaMini was no\ pie}>arod fVu an a<l\eulu»'e of tliL> 
nalure; in the niuuincnt danger i!i wliich he iudiclc 
liimstdf, fear took entire possession of his ntindj the 
more lu' undeuvraired to recollect llie wind “St‘saiue," 
llie more was his imnuory eoiifuscd, aiul lie reniaincHl as 
totally ignorant (d* it as il he hail nev(U‘ heard the word 
irienlioiKul J[I(\ threw the sacks he liad collcctod on 
the ground, and ]iacecl with Iiasty steps backward and 
forward in iIkj cave: (the riches wliie.li surrounded him 
had no longer chanus for his iumginalion.p 

Hut let 113 le.avt* Kdsiiu to tfeplonf hii, ovmi fate, lor 
he docs not deserve our co^ipa$siori. 

The robbers returned to Ihcir cave •‘owards nooti ; 
and when they were within a shor distance of it, and 
,^a\v the imilcs belonging to Kanim lador with baskets, 
sUnuliiig about the rock, tJiey were a good deal surprised 
at such a novelty, ihey immediately advanced \t full 
speed, and drove away the .ton mules, which Kasim had 

^ To ttiia«i'8tanil we mnat retuember that Se^nwiA (the word sup* 
powii to ha7« tiie f>ower of ojieniug the door^ is alsdi^ihe misner of 
a kind of semi, railed i» umAt parts of India HI. itinoinbsro«i 

that ho hati to us|p tlio nnaiu of $oMo kind of teod'; btat he eoiild not 
refuembcjr tho right kind* 
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ncglt^cted to fask’U, and whicli, therofoiv, took 

flight, and diapM’6*^.d in the torosit, «(» as to get quittj out 
ol‘ sight. The robbers did not give thoinselves tlio 
tro\d»lo tt) mil after ihcj nmlea; for their chief object 
was to discover him to wlioiu they belonged. While 
some were e.m|»luy*'d in examining the exterior messea 
of the rock, ilie c;j]»Ijuu, with tlie others, alighted, and, 
with sabres in their iiands, W'eiit towards the d(M»r, y)n)- 
uoumM'd till* words, and it opened. 

KiLisim, will) fioin the inside of the cave iieard tlu* 
noise cif Imrses tiainjdiiig on tile giound, did not. doubt 
that iLi*. rol!lH*r.s were iirrjv(*d, and that his di-ath wnfe 
iiiev'itahlu. lhisolv(*d, however, to make one* eflbrt to 
csiiape and ivacli s»)im‘ }dace of safely, he jilacod him- 
sfdf near the door, naniy t(» run out as soon a'^ it should 
op('n. The word “ Sesame,” which lat liad in vain (m- 
deavoured to vrv/M to his remembrance, wuh seanudy 
pronounced, than it o]»enf*d, and ho rn.slied out with 
sudt violence, that ho tlirow the captain on tlni ground, 
Ifo did not. however, avoid the other tlneves, wlio, 
liiiving tiieir suhre.s drawn, cut him to jiiei'cs on the 
spot. * 

The lirst caie wliiclt oi'c^pied the. rohliers aft-rjr this 
execution was to enter the cava They found the, sacks 
near tlie door, wliich Kdsim, atler having filled them 
with gold, had removed Uuoo for the convenii nee of 
Ipatling his rnnle.s. tlicy put in tlieir plact s again, 

without observing the deliciency of those which Ali 
^.iaha had previously cJirriM aw'ay. iJelihurafing and 
; cousulting ou this event, they could easily account for 
j'KdvSim's not luiving W/un able to*elleot his escape; but 
f* they could not imagine how he had been 

.\able to enter the caVia^ \ They conceived that he might 
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havfi from the top of the cave, but the 

upenint^, which {uliaitted the light, WiW .so high, aud the 
durumil uf the rode was .s(» inaccesfi ihle on tlie outside 
l)tisid(i.s tliat w<u>3 ao irttetis u{ his liaving itdoj>te<I 
ihia Tijode, that they all agreed it was hevuiul llieir con- 
jecture. Tliey could not suppose he had entej‘ed by the 
door, unless he luul been acquainted vviiii tlie soorel 
wliich Ciiia3(*.d it to i>peu ; but they felt quite secure that 
they alone were possessed o\' this secret as they were 
igTior.aul <»f iiaviug been ov«*ri>eaMl by Ali Baba, who 
was lUAV iiequaiiit«.‘d wilii o 

l>ut as the inanntu* in which thi.s {Mivuiustauee had 
hap]»en('d was impenetrable, auil their nuittd riche.- 
were no longtT in safety, they ugre<‘d tf» di\ide liie 
carcJise of Kiisim into four quarters, and place, tluuri in 
tlu^ c.a\e, near thei door, t\v«> fpiarte.rs on one side, and 
twolai the otimr, to frighten aw'ay any one wdio might 
have the boMuess to hazard a similar eiitotTprise ; rv- 
solving tbcmstdves not to return to the cave for some 
time, until the stench from tlie (‘or])se should be. sub- 
sided. This delernunation forme»l, they ]>ut it in exe- 
cution; aud wlieu they had notliing luHher to detaiYi 
them, lliey loft llieir pboe of letmat well secured, 
mounted their horses, tuid set otf to scour the ooimcry 
iji such roads as were mast fiixi <entod by caravans, 
which atlbrded them favourabh: opportunities of exer- 
cising their otjcuslouujd dexterity in plundering. 

9o. The wife of Kfisiin, in the mean time, was In the 
greatest uneasiness wluni she observed night approach, 
ajid yed her husband did not return. She w'ont in the 
utiiu>st alarm to Ali Baba, and said to him, ** Brother, 
you, I l>elieve, are not ignorant that Kisim is gone to't 
the f(»rest, and for what purpose; he is not yet come 
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back, and nigbt is already a^ilvancing ; I fear that some 
accident may Imve befallen 

y Mi Baba suspected bis brother's intention, after the 
eoiivei'satioTi he had held with him ; and for this reason 
he liad desisted fioin visitiu;^ the fore.Hi on that day, 
that he might not. olVentl him, Ho\V(‘V(‘r. witliout 
ulUnmu yny repuuuduvs that eouKl have given either 
her (H lu-v husband, had lie bee,n still living, the slighti*,st 
nflence, he n‘|)lie,d Unit she need not yet feel any un* 
eMsinesfcj eoneerning liim, for that Kasim, most pruhably, 
thougia it pnnleni not to return to the city unUl the 
night was consideraldy advnncet]. The wile, of Kasim 
felt sat islied * with this rejisou, and was the more easily 
persuaded of its trutli as slic eousidenul ht>w important 
it wus that iier husband shouhl use the grealctst secrecy 
for the aoeom]disliiiuiul of liis ]•ur]K)se. She retnrneil 
to her hoib^e, and waited ]>Jitifintly till midnight?; hut 
aftor that hour her fe<ir6 redoubled, and were aUendetl 
witli still greater grief, as she could not juoclaim it, nor 
even relieve it hy cries, the cause of which she saw the. 
necessity of concealing from the neiglilH>urliood. She 
then l>egan id rejxmt of tJie silly curiosity which,- in- 
stigated by the most blainable envy, hod induced her 
to endeavour penetrate? infx> tlie private alfaim of Uer 
brother and sistcr-iu-law. The night was sp(Uit in 
weeping, and,* at break of day, she run to tluun, and 
announced the cause of her early visit, less by lior 
wordd ttuiii by bc-r tears. , 

Baba did' not wait forriiis sisters entreaties to go 
and seek for Kasim. He immediately set oil’ witii his 
three asses, advising her first to raodtirate he/’ alliicti(jn ; 
and went to the forest. As he drew near tJie rock, he 
was much astonished on obsemiig thui blood Imd Ujcn 
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slujd nwir the df)or, aud uot having in his way met 
either liis brother or the ton nmlea, he conceived no 
favoura]*]e omen. He reached the door, aud on prp- 
iionnring the words it opeiiod. Ho was struck with 
homn* when he distinguished the body «»f his brother 
cut into lour <|uators ; yet he' did uot hesitate on the 
course he was to pursue in rendt-ring the last act of 
duty to his brother's nuiiains, uotwii h standing the sinall 
share ot' iVate,nial Hilectii^n he had iecoiv<‘d IVoui Jnin 
during his lite. He found materi.ds in the cave to 
\vi:ip up tlie body, and nu.king tw‘o [niekets <»f the lV»ui 
•jUailers, he jdaced them (ui one of his asses, covering 
ihctii with sticks to coiuMtal them. Tlie tjHier two asses 
he expediliousiy loaded with luiclvs of gold, jmtting wood 
over tiieni as nii tlie, preceding occasion ; and having 
linislied all lie had to do, and couiniandcd the door to 
close, lie look tiic rond to the cit}, using the pix^cautiou to 
wait at the entrance, of the funwt, until uiglit ^vas cWmI, 
that he. iiiighl T(*tarn without being observed. AVhen lie 
got home, he left tin* two asses that were laden with 
gold, desiring his vvite to take care to unload them; and 
liaviug in a lew w’ords aeviuainted her.wdth what haa^ 
happened to Kasim, lie led the other ass to his sisler-itt*^ 
law. 

)5.Ali liala knocked at the door, which was open^ to 
him by Morgiaua, (This ^lozgiaua was a female slave: 
crafty, cunning, and fruitful izi inveniiuns to forward the 
success of the most difficult eiiterizrise, in w! ich cha- 
meter AU Ikiba knew her. well.) When he bad entered 
couH. he took oil the wood aud the two packages 
from the ass, atid taking the slave aside, “Moi^ana," 
siud he, the tirst thing I have to lequetft of you is 
inviolable secrecy ; you will soon huw necessiuy it i.s. 
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not only to mo but. to your inistross ; those two packotn 
contnin the body of your master; and wo must en- 
deavour to bury him ris if ho had died a natural death ;* 
h't mo speak to your mistres.s auil he partieularly 
atkntive to what 1 sliall say to lior/‘ 

wont to aCipiamt her rnislross, and Ali 
P»aha lullow'cd iier. “ Well, brother/’ in([uired bis sister- 
iu-law in an impatit'nt to?u*, “ \\l»at news do you briu;^ 
of mv busband ? alas! T perceive no traco'< of eoiisola- 
tiiui in your counn-nurire,”- SisliT.” replied Ali fJaba,^ 

“ 1 caiojot. ans\v*n' you, unl«‘ss you will lirst pronnso 
to listen to iin; from the beunnniiiLj to ilie end^of my 
story without int(‘rniptioii. [t is of no less importance 
tf> you than to me, umhr tie* pn^stuit cireumstaneea, 
to ])n'serve the J4*i<'{ite>t seei^ey; it is absolutely 
neeessary for your rejMtst‘ and seeurity/' — Ab !*' cried 
llio sister, witlntut elevatiie^ her Vdiee, “this pn»;uiiblc.* 
eonvineos me that my husband i''' no nioro ; but at the 
same, tinu!, p feel the iioeessily of iIm? Kecre<*y you 
ivcornmend, whatever violenoi' it ma\ rlo my feelings 
speak. 1 corijunj )ou/' 

Ali Baba then related to her all tliat liad happemed 
during his journey, until his arrival with the bo<ly of 
Kasim : “ Sister/’ added he, “ }n:r(^ is a riew cause of 
affliction for y<^u, the more distressing, as it wavS unex- 
pecte<l; although the evil is v it bout renuidy, if, m vor- 
thelcss, anything ( an adbrd you cousolation, I oflcT to 
join the amall property God has granted me, to yours, by 
marrying you j I can assure you, my wife will not bo 
jealous, and you will live comfortfibly togctlmr. If this 
proposal meets your approbation, wo must contrive to 
bury my brother, as if he had clied a natural death ; and 
tills is a trust which I tliink you may safely repose in 

8 
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Mni’gisiua, aijfl i will, an my j^art, vrmlril«ute all in my 
powar to assist hor.*' 

|<.Tln ^^al u\v of K/usim Yefloctetl tl.'al sln^ could not du 
than t’oiiMnt to I his offer; for lit', possessed greater 
rit'lKis than she was left with, ami hesides, hy the dis- 
covery of On' Ireasii'o*, might inn ease thenj coiisiderahly. 
S}j(' did net then fore nduse his i.foposa! , slu*, on the 
contrary, regarded it as a reasonalde nsoiive for coii- 
polalifoi. fcj]n‘ u ij»ed nwav her tears, wliieh had begun to 
flow nhnndrndly, ami suppressed those inoiifnfnl cries 
which women ns\ijdly utt» »’ (Hi the <{ca(h of their ]»us- 
hands, find l)jorel<y sutlii jently tc^-tdied to All Ihiba 
that slje aocepiovl his oiler. 

If' Ali llaha left On* abode of Kasim in tliis di,s])OHitien 
of mind, and after having strongly rocominemled lo 
Murgiana to ac<piit luaself projanly in Die Jjiirt she was 
to pel form, he rein mod l.ome wiOi his asses. 
l|-^Iorgini\a did m-l Ik lie her eharncter for <‘unnii^{^ 
t^he, went out with All Ihiba, ami n jeiivi'd to an ai)(>lhe- 
cary wdio lived in the neigdiboa rliood ;J. she kriookt-d at 
the shop dour, and wlnm it wa.a opi'ucd, nsked for a 
particular kind of loze.ngc, of great eOicacy in dangerous 
disorders. The a]>olhecary gave lior as much as the 
money site nilcrod w'ould pay for, asking wdio was ill in 
her masloi’s family. •* Ah ’ " exclaimed she, with a deep 
sigh, "it is my Nvortliy inastor, Krb.iju hin.self. No owe 
can tindoi'sland his coniphiint, h can neither speak, nor 
eat" Saying this, she went awa^y with the Ir^^ngea, 
whicli, in fact, Kiisim was no longer in need of. 

On the follow'ing imy, Morgiaiia again went to the 
same apothecary, «and with tears in her eyes, inquired 
for an essence f which it was customary only to ad- 
tninistoT when the patient was reduced taUie last ei- 
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treimty, aod wiv^ii no lin^tos were ectertained oi life but 
wliat Iho properties this essence inkdil neat J *' AhisT’ 
cried slie, as s!ie received it from the hands (»f the 
apotheerjy, apparnilly in tiic deopesl atliicUon. “ I fear 
tliis UMin dy will not he of more use than tlio hi/epoes 
1 ftlirill lo'^e a L^)*»d master!'' 

4^-On (he oilier liand, us Ali I'aha and his wife w(mv 
s<'eii backwards and !\*r\^ards li) tlie liouse (»f 

Kasim in the course of {Ik* -lay, no one was surprised, 
b'Wardo iju hearin.tj the tui*‘s of his 

widow and ^Mor^iavua, wliiili aunonneod ilu- d<'al]i of 
Kiisim. At a very early lioiir the m‘xt mnvninj>: when 
day hej^an to a]']‘(‘ar, MorJana, kmnvin;.^^ that a oo»»(l old 
e-thbh‘r Ii’*ed near, win* was on!» (d‘ th** lirsL to optui his 
shop, went out in m aieli of Jiim, (’omin:.^^ up to liim, 
she wi-.lud him a ^ood day, and )>nt a ja'cee of oold into 
his hand. 

,<ii. Ikiha Musfaplia, known to all the woild hy lliia name, 
wivs nat/uraliy of a ;:ay turn, andi had always aoineihing 
laugliahlo to .say; f’xaminin^^ the paac. of rriuuey, na it 
was yet scarcely tlavli^^ht, ainl seeino that it \\'i\s 
A eariKjs! said in*; wliat/s to be doiie? 1 am 
ready to do wiiat 1 am bid.” — Jhiha Mustapha,” »ai»i 
Alorgiana to Idm, ‘‘take all yon want for .si.'wing and 
come directly XV ith me; (m thm condiiion tlmnigh, that 
you let mo pht a banda^^e over your oyes^ when we Ijave 
got to a cCM'tnIn plnee.” At tliese words Jkabu Mualaphn 
began to Irnakc difluailties,/ Oh, o)»/’ said lie. “you 
want me to do something against inv consci* nec, or inv 
honour;” tlimi putting another piece of gold into his 
hand, '‘God forbid/' said Morgiana, “that I should 
require you to do anything that would stain your honour 

, only eiJinc with me, and fear nothing/' 
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Muntapha sufrercd himself to i>e led by the 
slave, wliu, when tb(3y had reached the place she had 
mentioned, bound a handkerchief over bis eyes, and 
condact(jd birn to her deceased masters; nor did she 
remove tbe baiKbij^o, uiitiMie was in the chamber, wliere 
l.lic body was deposited, eacli quart(ir in it? proj^or place. 
Then taking it off, Ikiba Mustapba,'’ said she, 1 have 
brought you here, tljrit you miglit sow these jnecea 
togetlnir. Lose no tiim?, and, wlifui you have .done, I 
will give you another |uex'e of gold/' 

WluMi liaha Musta])lm had finished his job, Morgiana 
houiul liis (\ves again helure he left llie chamber, and 
liaving give.ii him the third pio<ie of money, according to 
her promise, and Varnostly recommcndeil liim to secrecy,? 
she conducted liim the plac<^ wliore slie had first put 
on the handktircdiicf; and hfiving again taken it off shfe 
left him to relurn to his hoUvSe, following him, how- 
ever, with her eyiis, until he was out of siglit, lest he 
should have the curiosity t*» return and wat<*h her move- 
ments. 

Moigiaua had licaUnl some water to wash the body 
of Kasim; and Ali Laha, who entered jurt as she re- 
turned, >va.shed it, perfumed it with incense, and wrapj»ed 
it in the burying clothes, with the accustomed cere- 
monies, The undertaker also brought the coffin, wliidi 
Ali Baba, had taken C4ire to order That he might not 
ol)serve anything particular, Mcrgiana took the coffin 
at the door, and, having paid him and sent him \way, 
she assisted Ali Baba to put the body into it. When 
he had naileil down the boards, which covered it^ she 
went to the nio.sque to give notice that everything was 
ready for tJjc funci'al. The people belonging to the 
uosque, who6e office ir is to wa.sh the bodies of the 
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doad. offered to corue, and pi'iforiii tlio. usual function , 
but she told them that all was done and ready. 

^i-Morgiana was scairely returned when the Imam and 
the other ministers of the mosque arrived. Four of tliO. 
neighbours took (he culliu on their slnmhlers, and carried 
it to the eeinelery, following the JHiiiin, who repeated 
prayers .'is he went ahuig. Morgianii, as slave (o the 
deceased, went next, witli her head un<‘,oven‘(l, biithed 
in Itiars, and uttering the most pil(‘ous cries from time 
to time, beating h<‘r breast, and tearing her hair: Ali 
r»aba closed tlie procitssion, BL'Coinpanied by sonic of the 
neighbours, who occiuilonally took tlie place of the 
others, to relieve tliem, in canying tlo' ooilin, until they 
ruiichctl the cemetery. 

U As for the widow of Kasim, she remained at home, to 
laineni and wcrp with the wi/inen of the neiglibourliood 
wlio, according to the usual ruslom, repaired to hei 
house durijig the ceremony ol llai lanml; and joining 
tlieir cries to hers, tilled the air with sounds of woe. 
In this manner the fatal end of Kasim was so well 
disscmbUHl and (oncealed by Ali Uaba, his wife, the* 
widow of Iviisiin, and Morgiana, that no one in the city 
had the least Kiis[»ieinri of the affair. 

Tliree or four tlays after the interment of Kasim, Ah 
Haba removed the few gocxls he was i)Osscs.sed f»f. 
togelhiu- with the inouey he \rid taken from tliC robbe.is 
store, which he only conveyed by nigljt, into the, ])»;n-.i 
of the 'widow of Kasim, in order to e;du.bliteli Ijimsell 
there, which proclaimed Miis recent mari iagc with his 
sister-in-law: and as such marriages arc liy no means 
extmordinary among Muhammadans, no am: sliowed any 
marks of surprise on the occasion. 

T^flha had a son who liad lately eiidetl an 
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api)rontictishi[) witli^u merchant of considerable repute/} 
wlio liad always bestowed the highest Qommeudations 
nil his condiiet; tn tliis son he gave the shop of Kasim; 
with a further promise, that if he continued to behaA^i^ 
will) jjnulcDce, lie should, eve long, marry liim advan- 
tageously, considering liis situation in life. 

let ns now leave Ali Baba to enjoy the first 
dawn of liis good fortune, and return to the forty 
tlnovcR. They came l)aek to their letrcat in tlie forest, 
wln-'ii the lime they had agreed to bo absent had ex- 
pired; but tlieir asbmishnu !»1 ^vas indescribable, wlien 
they found llie bod . ot Kuslm g‘>ne, and it was greatly 
increased on perceiving a visible diminution of their 
treasure. ‘ Wo are di.scovered,*’ sai^l llio ca]»l.'tiu, *' and 
lost beyond, recovery, if we arc nut very careful, and 
take iinmudiale moasuies to roiaedy the evil; we shfdl 
by iusonsible ilegiv('.s lose nil these riches whicli oui 
prodace 3 MU‘s, w,dl us oiirstilves, have amassed wiLli so 
much trouble and faliguo. All that w*- can at present 
judge of the lo.^s we hav(» sustained is, that the thief, 
whom wo fiurjuiMal at tlio fortunate* moincut, when he 
was going to make his eseajHJ, know ifto secret of 
i>Iiening the door. But he was not the only one who . 
possessed it; another must have the same knowledigc. 
His btxly being removed, and our ticasurc diiniiiisl^ed, 
are incontestable proofs of the fact. And, as we have 
no reason to suppose that more than t\Vo ]ieople are 
acquainted with the secret, having dofitroyed one, we 
must not suffer the other to eicapo. What say you, my 
brave men ? Are you not of my opinion 1 
This proposal of the captain wns thought so ix^asonable 
and proper by .the whole troop, that they all approved 
it; and agreed, that it would be advisable to relinquiA 
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every other euleiprise, aiul oceui>y theiuaelves solely 
with this^ which they should not ubaudou, until they 
hod succeeded in detectiiij^ the thief. 
jT//*! expected no otherwise from your known courajSje 
and bravery/' resumed the captain, but the first thiuy 
be done is, that one of you, who is bold, courageous, 
and possessed of some atldress, should go to the city 
without aiiJis, aiul in the dres.s of a traveller and 
stranger, and employ all his art to discover if Uio 
singular death wc inllicted on tlio culiuit, whom wo 
destroyed as lie deserved, is the common lo[)ic of con- 
versation ; who ho was. and where he lived. Tliis, it is 
absolutely necessary we should be acquainted wdth, 
that ^Ye may nut do anything of which we may have to 
repent, by making ourselves known in a country wliere 
wo have been so long forgotten, and when* it is .so much 
our interest to jemain so. JUit in order to inspire him, 
who shall undertake this commission, witli (miuur, arul 
to prevent his bringing us a false reiioit, wbieli might 
occa.sioii our total ruin, 1 propo.si*. tliat if he fill in the 
mission with wln'ch he is entrusted, he thull submit to 
the penalty of death." 

- Without wailing for the rest to give their opinions, 
one of tlie robbers said, “ I willingly submit, and glorv 
in exj>o.sing ^ny life for the execution of such a corn- 
nii.ssion. If I fail in the attempt, you will at leant 
reTnomh(;r lhaf neithtTr courage nor good W’ill have been 
deficient in rny offer to serve llio whole trooj).’’ 

This lobbor, after having received the commendation 
of the captain and his couipanions, disgui.s<;d himself in 
such a way that no one could have suspijclcd him to bd 
what he in reality was. ^ He set off at night, and 
managed so well that he entered the city jmst as day 
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was be^oiiiijiig to aj'pear. He woiit towards tlie square, 
wtu^re he saw only oiio shop oj>en, which was that of 
Hfiha Alu.'itajilia, poor Blioeinaker. 

n r>a]>u Mustaj)ha was seated on his sloul, with hia 
in liis hand, rcaiiy to hogin his work. Tlic roldKir went 
up to him, and wdshed liim a good morning ; and per- 
ceiving liiin to he advanced in years/' My good man," 
said he, “you rise betimes to your W’ork ; it is searcc'ly 
jioasihle that you can .see clearly at tliis hour, so ohl as 
you are; and even if it were broad day, 1 doubt 
wheLlier your eyes arc goo(i i*nough to sew' witli." 

^C-“ Wioever you are," rejdied liaba Mustai-ba. “you do 
not know iiiueb of me. Notwitlistariding niy age. I 
have excellent cyo.s ; and so you would have said, bad 
you known that not long since I sewetl up a dead body 
in a place wlime iliere w'a.s not more light tlian we 
have now/ 

rf'i'The robber felt great sati&fiu’lion at having, on liis 
arrival, additiastjd himself to a niun who iiiin.‘r<Iiat(dy 
gave him of Ids own acc<»rd tluit intelligeiiee whieli, he 
did not dimbt, w'as the very snim* he w'as in seaich of, 
"A dead body!" replied lie, with a feigned astonish- 
ment, to induce the other to proceed, “why sew up a 
dead body? I suppose you mean tluit jou sewed the 
shroud in which he was buried."- No, iv>," said P*aba 
Mustapha, “I know* wliat I say • you w.iiit me to tell 
you more about it, but you shall not know o v^Iier 
syllable." 

6 % The robber w'anled no further proof, to be fully per- 
suaded that he w as in a good train to discover what he 
W'os in search of. He drew out a piece of gold, and 
putting it into Haha Mustapha’s hand, he said, “ I have 
no desire to become acquainted with your secret,altliough 
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can Oiiiiuio you I should uot divulge it eyon if ygjrt 
iad entrusted me with it The only thing whicli I 
entreat of you is, to have the goodiu'ss to direct me, or 
lo come with me, and show nuj the liousc wlierc you 
sowed 11 ]) the dead body.” 

It "Should I even feel myself inclined to grant your 
request,'* rcjdied Baba Mustapha, holding the piece of 
money in his hand, ready to return it, " I assure you, 
ihni I could not do it, and this you may lake my word 
for. And I will tell you the reason : they took ino to 
a particular place, and there they bound my eyes, froini 
wlu-ncc I suffered myself to be h\l to the house ; and 
wlien 1 had Jinished \\hat 1 had to do, 1 was conducted 
back to the same phu’i*, in the Kame manner. You see, 
tlicrefurc, how impossible it is that I should be of any 
service to you." — “But at least," resurmnl the robber, 

“ you must remember nearly the w’ay you went after 
y(*ur eyes were bound ; pray come wiili im*; I will j*ut 
a bandage over your eyes at that ]ilaco, and w'o will 
walk together, along the same streets, and follow' ilie 
same Uinungs, .which you will ];robably recollect to 
have gone over before; and, as all trouble deserves a 
rew'ard, here is another piece of gold ; come, grant me 
this fuvouT.” Saying these words, he fmt another piece 
of money into Ifls hand. 

/tTJie tw'o pieces, of gold tempted Baba Alustajdia; he 
looked at them in liis liand, for some lime, withoijt 
saying a word, consulting within himself what lie should 
do. At length, he drew his purse frf>in his bosom, and 
putting them in it, “1 cannot positively a.ssure you/* 
said lie, "that I remember exactly tlie way tlnw took 
me; but since you vvill have it so, cornw along; I will 
do my best to Tomemlier it." 
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I^.To till} aatisfactiou of the robber, llaba Mustaphii 
got up to go with him, and without shutting up his 
shop, where there was nothing of consequence to lose, 
lie concliicled the robber to tlie spot, where Moi-giana 
had puV the bandage over liis eyes. When, they were 
arrived, Tlii.s i.s the plac(‘,” said he, " where my ey^ 
were hound, and 1 was turned the way you see me.*' 
I’he robber, av1i6 hud his haudkercliief ready, tied it over 
his eyes, and walk(‘d by Ids side, j)artly leading him, 
and partly heiiig c(‘nducU*d by him, till he stopped. 

tc Jkiba Miislaplia then raid, “i think I did not go 
furdier tlmn ihis;” and he was, in fact, exactly before 
the limise, which formerly heloiigod to Kasim, and wdiere 
Ali Baba now resided, liefore he took the bandage 
from his eyes, the robber quickly made a mark on the 
door with some chalk he had hiv the purpose; and when 
ho had taken it off, he aski‘d him if he knew to whom 
tlie liouse belonged. Baba MustaiJia replied lie did not 
live in that division of the town, and therOfom could 
not give any infonnatiori respecting it. As the robber 
found he could gain no further iiiUdlig/uice from Baba 
Mnstapha, lie thanked him for the trouble be had taken ; 
and wluui he left 1dm to return to his shop, he took the 
road to tlie forest, where ho was persuaded he should he 
well receive.l. , 

4/. Soon after the robber and Baba ^Mnstapha had se- 
parated, Moipana had occasion to go out on some 
errand, and wlien she returned, she observ'ed -he mark 
wliich the robber had made on the door of Ali Baba^s 
liouse. She stopped to consider it. “What can this 
mark signify ? ” thought she, has anyone a spite against 
my master, or has it been done only for diversion? 
Be the motive what it may, it will be well to use 
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1h\:l:uu turns against the worst that may happen/* Shu 
therefore took some chalk, aiul as several of the doors 
both above and Ixdow her master’s were alike, she 
marked them in the same manner, and then went in 
without saying anything of what slic had done, either 
to her mnsler or to Jut mistress. 

The nthber in tin: meantime coniimied on his road, 
till be arrived at the forest, where lie rejoined his com- 
panions at an OLirly luair. Jlo related the success of liis 
joulJle)^ dwelling muelt on the good fortune that bad 
befrieiKlod him in disec>vering so soon the very man 
who could give him the best inlbnuation on the suhjo.el- 
he went ahuut, and wliicli no one could have acipiaiuie.d 
him with. They all listened to him witli great satis- 
laction; and the cn]*lain, after praising his diligence, 
thus addressed tlic party, “Comrades/' said he, “ wa 
have no time to lose; let us arm oiirselvOvS, y(‘,t conceal 
our weapons, and do]»art; and when we hav(‘ entered 
tlie city, which, not to create sus])icion, we bad best do 
separately, let us all assemble in tbe grcjit Sfpiare, some 
on one side cif it^ sojue mi the (;tlier, and 1 will go amt 
find out tlic liouse with our companion, who has brought 
us tliis good news, by wliioh I shall be aide to judge 
wlial method will be must advantageous/* 

The robbei-s lUl ai>plaudcd tbuir cajdain s iuoj)o.sal, 
and they were verjr' sliojlly C([uip| od fur their dejiai ture. 
They went in small jiarties of two or three togetlujr; 
and, w^alking at a ju-oper distance from each oilier, they 
enteixid the city without occasioning any sus[iiciun. 
The captain, and he wiio had been there in tlic inorning, 
were the last to enter it, and the latter conducted the 
captain to the street in which be had marked the house 
of AJi ihxba. When they readied tlie first house, that 
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liad been marked by Muigiana, he pointed it out, saying, 
that was tlitj one. But as they continued walking on 
vvithout stopping, tliat tliey might not raise suspicion, 
tJie captain perceived that the next tloor was marked in 
tlm same manner, and on the same [>aTt, which he ob- 
served to his guide; and inquired whether Lliis was 
the house, or that tliey Imd passed? Itis guide was 
quite confu.S(‘d, and knew not what to answer; and liis 
embarrassment in(;reasc‘l wlicn, on proceeding with the 
cajitain, h<‘ found that four or five doors successively had 
the same mark. He assoTcd the captain, with an oath, 
that ho had marked but one. “ 1 cannot conceive/’ 
added lie, “ who can have imit.'ited my mark with so 
much exactness, but I confess, that I cannot now dis* 
tinguisli tliat vvliich I liad marked.” 

Tile captain, wlio found that Ids design did not 
succeed, returned to the great square, where he t(dJ the 
first of his jic-iple whom he met to acquaint the rest 
tliat they had lost their hdjour, and made a fniitless 
expedition; and that new nothing remained but to 
return to their place of ivtreat. Jfe S(‘t the exam]*le, 
and they all fvilluvved in the same older as tliat in wliich 
they had come. 

ii-AVIu-'ii the troop had reassembled in the forest, the 
captain explained to them the ‘.eason of his having 
ordered them to return. Tlie conductor wjis unani- 
mously declared deserving of death, and he joined in 
his own cuudemnation, by owning, tliat he sho id have 
been more cautious in taking liis measures ; he presented 
his head with firmness to liiin who advanced to sever it 
from Ills body. 

As it was necessary for the safety and preservation of 
the whole band, that so gicat an injury should not pass 
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off unrevenged, another robber, who flattered himself 
with hopes of better success than he who had just been 
[uinished, presented himself, and roqiieslcul tlio pre- 
ference. It was gninled him. He went to the city ; 
corrui>tcd Baba, M ustapha by the same artifice that Oie 
first had used; and he led him to the house of Ali Baba 
with his eyes hmiiul 

t>7. The thief marked it wdth red, in a place where it 
Wfiuld be le.ss discernible; thinkinj^^ that would bo a 
sure uietliod of distinguisbing it from those that were 
marked with while. But a short time after, Morgiaiia 
went out as on the preceding day, and, on licr return, 
the rod mark did not escajui her i)ieroing eyev She 
reasoned ius befor(‘, and did not fiiil to make a similar 
red mark on the neigliliouring doors. 

^y.TliO roblkir, when he returnetl to Ids companions in 
tb (3 foTt*st, lu)asted of the ])rocautions ho had taken, 
widcii lie declared to be infallibh», to distinguish the 
liou.se of Ali Baba from the others. 1'he captain and 
the re.st thouglit witli him, that lie was sure of success. 
They repaired to the city in the same order, and with 
as much care as bfifnre, armed also in the .same? way, 
ready to execute the blow they bud m(*clitaleil: tlic 
captain and the robber went immetliatedy to the street 
where Ali Baba resided; but the jsainc difficulty 
occurred as on the fonaer occasion. The captain 
was irritated, and the robber in as great a conster- 
nation as lie who had preceded him in the same 
business. 

/y. Thus was the captain obliged to return again on tliat 
day with his comrades, as little satisfied with his ox* 
pc^tion as he had been on the preceding one. The 
robber, who waa ilfe author of the disappointment 
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underwent the punishment, to which he had before 
voluntarily submitted himself. 

7^. The captain, seeing his troop diminished by two 
bnivc associates, feared it might still decrease, if ho 
continued to trust to others the discovery of tlio hoiise 
wliere Ali Ilaba resided. Their example convinced him 
that they did not excel in affairs that depended on the 
head so greatly as in tho.so in which strength of arras 
was rejjuired. lie therefore undertook the business^ 
himself; lie went to the city, and witli llie assistance of 
Baba Mn.^lajdia, wlm was ready b' perform tbo same Sf‘r- 
viee f«jr him wliioh he had drmo to llie other two, he 
found llio iiouao of Ali Baha, hut not choosing to amust* 
hims(df in making marks on it, wliich had hithorlo 
proved so fallacious, he examiTicd it so thoroughly, not 
only by hK)king at it attentivedy, but by passing before 
it several times, that at last he wms certain he could not 
mistake it. • 

7/., The captain, satistii'd of having ohrained tlie object of 
hia journey, by becoming acquainted willi w'hat ho. 
desired, returned to the forest; and when ho had reached 
tlic cave, where the rest of the rcibbcrs'wcre waiting hia 
return, Comnubvs,*’ said he, addressing them, "nothing 
mnv can prevent our taking full revenge for the injury 
tliat has been done us. I know with certainty the 
house of the culprit, who is to experience it; and on 
the road I have meditated a w'i».y of Making him feel it 
90 privately, lliat no one shall be able to disc over the 
place of our retreat, tiny more than that, where our 
treasure is deposited; for this must be our principal 
object in our enterjuise, otherwise, instead of being 
serviceable, it will only prove fatal to us all. To obtain 
this end, this is what I conceived; and when 1 have 
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explained the plan to you, if anyone can propose a 
better expedient, let him communicate it.*' He then 
told them in what manner he intendt‘d to conduct the 
aflair. and they all gave tlieir ai>j>robation, he cliarged 
them to ilivide into small parlies, and go into the 
neighbouring towns and village's, and to buy nineteen 
mules and thirty-eight large leathern jars to cany oil, 
one oi' which must b(‘. full, and all the othem em]>ly. 
ft In the course (d two or three days the rol^bers had 
ooinjdeted their purchase; and a.s the empty jai*s were 
ratlier too naiTow at the nuuith for the pur})ose he 
intended them, the caj)tain hail them tmlavgcd. Tluui 
having made one of his nien enter each jar, armeil as 
he thought nece.ssarv, lie closed them so iw to ap))car 
full of oil, leaving liowever that part o[)en which had 
been unsewed, to admit air for them to breathe; and 
the V>etter to carry on the decej)tion, he rubbed the 
outside of tlie jars with oil, whir.h he toe>k from the 
full one. 

Things being thus disposed, the mules were laden 
with the thirty-seven robbers eacli concealed in a jar, 
and the jar thaf was filled with oil ; when their caf>tain, 
.^s conductor, took the road to the city at the hour that 
had been Jigreed; and arrived about an hour after 
ann-set, as he proposed. lie w^ent straight to the house 
of Ali Baba, intending to knock, and request admission 
for the night fof himself and his mules. He w'as, 
however, spared the trouble of knocking; he found Ali 
Baba at the door, enjoying tiie fresh air aft>er 8U]>per. 
He stopped his mules, and addressing himsi^lf to Ali 
Baba, " Sir/* said he, " 1 have brought the oil which you 
see from a gi*eat distance, to sell it to-morrow at the 
markeii ; and at this late hour I do not know where to 
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go to pass Lho night; if it would not occasion you 
much inconvonicnce, do me tlic favour to take me in 
for the night; you will amfer a groat obligation on 

iiu* “ 

7^ Although Ali lliiha had seen the man, who now spoke 
to him, in tlio luroat, and had oven heard Ids voice, yet 
liO Iiad no id(ia that thi.s was the captain of the forty 
robbers, disguised as an oil merchant. You are wel- 
come; come in/’ said he, and immediately made room 
f(^r him and hi.s mules t(» go in. At the same time Ali 
liaba called a slave he had. and orden^l liim, when tlie 
mules wtTe iinladc*n. ru*t only to ]nit them under cover 
in the stable, but also lo give them some hay and corn. 
He also look the t rouble, of going into tlie kilclien, to 
desire Morgiaiia to gel a suj>por quickly ft)r a g\ie.st who 
was just arrived anrl to prepare him a chamber and 
lied. 

Ali Ilaba did more, to receive bis guest with all 
possible civility ; olwerving. that after be had unladeti 
hi.s mules, and they were taken itito the stables as he 
had coinmaiided, that ho was seeking for a place to 
the night in, he went to him to beg Iuki to come into 
the room, where he received company; saying, that he 
could not suffer him to think of pfissing the night in 
the court. The captain of the robbers endeavoured to 
excuse himself from accepting the invitUtioii, unil*/T the 
pretence of not giving trouble • but in reality, that he 
might have an opportunity of executing what h^. medi- 
tated with more ease; ai\d it was not until Ah Baba 
had used the most uigont persuasions that he complied 
with his civility. 

7^:- Ali Baba not only remained with his perfidious guest, 
who sought his life in return for his hospitality, until 
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Morgiuiia had served the supper, but he conversed with 
him oa various subjects, which he thought might amuse 
him, and did not leaver him till lie liad finished the 
repast he liad provided. Ho thou said, “You are at 
libeiiy to do as you please ; you liave only to ask fo??. 
whatever you may want, and evcrytliiug I have is at 
your service/’ 

7t. The captain of the ivbbcrs rose with Ali Baba, «and 
accompanied liiiu to tlio door, and wliile the latter went 
into the kitolicu to speak to Morgiaua, he wont into the 
court, witli the pretext of going to the skiblo (o see 
after his mules. 

All Baba liaving again enjoiiuui Morgiana to be atten- 
tive to his guest, and to observe tliat he wanted nothing, 
added, “I give you notice, that to-morrow before day» 
break, I shall go to tlie bath. Tala! care Uiat my 
bathing linen is rcatly, and give it to Abdullah (this 
wa.s the name ol’ his slave), and make me some good 
brolii to take when I return/’ Aftt*r giving these 
orders, lie went to l>cd. 

79. The captain of the robbers in tl»e meantime, on 
leaving the st^Jde, went to give his j>i:u)de the necessary 
orders for wliat they were to do. Begi}ihing from the 
first jar, and going through the whole number, he said 
to each, “Whea I aliall throw some jtobbhjs from the 
chaioUir, where I am to be lodged to-night, do not fail 
to rip open the iar from top to bottom with the knife 
you are furnished with, and to come out; I shall be^ 
with you immediately after." The knives bo sjiuke of 
were jwinted and shariiened for the purpose. This 
being done, he returned, and when he got to the kitchen 
* door, Morgiana took a light and conducted liim to the 
chauiher she had prepared for him, and tln^re left him ; 
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first asking if he weie in wajit of anything more. Not 
to create any suspicion, lio jnit otit the light a short 
time after, and lay d»jwn in liis clotlies, to be ready to 
rise as soon a.s he liad taken his first sleep, 

^J^-Morgiana did not foi^^et Ali Ikihu’s order: she jne- 
pared his linen for tlie bath, and gave it It) Abdnllah, 
who was not yet gone to bed put the pot on the tire to 
make iltc broth, but while she was skimming it the 
lamp wont out. There was no more oil iii the house, 
and she ha<l not any candle. Slie knew not what to do. 
She wanted a light to see t>. skim the |M)t, and meniioued 
her di.sasler to Ahdiillali. " Why are uiu so muLli dis* 
tiirbed atit?”said he ; "go and take some oil out of onu 
of the jar.s in llie oaut.’ 

Morgiuna thanked AlKlullali for the hint, and wliile 
ho retired to IkmI in tlie ne?:t room to Ali IViha, tliat he 
might be niady io go with him to the batli, slie look the 
oil cruise, and wenl into the court. A? she <h-<iw near 
to the jar that |»re.scutcd itsedf, the thief, wlio wa.s 
concealed witliin, said in a low voice, " Ls it time. 

•* Although lie liad «]>oken .sofilv, Morgiana \vaH iiever- 
tlicloss struck with the sound, which she heard Die more 
distinctly, as tlio cajUain, when lio had unladen his 
mules, had opened all the jars, and this amongst the 
rewSi, to give a little air to his men, who, thougli not 
absolutely deprived of breathing room, were ncvertl.elcss 
in an uneasy situation, ^ 

^3. Any other slave except Sloi^iana, in the fimt Foment 
of surjirise, at finding a man in the jai* instead of some 
ul, as she expected, would have screamed and made a 
great uproar, which might have created irremediable 
misfortunes. But Moiigiana was superior to most slaves , 
she WHS instantly aware of the importance of aeeieey in 
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the affair, nud the extreme dauger in which AU I3uba 
and hie family, as well as herself, we.re ; and also of the 
urgent necessity of devising a speedy nimedy, that 
should be executed with privacy. Her quick imagina- 
tion soon conceived the means. She collectc'd her 
thoughts, and without showing any emotion, she assumed 
the maimer of the caj»taui, ami answered, “ Not yet, bul^ 
presently.** She approached the next jar, and the same 
question was asked her; she went on to them all in 
succcs.sion, making the same aiivWer to the same ques- 
tion, till she came to the last, which wa.s full of oil. 

f <»-Morgiana hy this means discoveml, that her master, 
who sufiposiMl he was giving a night’s lodging to an oil 
merchant only, liml afforded shelter to thiily-oight 
rubbers, including the pretemled nu'rchant their captain. 
She quickly filled her ernkse from the last jar, ami 
ixituriied into the kitchen; and after having put some 
oil in lier lamp, and lighted it, she took a laige kettle, 
and went again into the court to fill it with oil from Urn 
jar. This done, .she brought it back again, i>ut it over 
the fire, and made a great blaze under it with a (piaiitity 
of wood; for1.he scxiner tlie oil boiled, the sooner Inn 
plan, which was fur the welfare of the whole family, 
would be executed ; and it required the utimisL despatch. 
At length the oil boiled, She took the kettle and poured 
into each jar, from the first to the last, sufficient boiling 
oil to scald the Jobbers and. deprive them of life, which 
she effected to her wishes. 

^^"This act, so worthy of tJie intrepidity of Morgiana, 
l)eing performed without noise or disturbance to any one, 
exaetiiy as sbo had conceived it, she returned to the 
kitche^ with the empty kettle, and shut Die door. Shv 
put otit ^ laige fixe she had maae up for this purposf 

T 2 
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•lud only Iclt eijougli to fiuisL boiling tliw broth for ^Ali 
iiaba. iiihe lUon blew out the lamp, and remained 
perfectly silent, determined not to go to bod, until she 
liad observed, as much as the obscurity of night would 
allow her to distinguish, %Yliat would ensue, from a 
window of the kitchen, which overlooked the court. 
fit Alorgiaua liad scarcely waited a quarter of au hour, 
vvlicn the captain of the robbers awoke. lie got up, 
and opening the window, looked out ; all was dark, and 
a profound silence reigne.d; lie .(^avc the signal by 
throwing the jioliblcs, many of which fell on the jar^, 
as the sound plainly proveil He listened, but heard' 
nothing that could lead him to suppose his men oljeyed 
tho summons. Ho became uneasy at this delay, and 
threw some pebble.s down a second, and even a third 
time. They all struck ibo jars, yet nothing appealed 
to indicate that they were altcnded to, he wfis at a loss 
to account for this mystery. He descended into the 
court in the utmost alarm, with as little noise as jios- 
silde ; and apjiroaching the first jar, as he was going to 
ask, if the robber contained in it, and whom he supposed 
still living, was asleep, he snndt a strong scent of hot 
and burning oil, issuing from the jar, by which he 
suspected his enterprise against Ali Kaba, to desLoy 
him, pillage his house, and carry off, if possible, all the 
money wliicli he had taken from him and the community, 
Iiad failed. He proceeded to the next jar, and to all in 
succession, ami discovered that all his men Lad shared 
the sa)ue fate, ami by the diminution of the oil in that^ 
which ho had brought full, bo guessed the means that 
liad been used to deprive him of the assistaiioe he 
he expected. Mortified at having thus missed his aim, 
lie juinned over the gaidcn gate, which led out of the 
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court; auil going from one g.iulcn to ajiulhor by gottini 
over the walls, succeeded in making his escape, 
f 7 When Morgiana pei'ceived that all was still aiul silent 
and that the captain of the thieves did not return, she 
concluded he had decanij-Kid as he had done, instead of at- 
tempting to C9cai)e by the lionse-door, wltic.h was fastened 
with double bolts. Fully satisfied and overjoyed At 
having so w^dl succeeded in securing tlic safety of the 
whole family, she length retired to bed, and soon fell 
asleep. 

flAli llaba went out before day -break, and repaired (o 
the bath, followed by his slave, totally ignorant of th(‘ 
surprising event wlii<‘l\ had taken place in his Itouse 
during his sleep, for Morgiana had not llKUight it nece.s- 
sary to wake him, particularly Jis she l)ad no time to lose 
while she wa.s engaged in her perilous enterprise, and it 
was useless to inlernipt Ids r(‘i)09C after she had averted 
the danger. 

ff- Wlien ho returne<l from the bath, tlie sun being risen, 
AH Baba wiis surprised to see the jars of (»il still in their 
places, and that the Tncrcliaiit had not taken them to 
the market, Vith his mules; he* on(|uired tlie mason of 
Morgiana, who let him in, and who had left everything 
in it/S original state, in order to sliow him the deceit 
which had bpen practised on him, ahd to convince him 
more sensibly of the effort sin* Imd made for Jiis prescu- 
votion. * 

ft ‘'My good inavStor," said Morgiana in ie})ly to Ah 
Baba’s question, “ may Gcipd preserve you and all your 
family ! You will bo better informed of wdiat you wish 
to know when you shall Imve seen what I am going Uy 
show you, if you will take the trouble to come with rae.” 
AU Baba followed Morgiana, and when she had shut the 
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door, she look him to the first jar, and hid him look in, 
and sec if it contained oil. He did as she desired ; and 
perceiving a man in tlm jar, he hastily drew back, uttec^ 
ing a cry of surprise. *‘I)o not be afraid,” said sbe, 

* the man you see there will not do you any Inirm ; he 
lias atUimpted it, but lie will never hint either you or 
any one else again, for ho is now a lifehiss corjjse.'’ — 
“ Morgiaiia ! ” exclaimed Ali Baba, “what does all this 
iiiean ? Kxplaiii this mystery.” — “ I will explain it,” 
replied Morgiana , ' hut moderate your astonishment, 
anrl do not awaken the curiosity of your neighbours 
loam what it is of the utmost iinptirtancc that you 
should keep s(*orot and concealed. Look iirst at all the 
other jai‘8.” 

Ali Baba exainiuod all the rest of the jars, one after 
the other, from the first til) he came to the liist, wdiich 
con tamed the oil ; and ho remarked that its contents 
were considerably duninished. This operation lieing 
compleUnl, he remained motionless with astonishment, 
sometimes oA.sting his eyes on Morgiana, then looking at 
the jars, yet without speaking a \vord, so groat w'as hLs 
8\iri>rise. At length, as if speech were suddenly restored 
to him, he said, “ And what is become of the mer- 
chant?” 

9A.“The mendaant,” replied Morgiana, ‘‘is just as much 
a merchant as I am, 1 can tell you ho lie is, and 
what is become of him. But you will ‘hear the whole 
history more conveniently in your own chambei for it 
is now time, for tlic sake of your health, that you should 
take your broth, after coming out of the bathL*' Whilst 
All Baba went into his room, Morgiana returned to the 
kitchen to get the broth ; and when she brought it, be- 
fore Ali Baba would take it, he said, "Begin to relate 
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this Wonderful history, and satisfy tlic extnnne impa* 
ttenco I feel to know all its circumstances ” 
f S Morgiana, in obedience to AH Haba’s request, thus 
liegan : “ Last night, sir, when yon had retired to g9>#) 
bed, I prepared your linen for the bath, as you liad 
desired, and gave it in charge to Abdullah. After that, 
I put tho pot on the fire, to make your broth; and as I 
was skimming it, the lamp, for want of oil, smldcnly 
wont out, and tluM*^ \s’'as not a drop in the cruise. I 
searched for sunio ends of candlea, but could not find 
one. Abdullab, seeing mo puz/.lo*tl, reminded mo cd* tho 
jui-s full of oil. wbicli wore in tho court, for so ho, as 
well as I, supposcil them to be, and so, no doubt, did you. 
1 t(u)k my cruisi?, and went to the first jar; but as I ap- 
proached it. I heanl a voice coming out of it, saying, ** Is 
it time?'' I did not feel terrified, but instantly con- 
ceiving tho treachery inlemled by the feigned merchant, 
I replied without hesit,diou, ** Not yet, but presently.'' 
I jjassed on t(» tlio next jar, and anotlujr voice asked me 
the same quastiejn, to which I made the same anawof. 
I went to all the jar<, una after the other, to the same 
inquiry inakfng tho same nqjy, and did not find any 
oil till I caine to the last, from which I filled my 
cruise. 

" When I ryfl('ct(*.«l that there were iliirty-seven robbers 
in your court, wlio only waited for the signal or order ot 
their chief, to whom, supposing him to be a merchant, 
you had given so lu),<«pi table a reception, ami on who.so 
account you put tho wliolc family in such a bu.stlo, 1 lost 
no time, but brought in the cniise, and lighted my lamp; 
then taking the largest kettle in the wliole kitebeh, I 
went to fUI it with oil, T platu?d it on the fire, and when 
it boiled, I poured some into each the Jars which con- 
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tahiOfi tli4i i<4>hers, as ttiuch as I lho\igui sufficieut to 
prevent them putting into exocuiiou their pernicious 
design, wliich had iiKiuced them to come hither, ^ ♦ 
allair being thus terminate*! in the way I had 
mejlitaletl, I retunied into the kitchen, and extinguished 
my lamp, and beforr* I would go to bed, 1 placed myself 
at the window, to watch quietly what method the pre- 
tended oil nnuxihant would adopt. After some time, T 
heard him thnjw from his window^ smue little pebbles; 
08 a signal, which fell on the jars. He throw some a 
socrind, and also a tliird time, ami as he neither hoartl 
nor saw anything stirring, iic came down, and I observed 
him go to cv(‘iy jar, till he came to the last; after whicli 
the darkness of the night pivventcil my being able to 
distingnish his movements. 1 still continued, liowover. 
to oliserve ; hut as I found he did not return, I concbulod, 
that he had escaped by way <»f the garden, mortified at 
his bad succ^ess. P*M\sua<Jed then>fure that tlie family 
were now saAt I went to be*l“ 

As she fiuisluHi tins narrative, Morgjana mldeil: ** This 
is the detail you n'qturcd of mo ; and I am convinced 
that it is the conclusicui of a scheme which I observed 
the beginning of two or three days ago, but which I did 
not think it necessary to trouble you w ith an account of. 
One morning, as I returned from tlip^ city nii early hour, 
I perceived the streat door to be marked witli white ; and 
on the following day, with n?d, near the white mark: 
each time, wit h*)Ut knowing for wliat purpose tlw'inarl^ 
were made, 1 made the same kind of mark, and in the 
same part, on the doom of three or four of our neigh* 
bouts, both above and below this house. If you con- 
nect that with what has happened, you will find ,thi^ the 
whole is a machination contrivetl by the robbem of 
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forett, 'M^hoso truopi 1 kaou aot wlu'refon*, s^'Oips to luj 
Jijniuushod by twa But bo that aa it may, it is now 
redureil to three at most. This ])roves that tliev hnd 
determined on your death, and y<)U will do ru<ht to bc' 
vn your guard against them, so long as you au' certain 
that one still remains. On my part, 1 will do all in my 
power towards your preservation, whieh indeed F consider 
my duty.'’ 

Wlion Morgiana ceased speaking, Ali Jlaba, filled 
uith gialitude* for ilie great obligation lie ow^ed her, 
inpUi*d, *' 1 will recom]>ciiso you aS you desorw' before 1 
die 1 owe rny life to you, and to give you an iinmediall» 
y>roof of mv feelings <ui the orea«ion, I from this 
moment five you yoni liberty, and will Siam rewaid 
you in a iimre ampbi manner. 1 am persuaded ns well 
youTsell that tin* forty robbers laid tliis snare for me; 
trod, thioiigh your ineau.^hu delivered me from the 
danger; T hope ho will continue to pnrlett me fiom 
their malice, ami that by aveiling destiuctiou from my 
head, he will make it loeoil with greater ecHainty qg^ 
them, and thus dolivei tlio woild fiom so dangerous and 
cursed a i>er erution What \ve have uuvn to di), is to use 
the utmost despatch in burying the laalies of this 
of the human race, yet wdth so iiuicli .^^'cicry, th«st iif> 
one can enUirtain tlie slightest suspieion of llieir fate; 
ami for tins purpose I will instantly go to woik with 
AlMlidla)]." 

ff Ali ] ialm’s ".lulen was of c*)nai<li'ni1>lolt*!i(ffli, ant] t«r- 
minatetl by laRjc ‘TCes. Tib went w'ltlicnit tiflay, witJi 
his slave, to dij* a ditcli or grave umler tlx w tnxss, of 
sufScient length and breadth to contain tlic bodies he 
had to inter, 19ie ground was soft and easy to remove, 
so tinkt they were not long in completing their work 
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They the bodies out of the jars, and set apart the 
anris, with which the robbers had furnished themselves. 
They then carried the bodies to the bottom of the garden, 
and placed them in the grave, and after having covere*! 
them with the cartli, they hail previously removi'd, tliey 
spread about wliat nunained to make the surface of the 
ground appear even, as it wfis befoio. All llaba caie- 
fully concealed the oil jars and the anus ; and as for the 
mules, wlii^li he was not then in want of, he sent theni 
to the rnaiket at di(h'r<»nt tine i, wdiore lie di'^posed of 
them hy means of bis slave 

♦l Whilst Ali Baba was taking tbe^e )^IeCc^lltlon‘^lo pre- 
vent its being publicly known by what means lie hud 
become so rich in so short a spat'e of time, tln‘ captain 
of the forty robbers had returned to the forest, mortilie<l 
beyond measure ; and in the agitation, or rathei confusion, 
wdiifh he (‘Vporiented iit having met vilh suJi bad 
flue('eH% so contrary to what he bad ]>inniised himself, 
he had roach(3d the cavern witliuut coming to any reso- 
lution as to what be should tu sbtuild not do respecting 
Ali Ikiha 

The disnnd solitude of thisgI(M«iij habitation ap}>earcd 
to him insuiipoitablc. Bravo companions/* cried he. 
*• partners of my labour-4 and my ]>aius, where are ye ? 
ViHiat can I accora]iIish without v^ ur a«-pistance ^ Did 
I select and assemble you only lo see you j»crish all at 
one moment by a destiny so fatal and so unwoitliy of 
your courage ? " My regr<»t for your loss would i.jt have 
been so strong had you dteil witli your sabrei in yout 
hands, like valiant men. When shall [ be able to collect 
together another troop of intrepid men like you 
even shotild I wish it, how could I undertake 
exposing so much wealth in goM and stiver to lltewy 
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of him who has alreatly enriched himself with a part of 
this treasure ? I cannot, I must not, think of such ora 
enterprise until T have put an end to hia existence. 
What 1 have not been able to accomplish with such 
powerful assistance, I will jicrform alone ; and \vhen I 
iball have secured this immense property from being 
exposed to pillage, I will tbcu endeavour to provide a 
master aud successors for it after iny decejise, that it may 
be not only preserved, but augmenttHl to the latest pos- 
terity.*’ Having fonned tliis resolution, h(5 felt no cin- 
bannssinent as to tlui execution <»f it, and then, his mind 
tranquil and filled witli the most pleasitig hopes, ho fel^ 
a.sleep, and passed the re.st of the night very quietly. ) 
^^txhe nc.xt morning the ca})tain of the robbers awolce 
at an early hour, as lie liad proposed, and put on n dress 
which v. jis siiitalile to the design lie meditated; and re- 
paired to the city, where he took a room in a lodging- 
house. As Ikj supjKiscd that wlmt had hapi|)enc*d in the 
house of Ali Ilaba miglit have iKicomc generally knowm, 
he oskod the host if there were any news stin’ing in 
reply to wliich the lumt talked 4>n a variety of subjects,^ 
but none ndatiTig to what the captain wislred to be 
fonned of. J\y this he concludml that the reason wliy 
Ali I^aba ke|>t the transaction so profoundly secret was 
that he did not^wi.sh it to be divulged that he had access 
to so irninfinse a treasure; and also that Ijo wfis appre- 
hensive of his lif& being in danger on this acwiuit. This 
idea excited him to neglect nothing that could Iiasten his 
desh*uction, which he intended to accompUsli by means 


as jeoret as A^ Baba had adopted towards the robbera. 
captain provided himself with a horse, which he 


pt to cdnYey to his lodging several kinds ot 


Ijnana, bringing them from the forest 
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at varirm.^ times,’ with all tho neccs3ai7 precaution?! for 
keeping tho place whence he brought them still concealed. 
In orrler to dispose of this merchandise, when he had 
collected togellmr as much as lie thought proper, he sought 
for a shop. Having found one that would suit him, he 
liired it of Iho proprietor, furnished it with hi.s go<xis 
and establisht'd himself in it Tho shoji that Avas exactly 
opposite to his Avas that which had belonged to Kasim, 
and was now fjorupiod by the son of AH Raha. 

llie captain of tlie n»]t]icrs. who had assumed tlie 
name of Khwajah Husain, did not fail in the jiroper 
civilities to tlic merchants his iieiglibours. Rut the son 
of AJi Baba bcitig young, and of a pleasing address, nnd 
the captain having more frequent occasion to converse 
with him than with the otliera, he very soon formed an 
intimacy with him. This fiicudshipho soon resolvtid to 
cultivate with greater assiduity and care, when, three or 
four day.s after he Avas settled in his shop, ho recognised 
Ali Raha, who came to see his son, as he Avas in the con- 
stant habit of doing: and on inquiring of tlic son after 
his dopartur<\ discovered that lie was his father. He 
now incren.'^cd hi.s attentions nndcarepsts loAvavds him ; 
he made him several little presents, and also often in- 
vited him to his table, Avhere he regaled him very hand- 
somely. 

* I 

'*<< Tho son of Ali llaba.did not chooso to receive so 
many obligations from Khwajah Husain without return- 
ing them. But his lodging was small, and 11 k had no 
conA-onicnce for regaling hrtn ns he wished.; Ho mentioned 
his intention to his father; adding, that it was not pro- 
per, that he should tlolay any longer to return the favours 
he had received from Ivhwdjah Hnsain(> 

*tr Ali BaK'i v^ry willinglyrtook the charge of the etlttiM* 
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taiumoiit / My sou/* baid he, “ to-nioiTow is Friday ; 
and as it is a day on wliicli the most considerable na'r- 
chantSjSUch as Khwajah Unsain ami youi'self, keej) their 
shops shut, invite him to^take a ^valk witli you after 
dinner, and as you rctiufi, direct your course, so ihaiit 
you may piiss my house, and then lH;g him to come in. 
it ^vill be bettor to maimge thus, than to invite him in 
a formal way. 1 will give orders to Jlorgiana to prepare 
a supjM.*r and Imve it ready by the time }U)U come.'* 

On the Fritlay, Khwajah Uusaiu and the son of Ali 
Baba met in the afternoon to take their walk together,**'' 
as had been agreed. On Uudr return, the son of Ali 
Baha, as if by accident, led Kliwryali llusain through 
the street in which his father lived ; and ^\ hen they liud 
reached the liouse, ho stopped him, and knocked at the 
door. “ said he, “is my failiers house; he has 
desired me to procure liim the honour of your ac(iuaint- 
ance, after wliat 1 tohl him of your friendship for me; 

1 entreat you to’ add this favour to the iitany 1 have 
recid\'ed from you.” 

Although Khwjljah Husiiin had now nuiclu^d the 
object of his desires, winch was to gain admission into 
the bouse of Ali Baba, and to attempt his life witlM)Ut 
hiizarding Ids own, oj creating any Busjdcion, yet lie now 
endeavoured to excuse himself, and pictcndcd lo take 
leave of the sou; but, as the slave of Ali Baba (»i>eji(td 
the door at that fnoinent, tlie son, iu an obliging manner 
took liim by llm hand, and going in lirst, diew him 
forward, and as it w^ere, forced him to comjdy, ihough 
seemingly against liis wislitfs. 

Ali Baba received ICwhajah liusain in a friendly 
maimer, and gave him os hearty a welcome sis ho could 
dkisird. He thanked him for his kindness to his son 
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“ The oblig.'Atiou he is mider to you/* added he, “ is sc 
much the more considerable as he is a young man who 
has not yet been much in the woiU, and you have the 
goodness to condescend to form his manners/* 

Khwajuh Husain did not spam his compliments in 
return for Ali Baba’s assuring him that although his 
sun had not acquircMl the experitmce of older men, yet 
that lie was possessed of a portion of good sense whicli 
was of more service to him than experience was to many 
others. 

AlUii* a sJiorl cuiivemiiou on otiier topich of an iii- 
diflerent nature, Khwajah Husain was going to take his 
leave, but Ali Baba stopped him ; “ Where, are you going, 
sir ? ” said lie. I entreat you to do me the honour of 
staying to sup w'itli me. The humble meal you will 
l>artake of is little worthy of the honour you wdll confer 
on it; but siicli as it is, I hope you will fiocopi the 
invitation with as much goo»l will as 1 otter it.” 

Sir,” replied Khwajah Husain, I am fully persuaded 
of your kintlriess, and altiuurgh 1 beg you to excuse me, 
If I take my hnive without accepting your obliging 
invitation, yet 1 entreat you to believe, tliat I refuse you, 
not fmm incivility or contempt, but because I have a 
very slmng reason, and which 1 am sure you would 
ajiprove worn it known to you.” 

'a-“\Vhat can this reason be, sir t*' resumed Ali Baba. 
“Might 1 take the liberty of isking you?” “1 do not 
refuse to tell it,” said Khwajah Husain. “It is tliis— I 
never eat of any «lish that, lias salt iu it; judge then of 
the figure I should make at your table.” — “ If this be 
your only reason,” replied Ali Baba, “ it need not deprive 
mo of the honour of your company at supper, unless 
you have absolutely determined otlierwiso Is the first 
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place, the bread wliich k eaten in my house does not 
contain any salt ; and as for the meat and other dishes, 
I piX)mise you there shall l>e none in those whieli arc 
served before you;'l will now* go t-o givo orders to tlmt 
eflect;/you will thoiufore do me the favour to remain, 
aihl 1 will be witJi you in an instant.” 

Ali liaba W'oul into the kitchen, and desired Morgiana 
not to put any salt to the meat she was going to serve 
for supper, and also to prepare two or three dislurs of 
those he had onlered without any salt. 

''tr- Morgiana, wlio was just going to serve the snpj^erf 
could not avoid exprc.s.'^iiig some diseonUmt at this new 
or<lcr, and a^sking some «|ue8tiuu.s of Ali llaba. ^‘Wlio/* 
said she, “is thus dillicult man, that cannot eat salt? 
Your supper wdll In* good for nothing, if 1 delay it any 
later/' 

//e: not be angry,” replied Ali Haba; '‘he is a good 

man; do what 1 desire you/* 

Morgiana obeyed, lliongh much against her will, and 
she felt some ciiriosiiy to see tliis man who did not eat 
salt. When slie had finished, and Abdullah had prepared 
the table, Bhe«as.sisted him in carrying the dishes. On 
looking at Khw’djah IJu.^uin, she instantly recollected 
him to be the captain of the rubbers, not withstanding 
liis disguise; and examining him with great attention 
she perceived That he Imd a dagger concealed under his 
dress, “ I am wo lunger surprisud,” said she to lierself, 
“that tills villain will not eat salt with my master; he 
is bis bitterest enemy, and ipcans to murder him ; hut I 
will still prevent him from accomplishing his purpose.*’ 

^f7. When Morgiana had finished scr\'ing the dishes, and 
assisting Abdullah, she availed herself of the time while 
they were at supper, and made the iieceesaiy jirepnrations 
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for the exccutioo of aii enterprise of the boldest and 
most intrepid nature; and ahe had just completed them 

' when Abdullah came to acquaint her that it was time to 
serve the finit. Slic carried it in, and when Abdulhdi 
had taken away the supper, she placed it on the table. 
She then put a small table near Ali llaba, witli ibe wine 
and three cups, and left the room with Abclullah as if 
go to suj)per together, and hnive Ali Baba according to 
custom at liberty to converse and enti^itain himself with 
his guest. 

nt- , Kbwajali Husain, or raiiitr the captain of the forty 
robbers, now thought that a favourable opportunity for 
iwenging liiniself on Ali Baba, by taking his life, was 
anived. 1 will make them both intoxicated,” thought 
he, "and then the son, against whom I bear no malice, 
will not prevent my plunging my dagger into the heart 
of his father, and J shall escape by way of the garden,' 
as I did befoi*e, while the cook and ihe slave are at 
their supper, or perhai)3 asleep in the kitchen.” r 

Instead, lunvever, of going to supper, Murgiaua, who 
luwl penetrated into the views of the protended IChwajah 
Husain, did not allow him time to put hi^ wicked iulca- 
tions into execution. She dressed herself like a dancer, 
put on a head-dress suitable to that cliaracter, and w'ore 
a girdle round her waist of silver gilt, to which she 
fastened a dagger made of the same motal. Her face’ 
was covered by a very handsome mask. „ When she had 
thus disguised herself, she said to Abdullah, “Tak^your 
tabor, and let us go iiad cutcriiun our master’s guest, 
who is the friend of Ids son, aa we do sometimes, by our 
performaiicos.'* 

Abdullah took his labor and began to play as he 
walked before Morgiana, and entered the room ; Morgtaoa 
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followinii him, made a lo^^' courtesy with a deliberate 
air, to attract notice, as if Teqiie.st penuissioii to per- 
form what she could to omiifio the company. Abdullah 
pen^civiiict that Ali Haba was "oiu*; to apeak, ceased 
strikinjf his tabor. " (^)me in, Moq^iana/' cried <\li r»aba ; 
^*Kiiw;ijnh Husain will jnd*.!:** yoiir skill, and tell us 
Ilia r)pjn!()n; do n(»t., hnwover, .suppo.se, sir/' coutinuecti 
ho. ndiin^ssint^ Kbwajab Husain, " that T have been at 
any cx]»cn 9 e to ])ro('ure you Ibis eiitertainuient. We 
have it all within ourselves, and it is only tny slave, 
and my cook and housekijoper whom yon see. [ )io]h' 
you will liml it amusing.” 

/i/ Khwajah Husain did not expect Ali Baba to add thia 
entertainment to tlie supper he bad given him. Tlrifl 
made him a)jpreh(nusivc that be should not lie able to 
avail linnself of the. opportunity he thought now pre- 
sentod itsf’lf. But should that bo tlio case, ho still con- 
Bolcd himsidf with tlic hopes of lueetinj^ with another, 
if he continued the acquaintance with Ali Baba and his 
son Tlnuefore, although be w'oubl gladly have dis- 
pensoil with this a<](IUion to the enteTtairiiueiit, he 
nevertheless freteinlHl to be obliged U' liim, and added 
that whatever gave Ali Bal)a pleasure, could not fail of 
bf‘ing agreeable to him. 

^ Wlnui Abdullah perceived that Ali* Baba and Kliw.l- 
jah Htisaiii had ( eased speaking, be again V^egan to play 
on his tabor, sir)g^ing to jt an air for Morgiana to d.ance to ; 
she, who 'vas etiuiil \v any wdu) practified dancing for 
their profession, performed 4ier part bo admirably that 
every spectator who bad seen hor must have been 
delighted. 

(2$. After having performed several dances with c(|[ual 
grace and agility, she at length drew out the dagger, ami 

c 
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dancing with it in her hand, she surpassed all she had 
yet done, hy her lijzht movements and high leaps, and 
by i 1 h 3 wonderful elforts which she interspersed in the 
dniirc ; sfinietiines presenting tlie dagger tis if to strike, 
rtkI at others holding it to her own bosom, pretending to 
stab herself. 

length, as if out of Imiath.she tocdc the tabor from 
Abdullah with her left hand, and holding the dagger in 
her right, she ])re3etaed the tabor with the hollow j>art- 
up wards to Ali Haba, in imitation of the dancers by 
profession, wlio make use of this practice to excite the 
liberality of the si)ectatot3. 

Ji#- All liiiba threw a piece of gold into the tabor; Mot- 
giana then present(‘d it to his son, who followed his 
fatlier’s exairiplo. Khwajah Husain, wdm saw she was 
advancing towards him for the same purpose, iiad already 
taken his purse from his Iwwom, to contribute his present, 
and was putting his hand in it, wlum ^forgiana, with a 
courage and fortitude, equal to the resolution she had 
taken, plungetl the dagger into his heart so deep, that 
the life-blood streamed from the wound when she with- 
drew it. • 

^4. Ali Jhiba and his son, terrified at this action, uttered 
a loud cry: '‘Wretch!** exclaimed Ali Baba, “what 
hast thou done ? Thou hast ruined me and my famfly 
for over.'* 

ity. “ Wiat 1 have done/* replieu Morgiana, " is not for 
your ruin, but for your preservation.’* Then pening 
Khwajah Husian’s robe to show Ali Baba the dagger 
which was concealed under it, See,** continued she, 
^ the cruel enemy you bad to deal with ; examme hia 
eotiDtenance attentively, and you will recognise ihe 
pretended oil merchant, and the captain of the forty 
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robbers. Do you not recollect that he refused to eat 
salt with you ? Can you reqtiire a stronger proof of his 
malicious intentions? Before I even saw hirn, from 
the moment you told me of this pc^ouliarity in your 
guest, I suspected his design, and you arc now convinced 
that my suspicions were not ill-foiimUul" 

Ali Baha, who was now aware of the fresh obligation ho 
owed to Morgiana for having thus ]»reserved his life a 
second time, embniccil her and said, '‘Morgiaua, I gave you 
your liberty, and at the same time promiseil to give you 
stronger pro(»fs of my gratitude at some future period. 
This period is now arrived, and 1 present you to rny son 
as his wife.” Tlien addnjssirig liis stm, " 1 believe you./' 
said he ** to bo so dutiful a .son, that you will not take it 
amiss if I should bestow Morgiana upon you wiilumt 
previously consulting your inclinations. Your obliga- 
tion to her is not less than mine. You plainly see that 
Khwdjah Husain only sougliivour acquaintance in order 
to insure success in liis diabolical treachery: and had ho 
sacrificed me to his vengeance, you cannot suppose that 
you would have been spared. You must further con- 
sider, that, iit marrj'ing Morgiana, you connect yoursedf 
with tlie preserver of my family and the suj>port of 
yours to the end of your day.s.” 

His son, far from showing any .symptoms of disconUint, 
said that Im willingly consenf.e<l to the rnarri.'ij^e, not 
only because hfe was desirous of j)roving hi.s ready obe- 
dience to his father’s wishes, but also because liia incli- 
nation already strongly urged him to the union. They 
then began to prepare for the intennent of the captain 
of the robbers by the side of his former companions; 
and this was perfomied with such secrecy that the 
eiitminstance was imt known till the e.xpiration of 

V 2 
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many ywars, whim no ojjo wjis any longer interested to 
keep thirt uniiiioralilf^ history concealed, 

few days after, Ali Haba had the nuptials of his son 
and Morgiana celohrated witli great soloinnity hy a 
.sumptuous feast uccoi/ipanied hy dances, exhibitions, 
mid other nisiomory <{iv(e>,ion^ ; and ho 1i;m1 the satis- 
faction to ol^servo that tlie fri<.'i!ds and neighbours he had 
invited, whodid not know the true rea'^oTi of the tuarringe, 
but wore not tinacquainled wit h t!i<» good qualities W 
Morgiatia, ndiriirod hi-? generosity and discrimination. 

ISA After the iniiiriago was soh‘innis‘’d, Ali Hahn, who bad 
not re\ i'-^it.'d tlie cave '-ince he had brought away tlie 
body of his hr(‘lhei Ka- iin on one (if three nR.ses 
togetlier willi the gold willi which tlie oIIut two w^cre 
laden, l(?st ho slioiild nu'c^t with any of I lie rohh'T.s, and 
he surprised by tlioni, still r(‘fiainetl fnnn going even 
after the death of the Ihirtv-seven lohhers an<i their 
cajitain, tis lu' was ignorant, of the fato of tlie f)l]ier two, 
and su]>posod them to be still aliv(‘. 

1 3 ? At the cvjuration of a y»Mr. iiowcver, finding that no 
sch(une liad been al(eTiipt(*d to <li.starh his quiet, !m liad 
the curiosity to make a jtniruey to tiie cave, taking the 
necessary fuveautions for las safety. lie mounted his 
horse, and w'hen In? Imd neaily leacliof] the cavc/sceing 
no traces of either men or horscs^hc'c^iceived [f to be 
a favourahh' omen; ho dismount ed, ^ind fa'^tening hi.s 
home, that lie .should not go astray, ho went up to the 
door and roiieatcil the "'ords, “ 0}>en Sesame/* WLich lie 
had not forgotton. The door opened, and he entered 
Tlie stiite in which everything appeared in the cave led 
him to judge that no one had been in it from the time 
that the pretended Klnvajah Husain had opened his shop 
in the city, rmd he thmfore concluded that the whole 
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troop of robl)erb was totally dis|Mn*i5od or exk*MuiuaUHl , 
aud that he was Liie only person in tlie whole world who 
was acquainted with the secret, for entering the rave ; 
and, couseiiucntly, lliut the immense trofuune it con- 
tained wiis entirely at his disposal lie had provided 
hiinst'lf with a l)ox, aii«l lie tilled it with ;is nnieh gold 
as )iis hni'fjt* could earn, after whirji he reiurned to the 
city. 

*SMVom tliiit linu\ Ali lhd)a and his siui, whnia luj t«K)k 
to l he cave and l!io secret t«> enter it* aud after 

then) llioir j)o>ierity, who were also enlauisted willi tlie 
iinpoilaut seen*!, (aij^ning their rielies willi m<Mleratiou, 
lived in great splendour, aud wore lionoured with tht 
most dignifual .situations in the city. 


TliK l;Al)l)KU Ol ST AUGUSTINR 

nV LONGKICLI.OW. 

• 

Saint Auui'.stini: J well Ijm^.I thou said, 
That oi c»ur vices we may frame. 

A ladder, if wc will hut tread 

lioneath our feet each deed -d' sliame ! 

* 

All common things— cacJi days evojii.', 
That with tlie lumr begin aiid end ; 

pletesurcs ami our discontents, 

Arc rounds^ by w'hich we may asf;ejeL 


* The of a iiuidui ftiu cdlitKl iounti$ or rttnui 
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The low desire — the base design, 

7'hat makes anotlier'a virtues less ; 

I'lie revel of the giddy wiue, 

And all occasions of excess. 

The longing for ignoble things, 

llie strife for triumph more than truth. 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ! 

All lh(iughts iif ill — ol! evil deeds, 

That have their ro«>t in thoughts of ill, 
Whatever hiiidtjrs or iinpc‘des 
The action of the nobler will I 

All these niiist fiist be traraidod down 
llencath our feet, if we wa>uld gain 
In the bright field of Fair Renown 
'I’lu? right of eminent domain ! . 

have not wings— wo caTiiu>t sour — 
Ihit we have feet to scale and climb 
Hy slow di‘gr(*t's — hy more ami more — - 
The cloiuh* snnnniLa of our time. 

The rnighiy pyramids of stoic: 

That wedge-like cleave the de.sert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known. 

Are but gigantic tlights of stairs. 

TJie distant mountains, that iiprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways that appear 
As we tn higher levels rise. 
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The heifzhts by nit'ii rs'icIuhI and kept, 
Were not allaineit by <ihliien ; 

Hut they, while their companions slept. 
Were toilm*^ upwanl in the Jiieht. 

Standing' on what <(to lou^ we bom 

Willi shoulders lient and downcast eyoa, 
Wx. may diseeru, unseen b^-fore, 

A path to higher destinit^a. 

Nor deem tlie irrevoeabli* Past 
Aa wholly \vii8le<i, wholly vain, 

If rising cjn its wrecks, at hist. 

To sometdiing nohh?r we attain. 


A TALK AlKiUT RIRDS. 

A DtALOOUK HKTVVKKN A UKXTLKMAN NAVKD MK. GRAY, 
A.NI» A LITTLK HOV NAMKU SinNKY riKK(7K. 

*‘ARn you loud ornUhvlorpj, my boy ?*' inquired a 
mild'luoking^ gentleman with a bald head, who chanced 
to be standi iig near. 

“I do nf>t know’ wluit that is, sir/* rejdicd Sidney, 
with a iruuJest frankness w’hich jdeaspfl tlie gentlemafi. 

Ornitlioltigy is the science which rtdiiles to hirda/' 
said he. 

“ 1 like to hi*ar about birds/* cric‘d Sidne,y. '' I w isli that 
I kiiewsoinelhing about these beauties kept in tlie ciise/* 
Some of tbe.<uj are lare," aahl the genthmiaii, wdiose 
name was Mr. Gray many of them natives of trojiical 
climates. There is an immense variety of birds in dif- 
ferent parU of the world/* 
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“ Yes,” obstii'veil Sidney Tierce; “ i don’t tnnpos-e tluit 
any one can arrange birds in cbissea, as niamina tells me 
that flowers arc arranged.” 

Tliero you are ^vroIl^^ iny There is a 

certain order obsr-rved in ail the WinKs of nalu’\', anil 
oriiiliiolo^istH have l>ei*u abhi to class all Kinds of birds 
in six divisioiKS. T>y ubservlr,» a lew rnji. b' rid-':', tle-y 
hnd out to wiiicli of the six any bird belvn ,,. d' 

“ Would you iniinl t-dlin > it.e lin: ri.t.Kx s iT ibe six 
orders, Bir/’ ask'id Sidia-y. “and bow tme is to hn.-w 
what birds bcdony to each ? ' 

I will tell you wifdi pliMSure” aUoVvt'rcd Mr. 
“andyive you both il»e Laiin anil Mn-disb nane's ' 

As the ^eiillonian ivjM*aU'd the tiiles. Sidut} counled 
thorn on bis tinireia. 

AcdpiireSf or falcons; or pyes ; (inscre.^ or 

ducks; ffralhr, or cranes; (jttllliur\ km jioultry; pas.'if/c,-, 
or spaiTowb/' . 

“] am afraid ihat 1 sliall noi n-incndif i Ihese luinn-i/ 
observed Sidney; “ibe Latin i- snir to "o out of my 
liead.” 

“ You wull havo a iu tler rluinceol rcrolK-olni^ them,'' 
said Mr. (Jray, '‘if I nienli«*n to you a few* leading 
cbnriicicrisiics of the orders, and juiiul out to you speci- 
mens of the birds belonging lo each. You that one 
W’itli strung lioukod beak and sharj^ chtu.-. ?” 

“1 know liiat is an caglf,” lepiied Sidney ; a fuTce 
bird of J)rey, that can cany off a lamb Lo its nest.' 

“All such rapacious birds-T-nut only eagh’S, but hawks, 
kites, ami buzzards * — belong to the order of falcons. 

* TIutc ttrn‘. uiAiiy kinfU of h:iwk3 in rnUia, oiUcd Jurrd in Hii** 
ihit*Uuii, iu IVnirali ; Aini t)u*y liavi? uiarjy othtir uaiu*'** 

Kites a»e caifvU cJiil or chi{»}/Tii:shl : lnuuar<U ar« timrA or 
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Those; that ^ve may call the solJier class of birds liiivi* 
the first pliu'c. Pyes follow btfiiiud them, iiicludiiij» 
ravon.s looks, jackdaws, and mai^jnes.^ Some biuls of 
most beautiful }iluinwi*e belong tolliis secoiuhirder. such 
as ilie whole tiibe of j>aiT(»U ; tlie liiJtiinore oriolus- or 
(iro-biHl ; the g^ddcn orioli*,® that y(‘llo\N’ l)inl with black 
win>-, of which you see a siidh-d sj.'oeiuirii yonder.’* 
l>o y<.u ne aii, sir, the oiu; [*erchi*d dost* b<-.side that 
Strang*’ liai lying ne-t V* 

“ Ves ; the 3H‘st i.-: curious w«‘l! a^ tin; bird. The 
golden urhde, whieli is found as far norlh os Fiune^, 
\6 reinarkaljlo for Inu teinler love for Iku’ voiiiij;. It is 
said lliat when dehunline her litUo brood dm feais im 
enemy ; anti that e.vtni if tlie nest be. sei/(*d, the faithful 
iiioihor will iu>t tly. !>ut chooses ratlier to be made a 
ju-Noner than to deamt l;er li(d|»les8 charge.” 

“ One, eould rn)t bear to hurt sueh a tender mothe.r !” 
riieil Sidney. ’I'he lnw was lluiiking of his (/wn. 

■‘Loidv at you' splendid lard, w’ith a tail of liglit-yelhor 
feathers, so oxquisileiy graceful and delle,ate lliat its 
heauly ean scarceh" b*- excelled !” 

' Is not thfit a bint of j»aiadise?” ask<‘d Sidney. 

' This beautiful native id New liuinua* ia also 

of the order of j'Ve." 

* Tlio.'^o ar<' coniirc^u Kn./Ii’.lt Liols Ih.- (..uimori lO'liaM ciow 

jkT kdl) H fuu 'Ji ljk«j tin* j-a*kUav or Brel to thn 

•rii'r, 

* I’liis Ljr>l I'l tltf- (frUuf^ from lluhmuire^ a !<>wji iu 

lie.' riae-a SL-tU'.; wf Nortii j-’';. 

^ i>r}t <.f t],f* ,t luiiim rs -i it.-rj*) of onulf 

{or\i>hts kuTiii a). It t- oft'-n I* l»y Ivi,di'4oii''!i iW viniiqo-hirti ; in 
BL'n;;rUi \\ is m!).-! tirihU^yKi . in jufah ; in Alarathi, 

yrnry'h : 111 t'Oor * 7 "'V'OC 

* The “IHrii «! {Viimdvwti i» fr^ind cbiofly in 

JWtr or lar^o in tliut pfirt of tho Ka'rtcni 

Arcbi)a;la^o iLut ln.'.s lo tiu* iiMitii of AiuUiiiu. &i*>i ia « cnilod 

M<ilaru‘f*iA 
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“It seems very strange I" exclaimed Sidney; “that 
lovely bird vdth its £aity feathers is so unlike the dull 
raven or crow ! " 

"Though they are but distant relations” said the 
gentleman, smiling, “the elegant lady amongst birds 
roost not flaunt bur fine feathers in scorn of the sober 
block undertaker.”^ 

“I think that these little beauties* of humming- 
birds," said Sidney, “ are even more lovely than the bird 
of paradise. Hut of course they have nothing to do 
svith pyes.” 

“ Nay," replied Mr, Gray, “ these little jewels of the 
feathered race, the smallest, perhaps the most beautiful 
of all, with plumage of ruby, emerald, or sapphire, be- 
long to the order of pye.” 

“ How eon tlie order be distinguished?" asked Sidney; 
* it holds such.a variety of birds." 

“By a sharp-edged bill, stiong short legs, and feet 
formed for walking, percliing, or climbing." 

“ And pray, sir, what is the third order?” said Sidney; 
" I won’t foiget the falcon and pye,” 

"The third order, anstres, is easily remembered. It 
comprehends all the broad-billed, web-footed race, that 
feed upon frogs, fish, ond worms." 

“ Ah I ducks, and such like,” observed Sidney. 

“For the fourth order, we change from web-feet to 
long 1^ and find ourselves oraougst ertmes. Amongst 

\ 

> The crow U here eelletl an andertaker beoanfie of ita Mack eoloor. 
Vndertakmi^ in England, are the people that provide the colBns end 
other thinge nocessary fur Imrnng the dead ; and are oeuaily dreaaed 
in black eiutbea, liecauee the Engliab wear black clothes aa a iign of 
mourning, after the death of a relative. 

tAaw eery IMt 
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birds of this kind we count herone\ spoonbills, tram* 
peters, and the brilliant scarl^ flamii^o.” 

Sidney had touched saccesBively each finger of his 
tight hand as Mr. Qray had recounted the four first 
orders. He said, with a smile, — 

* I wonder what will come for my thumbl** 

"A most useful order,” observed Mr. Gray ; "that of 
galHfue, or poultry ; tlie turkey and cock that strut in 
our barn-yards, the pheasant and |>artridgo that feed in 
our moors, all are included in this ! *' * 

“ 1 am wondering what order the peacock can l)elong 
to,” said Sidney. ^It is dashing^ enough, with its 
featliers of green and gold, to keep company with the 
pyes ; but etill it seems to hayo more of the nature of 
cocks and ph6usAnt&’" 

“ It certainly belongs to your order of the thumb/* 
observed Mr, Gray with a smile. “ Were you to see 
a peacock stripped of his feathers and served up for 
your dinner, you would hardly know him from a barn* 
door fowl.” 

** It vrould seem a shame to eat such a splendid 
bird!*' cried Sidney. 

The liomans used to eat it,” remarked tlie gentle- 
man; '•and not unfrequently, in olden times, the pea- 
cock appeared as a dainty dish on *the tables of the 
wealthy in England" 

^ Th« comxoon hefou.^ and paddj-birdii of India (in BengAli hak, in 
HindustAni batfla) aro good ^naUnf^ea of Uiio onior. 

' Many of Uie bifda h«re inentiono<l ar» well-known in India. The 
tnzkey U called pm-u hotb dis Bengili and HindnetAnl ; the cock or 
common fowl, mwtjh in liindnatani, in Bnngili ; soma kinda 

of pbeaaanta are called ctiir ; tba partridge is kdld-titar in UindnaUni, 
Utir fokthi in Bengtii ; the peacock, mor in Hinduitdiii, nutyur in 
Bengidi. 

* IkukjngiB sometinies eolloqnially need (aa in tbia paaaafe) with 
the meaning a kamdsoms or t$riking oppearanou 
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“We have had uoae of the einging-birds jet;" said 
Sidney ; “ if they all l:)elong to the sixth order, thrushes, 
blackbirds, nightitigalos, ainl larks, I sliall tliink it the 
nicest of all. lb should bo called the musical order.” 

•'It is uauied after tlio sparrow.”^ 

“ How funny that is I” cried Sidney. “ It seems as if 
the commonest birds were chosen to lead their set. J *' 
[ had had the arranging, 1 would have liad eagle order 
instead of falcon ; jjarrot orrler instead of pyo ; i)oacock 
instead puultry; and as for the little brown sparrow, 
it should never have been h«;ard of at all. Nightingalo 
order would have sounded so well ! *’ 

“ In the same way, I supjioso,” said Mr. Gray, “you 
would have hud lion order amongst beasts, instead of 
classing lions, tigers, panthers, and leopards under the 
division of cats.” 

“ Cats ! ” cried Sidney, in suriuiso. 

To return to our birds,*’ said tlio gentleman ; though 
we have but tlic spiirrow kind to consider, it compre- 
hends such a vast variety as to be ananged in four 
divisions,” 

“ Then it will take up the four fingeiU of luy other 
hand,” said Sidney. “Pray wdiat comes first, for the 
little one ? '* 

“ Thick-billed birds, such as the grosbeak, bunting, 
and finches,* of which Ihorc are moi’e tlian a hundred 
species.” 

“ Such as goldfinches, gveenfiuches, and bullfir'tshes, I 
suppose, sir,” observed tlie boy. 

* Som« of tho binia bore luenttoued aro well known in India. Tbo 
Urk is «aUod hhoTtU in Hiiiduscini, or bharat-pai:shi in ; the 

•luirrovr is called ^aurin^ in Uindustdoi, or ^arai in BengilL 

^ Same bkda of findiM aie called UtU in Koribani ludiik 
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*• Tlie second division have Ihc upper beak somewhat 
hooked at the end, as is the case with swallows;^ while 
the third division of the sparrow order have a notch 
near the end of the upper beak. Tliis is the case with 
tlirushcs, fieldfares, and bhickbirds."" 

P>ut where do my favourite ni^(htii)gidcs come?** 

" In the fourth division,** replied Mr. Gray, “marked 
by bills straiglit, simple and tapering. The largo class 
of larks, and also of pigeons,* rank with your musical 
friends.” 

"What puzzling divisions!** cried the boy; “larks 
ami pigeons arc not in the least alike, and nightingales 
are so different from either. You have been very kind, 
sir, to tedl me so much about birds ; 1 wonder if I can 
manage to remember the six great onlcrs. I am afraid 
that the four divisions of the army of sparrows will 
march out of my brain/’ 

" And all the Latin names,” oba(U‘ved Mr. (imy. 

“ If you would please, sir, just to add the Latin as I 
gu over the English. First, there arc tin; fight cr.s--* the 
greedy birds of j^rey — the order of falcons/* continued 
Sidney, touching the little finger of his riglit hand. 

* Accipitres,** added his friend. 

" Second order, the parrot — 1 mean tlie py<*.” 

“ In latin the name is jucm/' » 

“ Then the wch-feK — the ks.” 

“Anscrcs.** 

" Tlie fourth order is — let me think — ah ! the long 
legged fellows — the cranes.*’ 

* The swallow is called al/dAtl in IJlndustditi, or tdlchawitiu, id 

* These birds remroble those which ero called kastuH in fliodusUni, 
or paULnyd-viaimcha in BongAH. 

* I^ons ara called kahatar Ixvth fa UinduelAni tad Bengali 
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"Chrall®,” added Mr. Ghtaj. 

" Tl»e fifth, the aseful — the poultiy.” 

“ Gallin®:'’ 

** Oh, how much amused mamma would be, if 1 told 
her that yesterday I dined on one of the order of gallinse,” 
laughed Sidney. 

" You will hardly forget the sixth order, the sparrow,” 
observed Mr. Gray, “ which is passerea in Latin .” — From 
*' Fairy Know^aAnt ; or, A NtUshell of Kmwkdye^” 


WK ARE SEVEN. 

BT WORDSU'OBTH. 

I MET a little cottage girl : 

Slie was eight years old, she said : 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad : • 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

— Her beauty made me glad. 

” Sisters and brothers, little Maid, . 

How many may you bo T " 

” How many ? Seven in all,” she said. 
And wondeiing looked at me. 

” And where are they ? I pray yon tell” 
She answered, “ Seven are we; 

And two of ua at Conway dweU, 

And two are gmie to sea.” 
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" Two of us in the chnich-yard lie. 

My eister and my brother. 

And in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them, with my mother/’ 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to soa ; 

Yet you are seven; I pray you toll. 

Sweet Maid, how this may bo," 

Tlien did the little Maid reply, 

“ Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Tw'o of us in the chrir(dj-ynrd lie, 
llcneath the church-yard tree.” 

" You run about, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the eliutch-yard laid, 

Tlieu you are only five." 

“ I'beir graves are green, they may be seen," 
I'he little Maid rcplie<l, 

" 1 wclve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are aide by side.” 

" My stockings there 1 often knit. 

My kerchief tliere 1 hem ; 

And'there upon the ground I sit. 

And sing a song to them. 

“ And often, after sunset. Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 
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The first that died was sister Jane ; 

In hod she rananing lay, 

Till God released her of her pam ; 

And then she went away. 

So in the chnrch-yard she was laid : 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave vve played, 

My brother John and I. 

*• And when the ground \vas white witlj snow, 
And I could run and .slide, 

My brother John was fotcod to go. 

And he lies by her side.'* 

“ Hnw many arc yon, th(*n,*' said 1, 

1 r they two arc in heaven ? ” 

Quick was the little Maid's r(»ply, 

O Master i we arc seven.'" 

“ Ihit tlioy are dead ; tliose two aio dead ; 

Their spirits arc in heaven ! ” 

'Twas tlirowing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, Nay, we arc seven ’ " 


A TALK ABOUT t^TEAM. 

k CONVERSATION OKTWTJEN .A GENTLEMAN N.AMKD M i GJIAY, 
ANO TWO LIITLE BOYS CALLED PHILIBERT PHILIMOKE 
.AND SIDNEY riKECR. 

Another very wonderful discovery is that of tlie 
power of stmml* said Mr. Gray; power hy which 
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vesiels can now go against wind and and hoavj 
trains proceed at a^poce such as our forefathen nevei 
dreamed of.” 

I>o you mean such steam as comes from a kettle ol 
boiling water? ” asked Philibert 

“The very same/’ replied Mr. Gmy. 

, don’t see what that can do, — except scald one’s 
fingers,” said the boy. "I don’t undoi'stand one bit 
what you mean by the power of steam. Is not steam 
only hot water ? ” 

“ Water when heated to a cei*tain point becomes stt^am,” 
remarked Mr. Gray, "and in doing so it expands, that 
is, it takes up a great deal more room than it does in 
the/onn of wat-or, and a prodigious force lies in this 
power of expaimo/i,*' 

Philibert bit his lip with vexation, ItiX* hi\ diil not 
understand Mr, Gmy in the least, but he was ashamed 
to say so aft<ir his silly boovsting tr> Sidney. Mi. Gjjiy, 
however, saw that his words were not understorid^ iud 
kindly tried to explain his meaning to the boy. 

“You sec tliis,” he said, taking a walnut into Jiis 
hand ; "you doubtless know that it Ciime from a tree." 

"Yes; from our big walnut-tree/’ replied Philibert. 

"Ai^tliat big treeaprtog from one walnui ; you may 
say ihM it packed, leaves, bra^icho.s, trunk and all, 
in the narrow ^pace of one shell.” 

" 1 know that it was/* ^id tlic boy. 

" Teai^^cafter yeai* it ei^anded by growtli ; here was 
great power of slow exphiisioit. The full-grown tree 
lakes a great deal, more room than the little kernel of a 
, nut I glace this walnut in a wine-glass ; if it could 
suddenly expand to the sixe of a tiee,^ what would be* 
eome of tlie glass ? ” 


X 
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" It Wrnli be smashed into bite ! ” cried the boy. 

So would something much bigger and stronger than 
a wine-glass ” thought Sidney. 

Now let us turn our thoughts to the steam. When 
you boil water in a kettle you turn it into steam — it ex- 
pands — it rcjquires a great deal more room. Some of it 
escapes by the spout, but that does not let it out quickly 
enough ; you must know that if left on tlie fire it boils 
over — the steam forces the lid off the kettle.” 

** But one might have a kettle w'ith no spout " said 
Pliilibert ; " and a lid fastened down so tightly that no- 
tliiiig could force it away. What would happen then ? 
Would not the steam be kept in its prison ? ” 

Nay,” said Mr. Gray ; " the steam, sti*ong in 
power of expansion, would smash the kettle to pieces ; 
iron itself woufd give way under the pi’essure.” 

“ 1 never could have fancied that steam> a thing that 
one can blow aside, or put one's finger tlirough, as if it 
were nothing but air, could have the leiust power over 
strong, firm iron,” said l^hilibc^rt Wiilimore. 

“ Have you never heard of boiler explosions ? ” asked 
Ml*. Gray. 

Why,” said Sidney, ” there was one the other day on 
hoard a steamer, which cost the lives of five or six ])Oor 
Ibllows.” 

'' These accidents,” continued Mr. Gray,“ areoccasioiied 
by hot water in the boiler expanding into steam, for 
which no sufficient means of escape i|re provid e. The 
huge boiler bui^fe under the f>ressujSfthe confined steam 
thus Ibices its way to freedom. But,” added Mr. Gray, 
turning kindly towards Sidney Fierce, ** my little Mend 
there looks as if he had some queetion to ask.” ^ 

I should like to know, sir,” said Sidney, ^ how ihis 
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power of steam caa set Teaselft or lailway-tarriages 
going?” 

** You would not understand a description of oompli*^ 
cated machinery, my boy ; you can have but a general 
idea that the expanding steam forces up a piston, and that 
that piston is so connected with a paddle or a wheel os 
to set it and keep it in motion. There is an immense 
variety of steam-engines ; they areusoil for many differ- 
ent purposes and do their work much faster than it could 
b<? done by hands. It is only steam, for instance, which 
makes it possible for the great Times newspaper to be 
printed off at the rate of one hundred and sixty copies 
in one minute ! ” 

“ Pmy, who first found out that steam had such won- 
derlul power?” asked Sidney. 

“ The idea of the possibility of its being used in 
machiucry is at least as old as the time of Gliarlcs IL,” 
replied Mr. Gray; ''for a Marquis of Worcester in the 
year 1663 published a book on iho subject, in which 
lie mentioned a kind of steam-engine of his own contri- 
vance. In France, an inventor, whose name was Solo- 
mon de Cans,* was struck by the idea that st cam might 
be used to propel carriages. This unfortunate man, 
instead of being praised and rewarded for his divseovefy, 
was tluewii injo a French prison, where he remained t-ilJ 
his death, looked^ upon as a madman by tliose who took 
their own ignorance for wisdom i *' 

" What a dreadful thing,” thought Sidney, “ it must 
have l)een to have lived in times when people were 
punished and persecuted only because they were a great 
deal more clever than those around them.” 

" Yarions other thooghtfol men,” continued Mr. Gray, 
** followed in the same track of discoveiy * but to t^ 
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famous Watt, who flourished in the reign of Qeorge III., 
is perhaps due ilie {Hnedse of heing the actual inventor of 
the steam-engine.” 

" I thought,” said Sidney modestly, “ that mamma had 
told me that the name of the man who set steam-trains 
goinp. was George Stephenson.” 

" (ieorge Stephenson may }3e called the grand inventor 
of the milwfly system/' replied Mr. Gray. " Steam-en- 
gines had been known before liis time ; trnmvHiys, or iron 
lines on the road, had been usod for common carts ; but 
8teplu'H.'''on set the stcan* loeomotivo, as it is called, on 
the lines; and from 1814, when his engine. ^Blucher** 
tii-st }udfed along tlie tramway, wo may date the l>egiii- 
ning of lliMt wonderful system which has covered our 
island with an iron network of railwiiys, and enables ns 
to rush Jroin one (uid to the other at a pace whicli our 
fathei'S never oven dreamed of** 

'* How astonished every one must have been,” cried 
rinlibert, “the first time that they saw that ‘ Bluche.r * go 
rushing along the railway.” 

“Then) was not much of rnshiny at the beginning; 

* Blucher * at first did not move faster than a lady could 
walk. Great inventions are seldom complete all at oiiCf? ; 
they require nuich thought, much patience, and much 
practice, before they aro brought to perfection .” — Prom 
Fairy K?iotc-a-hU ; or, i-l of , Kno^oledgeJ^ 

^ St<»l*hiiiuson’8 st«ai)i'Migiiie was railed Mhuhfr in honour of the 
mat I'ruaaitin OtMiaiwl, Hlucher, who helped l>ake of 

WelUngtou to defeat the Ficiich at the battle of Waterloo, A«Dw 1S15. 
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GOLDSMITH-THK TRAVELLER AND THE DESER TED VILLAGE. 
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A GEOGRAPHIC READER. By C. B. CLAUhC, F R.S St^fid. 

READER IN GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. ByC B. Clabhs» F.Il,S. It 

AGFXKJRArHICAL READER AND COMPANION TO THE ATLAS. By 
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THE TEACHING OP GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Noe of 
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EASY ERITHMEIICAL EXBECISRS FOE BEOINNERS. B7 J Q 
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ARIIHMKIICI OR SCHOOLS By R«v BAMAJiD E A Cromitvu 
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